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Introduction 


Without Question, shelves, closets and cabinets in 
varying forms are an integral part of everyone's 
day-to-day living. Shelves are so important that 
nobody ever seems to have enough of them. As 
tor closets and cabinets, ash any woman what 
she considers most important when she is con¬ 
sidering a new place to five, and she will probably 
tell you. "the kitchen, the bathroom and the stor¬ 
age space." 

At first glance a ‘'five-minute ' shell appears to 
be about as easy to put up as anyone can imagine 
It can be a very quick and simple project—until’ you 
cannot find any studs in the wall, or you are face- 
to-face with soFid brick and no masonry bit. But 
as easy as a Five-minute shell can be. the art of 
creating volumes of horizontal storage becomes 
com plicated pretly quickly when you are dealing 
with small or oddly shaped spaces. From this art 
have come such innovations as the A-Frame 
bookcase, which I its under a stairwell, and the 
Z-Out, which is really three shelf cases hinged to¬ 
gether so that they can fold againsl each other. 
Collapsed, the Z-Oul can be as large as 3' wide, 
T high, and £' deep. Open, it becomes 9' long and 
presents over a hundred feet of totally usable 
shelf space. It is a great space-saver for any 
child with a roomluf of toys. Yet all it requires is 
the price of lumber and a day of sawing and 
nailing. 

As tor closets, (hero is the standard, which re¬ 
quires that you fill in two walls with 2 r x3'S and 
sheetrock then hang some poles and shelves. 
But there are also movable closets that can be 
made of plywood and rearranged m all directions 
to become decorative walls or act as room divid¬ 
ers. The problem most people have with closet 
space is that they see it as a square, not the 
Cube that it realty is. They forget that a closet ns 
not just 4'x4\ It is also S'high So people often 
waste aft that usable space above their clothes 
when they could be hanging two or mo-re clothes 
racks, varied-width shelving (each shelf with a 
specific purpose), drawers, a shoe rack on the 
inside of the door, and lots of other possibilities. 

On top of that, when all this storage space is 
built and hung, 'when Ihe open bookshelves float 
against the living room walls and the bedroom 
closets are carefully arranged to hold a maximum 
of possessions, it is the cabinel that becomes 
the most useful ol all con struct ran projects There 
are cabinets that fold into themselves to give 
double the shelf space in hall the area There are 
cabinets for hanging and storing tools in the 
garage or basement. There is an endless need for 
kitchen and bathroom cabinets fit is possible to 


get Ihe average woman's entire array of cosmetics 
into one easy-to-build wall cabinet). There are 
cabinets that stand by themselves and others that 
hang From the rafters. And you will lied how 1o 
construct alt ol these among the projects included 
in this book. 

The secret ol effectively utilizing every inch of 
space, of course, is to know’ whai every shelf, 
closet or cabinet is to be used for, and to allow 
room for each of the objects they will contain, 
Having determined the specific uses for whatever 
project you are considering, the next step is to 
plan the project m terms of the space you have 
to work with, And having Carefully organized and 
worked out every detail, it is essential to keep 
one's mind open to making changes even during 
construction, For example, consider the dtag£re 
illustrated on the front cover ol this book. 

It happened that the author was asked to build 
two eiag^res to fit m a small apartment One of 
them was designed to hold a file drawer and a 
television set, whrle the other contained stereo 
components, The interior designer, Pamela Stern 
had a concept of the size and appearance o' Ihe 
finished piece but lhai was all. so the specific 
design of the parts and iho«r assembly was left 
fo the builder After the units were completed, I 
recalled that the top shelf of each eiagere was to 
hold a stereo speaker. Bui that would leave the 
speaker wires dangling down foe back ol fhr 
shelves, Speaker wires, as far as I am concerned, 
are the opposite of children. They should be 
heard but never seen, With that idea in mind. I 
realized lhai any of the lour posts in each unit 
could easily carry foe wires down the el a geres fo 
the floor, Since the posts were hollow anyway, It 
became a simple matter of drilling a 1 :* hole in the 
back corners of the top shelves so that Ihe wires 
could be dropped to the floor and pinned along 
ihe baseboard to hook up wiih, the stereo re¬ 
ceiver. A simple departure motivated by a con¬ 
stant awareness of Ihe project in progress, and 
what Ihe efageres were designed to do. 

This book includes many projects, each of 
which has a spscitic purpose. But no book can 
answer ail of the particular conditions that each 
one of its readers must deal with. Because it s 
not Ihe projects foe m selves that are Import an!, 
but the ideas behind them, you will find basic 
plans included for everything From Ihe five- 
minute shelf to pure furniture that conic take 
months (o build, but will offei year 1 -, of sai sfac* 
lion. IVtos! of the projects can hr completed by 
anyone with a reasonable complement of power 
fools, A few of ihem require foe use of such 
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sophisticated instruments as a molder head dr 
dovetail template. All of them demand consider¬ 
able thinking on the part of the builder before, 
during and sometimes atler he does any physical 
work. Each project should be considered as 
nothing more lhan a general guideline that can 
be altered to meet the exact needs of the builder. 

"How-to' 1 books have one disturbing drawback. 
They must often reduce very complicated activi¬ 
ties to ultra-simple instructions such as; "First, cut 
a 24" square from the Ti" plywood panel," Easy to 
write, but exceedingly difficult to achieve. Pursuit 
of the elusive right angle is an awesome en¬ 
deavor all by itself. The best tool you can use to 
attain a right angle is a perfectly aligned table saw, 
Even with that, there is no guarantee you will be 
able so cut a straight line, let alone two of them 
that will join together as exactly 90 

Consider some of the odds against making a 
perfect right angle: If the wood is slightly warped 
(and woo'd usually is), it may rise occasionally as 
it travels past the saw blade, forcing a cut that is 
off angle. And who says the average milled board 
fresh from your local lumberyard is absolutely 
square to begin with? Measure a lewol the boards 
in your workshop. They are close bul Ihey may be 
as much as 'fa* od As far as thickness is con¬ 
cerned, today’s 3k “ planks can be anything from 
V to ‘V 1 - Plywood panels are not perfect either; 
most of them are warped. Sometimes they come 
Irom abroad and measure 4' V& " x 6 J Va That is 
a blessing because it allows you to use the extra 
fractions of an inch for your saw kerf and wind 
up with exactly 4%V or 2'x8’ pieces, But you 
would be wise to do some measuring first to find 
out exactly how big the panel really is. 

Then there is the human factor Can you always 
exert a constant amount of pressure against a 
given piece ol stock when you are ripping it? If 
you are ripping, say, an 8‘ board, it has 96" worth 
ol opportunity to drift away Irom the guide fence 
^-and immediately throw 90' oul the window- 

11 the achievement of a right angle seems im¬ 
possible. the construction of a perfectly square 
box requires the divine guidance of a Higher 
Authority, It has occurred to more lhan one 
craftsman that his ultimate achievement would 
be to construct a perfectly square cube which was 
exactly 90 at every corner, in all directions. Any 
man who can do that has probably gained the 
Valhalla of woodworking and might as well hang 
up his fools forever, because there is nothing more 
for him to accomplish. But most of US cannot, 
have not and probably never wilt achieve I hat 
desired level of perfection Most of us wifi have 
to contenl ourselves with boxes that took square, 
and hope ihal only we will ever know that, in truth, 
they are a fuller less than perfect. 


One of the ways to hide the liny mistakes lhat 
creep into even the most carefully executed proj¬ 
ects is the use of molding and trim, There are 
dozens of kinds of molding (see Chapter 7) and 
thousands of ways to use it for decorative pur¬ 
poses, as well as to effectively hide a bad |Oirt1 
or two. It is molding lhat can turn a plywood box 
■into a piece of furniture, so it should always be 
considered as a possible final touch to any proj¬ 
ect you build. 

it is hoped that the discussions of the various 
ways to conceal imperfections as well as the infor¬ 
mation on hardware, lumber, tools and She working 
of wood found on these pages will help you achieve 
a broader frame of mind when approaching any 
project, Anyone can pick up a hammer and saw 
and naif two pieces of wood together. But this 
book is not for the occasional handyman who puls 
up a shelf once every three years, if he is pressured 
to do so, This is a book for the dedicated crafts¬ 
man. for the person who Poves Ihe feel of a smooth 
edge, who cringes at the idea of hiding an unusual 
grain under layers of painl. It is for the person who 
enters his workshop m quest of the perfect right 
angle, the absolute |oint, the person who will gladly 
spend half a day planning a single cut with his saw 
so that it will be exactly right. This is a book that 
aims at giving you, the reader, a sense of the 
dynamics of designing a project for your own 
special needs, and then executing it with the 
highest standards of craftsmanship you can 
achieve. 

There is a way of thinking about projects, of 
approaching them, that is far more profound than 
just opening this book to a given page and mind¬ 
lessly following the instructions. 

If you have examined the drawings and read Ihe 
instructions and have said to yourself. "That's a 
great idea for a cabinet, bul suppose I change 
this, and do that, and make it look like such-and- 
such " then you have achieved a new level of 
satisfaction. Vou have taken a basic idea and 
honed it lo meel your own personal needs. And 
when you have completed your task, you will have 
before you a living thing—a thing (hat is a part 
of you, of your time, your energy and your 
thoughts. If. at that moment, your handiwork com¬ 
mands the full approval of your own discerning 
eye. you will have stepped from Ihe level of handy¬ 
man into the reafm of master craftsm.au. 

And if the words and pictures in this book help 
you to achieve that level of satisfaction, then this 
book—which, after sll r is nothing but a closet 
with some 304 shelves lull of ideas and sugges¬ 
tions—will have become a project worthy ol both 
your time and effort, and mine, 

—The Author 
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Planning and UtiGzing Space 


There are Ihree kinds of storage space; dead, 
live and occasional. Dead storage is where you 
pul belongings lhat are rarely used, like steamer 
trunks and old family portraits. Live storage is 
space foi the things used day in and day oul, ell 
year long, like sail and underwear, Occasional 
storage space is an enigma, for this is where you 
keep objects that are used only some of the time, 
like galoshes and fishing rods, leal rakes and egg¬ 
nog glasses, insect repellent and snow shovels, 
You probably could design storage space to hold 
ell these occasional items and skill have them ac¬ 
cessible, bul it would become a centrally located 
closet of such proportions chat it look up more 
space chan it was worth, 

Wnthoui question, any storage area is more use¬ 
ful if il is designed to hold specific things. But 
over-compartmentalizing can become as unwieldy 
as no organization at all. To go about your home 
building shelves and closets and cabinets tor 
every single item results in more space being con¬ 
sumed for the particions and platforms than for the 
objects themselves, Moreover, if you design every 
compartment to hold a specific item then discard 
the item, whal do you do with the existing 
compartment? 

During the pa si quarter century there has been 
a trend toward built-ins. The rise of plywood as 
an all-purpose construction materia! has given 
builders lar more range in what Ihey can do, and 
designers have had a field day thinking up new 
ways to bury storage space in (he waifs, the ceil¬ 
ings and the floors of America’s homes, Burlt-ins 
do have some inherent advantages They can be 
very practical, save considerable space, and still 
oe quite attractive But don 1 be loo quick to as¬ 
sume thal the buill-in is always an answer, or that 


if is necessarily more attractive than. say. a 
veneered chiffonier, which can change the am¬ 
bience of an entire room just by being placed in 
a particular spot. 

The objectives to remember when planning 
storage space are: 

1. to create more storage within the space you 
have to work with, 

2. to make things convenient to put away and con¬ 
venient to retrieve. 

3 to protect possessions from breakage, moisture, 
heat, cold or rodents. 

4. to do all of the above without detracting from 
the appearance of your home. 

Storage systems divide into three basic forms— 
shelves, cfosets end cabinets—Which are in turn 
combined into an infinite variety of hybrids. The 
shelf is the basic unit. Shelves are everywhere. We 
store things on shelves. We stand shelves on legs 
and call them tables. We sit on shelves, sieep on 
them, walk across them and keep dry under them. 
We pul them in boxes, which are then called cab¬ 
inets. The cabinets are hung from ceilings, are free- 
slanding, are buried in walls, often have doors and 
hold drawers (which are really shelves with high 
sides unless you want to call them cabinets with¬ 
out lops). And as soon as a cabinet becomes big 
enough to walk into, we call it a closet. Closets 
can have all kinds of shelves, including round 
ones that we can hang our clothes from. They may 
also conlain cabinets, or drawers, or all three, As 
if that were not enough, we then take our shelves, 
closets and cabinels and combine them, into room 
dividers, wall units, pieces of furniture and on and 
on and on. Sul Ihe purpose of it all iS always the 
same: to create space to store things in, or under, 
or on. or over 


Shelves 


Shelves are not as simple as Ihey appear to be, 
primarily because a shelf can show up practically 
anywhere, and the relore in almost any form, 
Shelves pan be fixed between Iwo or more up¬ 
rights, or be adjustable, slanted drop-leaf, revolv¬ 
ing, sliding, lift-up, recessed, cantilevered, sus¬ 
pended from walls, hung from ceilings, or installed 
in any number of ways. They can be made out of 
anything from wood and metal to concrete slabs 
and laminated plastic, bul (here are three points 
of construction ihal should always be observed: 



Ske Ives ca n te put up in any n urn be* ral ways 
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Every shell musl meet three 
Qualifications. IS U amjsI 
Heiv* steady vertical sup¬ 
per Is 2) It should be se¬ 
curely attached to ihe 
verticals. 3) It must be strong 
enough HOI to Sag or break, 
under the weight it will ha Id. 


1 f The vertical support lor Ihe shelf must be stable. 
2) The system lor hanging the shelf should be 
secure 3) The shelf itself musl be sirong enough 
to bear whatever weight it is to hold without 
sagging. 

There are no lormitlas lor determining the kind 
and size of wood to be used for a given weight. 


There is one widely accepted criterion concerning 
pine: It is important inasmuch as pine is the 
material most often used for shelving. A &a" pine 
board can hold the weight of three dozen average 
books across a 36" span without sagging. A safer 
span is 30“, but any pine shelf longer than 3' 
should be braced Half-inch plywood witl hold as 
much weight as pine or fir. but because it is 
thinner >t tends to give more readily, and ioi the 
sake of looks should be supported every two feel 
One frnal element to consider when building a 
shelf is its finish. Because shelves are flat, hori¬ 
zontal surfaces, they are natural collectors of dust, 
grease and all manner of residue Usually, they 
need some pa ini or varnish on them, preferably 
the washable kind But contact paper, rubber or 
plastic malting linoleum anything that is clean Bi¬ 
ble, may be used 



Closets 

Closets are usually created specifically to hold 
clothing. I deafly, they are Z deep, by 3' wide, by 8' 
high, with a full ftoor-lo-ceiling door. In reality, the 
height and width are optional. The depth can be 
shaved to 2T before it becomes too narrow to 
hang clothing in. but if it is more than 27' r , it be¬ 
gins lo waste space. 

Closets, gT course., can store all kinds of 
things besides clothes hung on racks. They can 
have drawers in them, as well as Shelves. Shoes 
can be hung on racks on the inside of a hinged 
door. Closets can be built into nooks and crannies 



Tha deal closet measilf&s wiin a c«'hng-ln-ffoor door. 



ClOsCtS, Ol course, can stare 'armar® lhan just Clalh&s 
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all over The house. They can often be tilted on 
either side oi a window end linked with a dressing 
table under the window and an overhead storage 
cabinet above it. In small bedrooms. they can be 
put op on either side of a bed. or literally become 
an entire wall. It your front door opens directly info 
the living room, you can make a closet at right 
angles lo the door and design it as a room divider, 
oivrmg yourself a bit of privacy in the living room 
as well aa the convenience ot a close! next to the 
door. 



There should! he? a si?@blt- qlgihcK. i::lo«?et m <svery bedroom, a 
coat Close! naar both Ihe back end frunl doors, ,ind at least 
- 11 Closet m any room where guns Is may spend Ihe nighl 


Even In houses that seem to be loaded with 
closets, there are never enough of them, and 
they are often too small, or in all Ihe wrong 
rooms. If you are confronted by a closet that is too 
shallow, you have lo look at such variables as its 
width and hoighl. the location of the door and Ms 
dimensions, and so on Only then can you begin 
lo solve Ihe problem ol gaining the depth needed 
If a doses is too deep, you can do things such as 
install swing-out skirt, I rouse r or tie hangers in 
front of Ihe clothes rack; hang things from the 
closet coifing, or make the opening for the doors 



U-Shaped rack will gam additional hanging space C— II EhE 
clDsc'i is :qo narrow, insiah a clothes carrier iftni ca« bring 
rhe ciRlhns to you 


the full size of ihe closet. If the closet is too wide. 
!ry bending a U-shaped clothes rod around the 
sides and back, A gentle curve at the corners will 
hold more than right angles will Deep, narrow 
closets gen the blue ribbon for inconvenience and 
uselessness. II you cannot make them wider, hang 
a pull-oul carrier down the center so that your 
belongings will come lo you instead ol your hav¬ 
ing to dive into the darkness otter them. The car¬ 
riers operate on ball bearings and can be 
purchased in lengths of up (o 6 feet, 

’ hen there are those luxurious wasters oi space, 
walk-in closets. They enable you to see everything 
that is stored along Iheir walls: if there is space 
above the racks for shelves, plenty of other things 
besides clothes can be slored, If you are lucky 
and the closet is really big, you can redesign it as 
a dressing room-closet and take advantage of all 
the wasted floor space between the racks. 



Close? doors are trad* ona«y hinged. Unit br-toltfs require only 
hall the tipaca when eperp, and Sliding doers never swing Into 
ire room m all. 


Perhaps the most important single element to 
consider with any closet is its door With the ex¬ 
ception of walk-ins. the door should be the full 
height ot the closet to provide access to all the 
space above the racks. The traditional cfoset door 
is hinged—and for a very good reason. If it is 
properly hung, it is easier lo use and keeps ou! 
tighi, air and insects better than other doors. Sel¬ 
ler still, a hinged door is really a moving wall 
that tan Support cabinets, racks, mirrors, shelves 
and hooks. 

However, ihere is often not enough space in 
ihe room for a hinged door to open completely. 
The alternative becomes sliding or bi-fold doors. 
Sliding doors usually are hung in pairs, leav¬ 
ing considerable gaps between them. Worse than 
not being able So seal off Ihe cioset is the fact lha! 
you can never see more than half of its contents 
al any one lime, which means you are forever 
sliding the doors back and forth to get at your 
belongings. Bi-folds operate reliably and easily, 
and have the advantage ot letting you see into Ihe 
entire closel when they are open, They have two 
disadvantages. They are hard to install and, be¬ 
cause they are pivot-hinged, the closet can never 
be effectively sealed. 
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Cabinets 



Cahmois tan bo ireesianding, hanging, simple or ernaie. 


By definition., a cabinet is an enclosed structure 
accessible through one side. And these are about 
the only characteristics mosl cabinets have in 
common The majority of them have doors of some 
hind. Some contain drawers and/or shelves, They 
can be made from met at, plastic or wood. They can 
be buHHns, freestanding, hanging, simple or or* 
nate. Cabinets are usually designed lor specilic 
purposes, which is why they appear in so many 
variations. 

In most instances, cabinets occupy a passive 
role fn the home, They squal wherever they have 
been placed, bulging with whatever they are sup¬ 
posed 1o hold, and have no part in the daily func¬ 
tions of the household except on demand. In the 
kitchen, however, storage takes as active and vital 
a role as lhe appliances iseme of which are cab¬ 


in I he kitchen, sloiag? Uke-s an aclive rcle in We dimly luftC* 
tic-ns of living 



■inets m their own right). Thus, kitchen storage 
must be property coordinated with Ihe major ap¬ 
pliances and serve the activities that go on around 
Ihose appliances. In general, cabinets near Ihe 
range should be designed to contain such tilings 
as seasonings, cookware and cooking utensils, as 
well as serving dishes. Cabinets near the sink 
should hold the things that have something to do 
with water, such as non-refrrgerated foods, bags, 
towels, cleaning supplies, everyday china, glass¬ 
ware. coffeepots and tea kellies The refrigerator 
is usually (he center of food preparalion, too. 
so the storage units around it become repos* 
dories for cannc-d and dry goods; measuring, mix- 



The average lamily has alm&jl many iSernj S-lom in □ 
balhieem as i< iios tor ih^ huch&n ©uf t>a(hrCOfn& uirttosi never 
save storage spate 


ing and food preparation equipment; tableware 
and refrigerator dishes, 

Bathroom cabinets, or the lack of them, are 
probably the biggest storage headache in any 
home, Bathrooms lend to be small, but lhe list of 
items logically slored in a bathroom is almost 
endless It can include, in addition to medical sup¬ 
plies, such things as cosmetics, cleaning equip¬ 
ment and supplies, towels and sometimes linen, 
dirty clolhes, and a lot of oddban obfecis like sun 
lamps, hairdryers and the like Nobody ever dares 
lace the problem of cramming all lhe* things that 
ought to be stored in a balhroom into the little 
or no space thal bathrooms afford. Thus, the cab- 
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Once they iippO-Ai in .1 main 11/ing center cabinets begin lo 
take on the qualities Of lumiture. 


inets that can meel the voluminous need of (he 
average bathroom most be ingeniously devised to 
utilize every inch ot available space. Making cab¬ 
inets tor a bathroom may be the bigoes! challenge 
of ail. 

Outside (he hat bioom end kitchen, cabinets 
COme into focus in collars and garages, where 
they tend 1o be larger, cruder structures for hold¬ 
ing tools, equipmeni and other items of both dead 
and occasional storage They also appear in abun¬ 
dance in line main living areas of the home—Ihe 
living room, dining area and family room. Here, 
they have a more passive role of holding stereo 
and television sets, bric-a-brac and miscellaneous 
items. Here, too they must be designed in keeping 
with the decor, and that probably means they must 
bo more carefully buill and finished, It is also here 
that cabinets and shelves oflen come log ether to 
form room dividers or solid walls of decorative 
Storage units that have a variety of (unctions and 
uses, all of them spec die. 

Whether you are building a shelf, a closet or a 
cabinet ihe process begins with a need for more 
storage and the dimensions of the area where the 
project will reside From those outside measure¬ 
ments subtract the thickness of the closet or 
cabinet sides and you have Ihe real dimensions 
gF Ihe storage space What objects will be kepi 


Ihere 7 How wide, and fat. and tall are they? Pleas¬ 
ure them and be sure they will fit where you want 
them to fit. Can there be more shelves 7 Or should 
there be drawers, or perhaps both? Can (ho cab¬ 
inet itsell be shallower, with a deeper door lhal 
has shelves of its own? Can the shetves and 
drawers and compartments be rearranged so that 
Ihe project will contain more 7 Never stop trying 
to rearrange the inside spnee: never stop think 
ing. There is some bettor way, if only I can 
find IL“ 

When ati o( the questions about dimensions 
have been asked and answered, turn to the con¬ 
struction i 1 self, What maiefFais will you use? How 
wilt the pieces be assembled? Have you the proper 
tools to make the cuts and joinery it requires 7 
What is the cost in time, eftorl and money? Can 
some other, perhaps less expensive, wood be 
used 7 Are there alternative joints that are easier 
to make and just as strong? Draw your plans now. 
complete with dimensions, saw cuts and |omery. 
And decide how the face of your project will look. 
Will the trim be compatible wilh other furniture 
in ihe room? Musi the doors match those of other 
cabinets? Will the hue and the texture of the finish 
enhance Ihe decor of the room? Whai hardware 
is suitable lor the project as welt as the rest of the 
room? 

When alt the plans have been measured and 
drawn, then remeasure and redraw; when every¬ 
thing ihere is to know about the project has been 
considered, it is time So reconsider each minute 
detail, What more can this project do? What other 
ways are Ihere of storing things in is? Always there 
must be chai same question: "Is there some better 
way?" Do not hesilale to undo the thinking and 
planning you have done, for in the undoing there 
may come innovations, enhancements, more elli- 
ciency. greater beauty, 

The making of shelves, closets, and especially 
cabinets, is not solely a matter of carpentry. It is 
a process of withdrawing every idea, every thought, 
every instinct. from Ihe inner resources of your 
mind and examining each very carefully and open- 
mindedly, until you are absolutely certain you 
have chosen all of the cor red procedures, tech¬ 
niques and approaches. It is primarily a process of 
becoming one with ihe entire project, for what you 
are doing is molding a thought, giving it Form and 
shape, and ultimately a ihroe-dimenstonal reality. 
II is far more diflicuJE to do that successfully than 
it is to saw up some wood and nail i( together 
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CHAPTER 2 







Tools: ExtendingTheir Uses 


Presumably anyone who is contemplating the 
construction of a short, closet, or particularly a 
cabinet, already (mows how to use a ruler, ham¬ 
mer and sqrewd river t and is at feast la mi liar with 
the functions of most power tools. Consequently, 
this chapter addresses itself to some ways you can 
extend the performance of ihe tools most likely to 
be Hound in a home workshop 

As a matter of record, (he creation of a basic 
shelf, closet or cabinet requires the following 
hand toots and materials: 



Toots 


hammer 

plane 

saw 

screwdriver 

sander 

ruler 

chisel 

drill and bits 

level 



Materials 

glue 

mol ties screws 

nails 

sandpaper 


But the real lun—and expertise—comes from 
getting the rnosl out of any given power tool, be il 
portable or stationary, All it lakes is a little ex¬ 
perimentation, some homemade jigs, and a 
slightly broader view of the tool than is usually 
found in Ets owner's manual. Owner's manuals 
lend to describe a saw. for example, as a saw Ac¬ 
tually, it is a power plan! as well as a saw, and as 
a power plant it may have a variety ol applications 
other than just sawing. 


Portable Drill 


The mosl obvious example of the "source of 
power" concept is the portable drill. The portable 
drill is blessed with manufacturers who, if we can 
judge by Che number Of drill accessories on the 



market today, consider their products not as hole- 
maker^ but as power packs for doing a whole 
range of things. 

A portable drill is usually the first power tool 



The range tit drill bi is to be found in almost any hardware slQft) begins wnh V diameler and goes all I he way up to the (»' hole 
saws. Wild in in- ,ifc range are high-speed bits; for drilling rttoi.il. masonry -md practically every ol her material knvwfi 1o man. 
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Tools: Emending Their Uses 


people buy, primarily because drilling holes in 
anything by hand is hard work True* you can use 
that little 315 drill to make holes in wood, metal, 
concrete or anything else. You can also use Ft to 
drive sanding discs, polish turn all kinds of 
abrasives, mill, shape, mi* paint* saw. rout, and 
even pump wafer, The inventory of accessories 
adds up to far more than Ihe cost of the original 
machine, and the list seems to be almost endless. 
However* a single-speed Ya" drill is not sturdy 
enough to handle every one of the accessories 



Thin rauier-type base pi *!' ■•;*n accommodate any doll arid 
lurn 11 into a portebts shaper Nnl only can fouler bits be used 
with ii. bui there are :-.pfic.i! tini&hlng cullers as well, such as 


me ones shown above, 



Attachments for abrading Operations bra nearly as numerous 
as Ihe btCS. There are Several versions of Ihe perforated disc 
and drum a I th-r* left Each ho In has a sharp culling edge, mak¬ 
ing Ihese cheerf-qraiers excellent for removing most mate¬ 
rials in a hurry. while ihe wire wheels can work wonders on 
rust Or paint. The rotary liHrs in the center aid uselul for Carv¬ 
ing Surfaces and shnpino edges and Ihe llexible sanding dfsc 
al Ihe right will convert any drilF into a sandor-poli^her 



Fdr many ol She grind rig 
polishing and sanding oper¬ 
ations this drill stand is 0 
must 11 is Inexpensive petf 
Will held any drill 



mere etc right-angle drives, 
allowing work in tigb 1 
spaces The “tarcLue-pn" will 
convert any *■ drill into an 
impact tool. And. *f you have 
.1 variable spied drill it can 
be used a* a screwdriver 
par excellence. 


available. Anyone with i< variety ol jobs in mind 
wou-ld be wiser buying a more powerful ¥» M drill 
with reversibility and variabJe speed control. In 
any case, here are some of Ihe accessories that 
virtually lurn the portable mill into an entire home 
workshop, 



The attachment at Ihe left creates a wobble action in a conventional saw biade lo cul d nines arid pi .v,tr- You can also buy 
a jigsaw attachment (cenler} Or use a common garden hose with ihe pump attach*' r ghi lo f-ri, SCO g.ri ns an hour, 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 



The router will let you make fancy edges, trim 
laminates with ease, and create a variety of joints. 
Best of all, produces cuts that are so smooth 
they rarely need any further a Mention. The danger 
with a router is thal it is so powerful il is likely to 
go spinning ofl in any direction unless it is held 
(irmly in check. Consequently, practically all of 
the accessories you can buy incorporate some 
way of holding I he machine in control. And when 
you are not using a specific accessory such as 
a laminate trimmer or a jamb-and-door butt tem¬ 
plate, it is wise lo damp at least one guide lo 
your work. Il is even betier to use two guides and 
form a channel for The router to travel along. 

There is also a router table lhal can be pur¬ 
chased for holding !ho router upside down so that 
it can be used as a stationary shaper, complete 
with guide. If the manufacturer of your particular 
router does not offer a ready-made unit, you can 
build a wooden table thai will do the same job. 

Another useful router accessory is the dovetail 



, 


The- laminate trimmer acces¬ 
sory has p re c-sign sellings 
suih.it iho trimmed edge ^jH 
be flush with ihe cannier 
surface. 



As long as there is Seme 
kirvrl nr guide 1<ir il lo follow. 
Ihc router will repeat any 
Curve Or slraighl line you 
require. 


template, it is expensive (about £30) but with it. 
you can knock off dovetail joints by the thousands 
without error The router is ideal for making 
recessed slots to accept inlay borders., dadoing, 
rabbehng, and shaping countless designs in wood 
trim. Now, a pipe and crank arrangement has 
come onto ihe mark el which costs about as much 
as the rouier itself. With it. any router can be used 
as □ lathe—which opens up a whole world ol pos¬ 
sibilities for turning wood 

II you already have a lathe, you can build your 
own frame to fit over il and allow your router lo 
slide up and down the slock. With the stock locked 
in place and only the router moving, you can do 
afl kinds ol flulrng. Wilh a template clamped to 
the frame top and ihe rouler cutting no more than 
% 11 at a pass, you can duplicate the same turned 
piece again, again and again. Or, by adjusting ihe 
depth and angle of Ihe router bit, you can create 
an infinite variety of decorative spindles. 



By making me fence removable and providing holes for lulcrum 
pm-, this table can be used lor freehand shaping as well as 
control let) routing There IS nothing to say the O5J0 cannot &<? 
made large enough to handle bigger pieces than Ihe ready- 
made unil, 



In many ways, using Ihe 
router in a stand is much 
easier, since work n fed 
against Ihe table fence, giv¬ 
ing you more control wilh 
considerably less clamping, 
template making and set-up 
Hme, 



The dovetail lemplalp is practically .1 necessity lor anyone 
doing a lot of roinlmg. no! nniy is me dovetail a superb icunt 
lhal oilers multiple glueing faces, but Ihu template makes it 
one ol Ihe fastest and easiest josnls to make 
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Tools: Emending Their Uses 



T't’iss router-crallef oilers some pretty Iftncy wood-turning 
oapo^jtiiies 



T he exact dimensions, or (his touler-iaiha mo should t>o laFcan 
from s-our esfoting equipment Willi r you can gam the same 
versalilily offered by lhe rouler-c rafter 



Anolher usefLfl accessory to con&ider is Uie planer attachment. 



This is (he shop workhorse. II tan cover large 
areas in relatively short periods of lime and do 
such things as smooth down undressed lumber, 
remove old finishes, polish metal, shave the width 
of a door, and smooth coats of new paint or 
varnish 

Unlike the old-time bell sanders, the now mod¬ 
els are lighier and easier to wield, yet Can do all 
the same jobs their mote cumbersome predeces¬ 
sors did. One of the jobs that is easier wiih the new 
sanders is edge sanding, although car-:' must al¬ 
ways be laken to keep the platen flat against the 
edge. One trick that practically guarantees a flat 
edge is to clamp a strip ol scrap to each side a! 
the board, broadening (he sanding surface. Or. if 
you have two or moie pieces lo edge sand, cfamp 
them together and do all ol them at the same time. 

Most manufacturers oiler a stand accessory, 
which allows the machine to be used either on its 


side or vertically as a stationary tool Alternatively, 
use shrms and clamps lo hold your machine in 
plate and cut out a workboard to pul in front 
of ft 




An aiter native Id camping 
scrap around an edge b to 
nail together a p pd * I 
frame lhat can. sl-de along 
Ihe work with your s-nnder 


7 he icfeiL ui broadening an 
edge lhai mu it Do sanded 
can be applied When, using 
pad ar disc senders as well 
bells. 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 



When held horizontal u-y Ihis mere I slan-d, lha ball sandei can 
do a lot el heavy-fluty wofk with less operator fatigue. In the 
Vertical posdiOrti louch ups are a lol easier to accompli Eh. 



2 .* jr&cx 


MfJ7FX 
GALfGif 

atdOVf 


The citSoii! ir. ihts, work table should ill the contour o-f your 
sender The groove lor a miler gauge he optional, but tr yOv are 
concerned wdh precision. a gauge is very handy to have. 



When the novice handyman begins lo took past 
his portable drill, the second power tool he is 
likely lo reach for is the sabre saw. And a wise 
choice it is. E-ven with a full complement ol band, 
jig and table saws in the home shop, there are 
times when the portability and convenience of the 
sabre saw make it indispensible. ll is possible to 
mount □ sabre saw under a table and use it lor 
coni rot led fretwork, but by far the best use of the 
sabre is to cut circles, curves and even straight 
lines—provrding you choose the right blade for 
each job. Actually, ii is blade selection that tells 
Ihe sabre's whole story of versatility. 

In general, a wide blade should be used for 
straight cuts, and narrow ones tor making curves, 
Slade lengths vary considerably ( 212 ” up to 6"). 
Always choose the shortest b3ade that wifi do the 
job effectively, 



Circles, scrolls- And straight Irnes am all within Ihe capacity 
of (he- &at)ns sijw and with the- correct higfle yew can cut 
anything hem hardened site l to Slywfoam. 
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Toolsr Exlending Their Uses 


BLADE CHAHT 


i«gm 

par milenel 

■ncfi 


wooe 


vitt 


lumber 


Fill ll'lT '5 ingla CUFl n jrr Mir up 


lo «■" thick 

ftcu*ah gc-iCJal cuHimj. aipgtJtq gl 
HOC* un IP 2* IhUk 


METAL 

beu-1 ft 

pa-i mill rial ulbs 

Ififh 


£ aF-uminum, copper 

tM5! iiipp.ik-r 
eflfflp0*l!i9l» 


5 

fumbo-r 

E 

Il mFjB • 

7.3 

lumtiq-r nvjl.il an 
tfljrtF 

to 

r..iFi)wiWi5l. car,- 
fifisii board, 

pUilica 

l? t 14 

plVAaoC, linoleum 
ru-Bbcr 1 Ilf, haid- 
b4n>0t ftT'lqih, pl*ii- 
qln-M IiDm'.jum. 

10 

iv-npiJ Mrilh nB'Is. 
aat-aaEav. 

7 <IjF.fi 

lumber 

linilo- 

Igallw, COfS. 


clow psp-nr rubber, 
f-.il'dSkrOfSilfn 


iame «e ftbOva. bal fflflkn* n 
inipsihef cui 

GiPBi.il pmrpp-nj ii'Jdbi primarily 
fnr copilrucriop *brk. p roduce 
rr odium ■an-.ooth cull 
StrgFlrtiMlr, Finish cjli>n plywood 
nr ccnner ErndPlhBr Puli. Siul 
sio¥f0* 

EnnKJlhnai uosi'Slp eirU ift 
p ■,■*■<11:11) iind li.n.. ici nllwork 


’he 'unpered steel ol wi,p Cjl-idn 

helps il -i nr.P un IP eiflil* 

Trio unusual ■-‘ij.ne of ih-l bla-df 
brings ;hr lipifi in irom or ih* 

Ci.i-h.' pliie <ri 'h ,-ir j can cl-I 

:hi iuqh sHatfluui mttldiriifrl br hn'd 

lo-'ench sudices 

Sp sure iho nvalenil being cut it 

I rm lir lupuOrrcd 


10 

IBmi' 3» etipj* 

14 

A^urnhLAi brnis 
binoic. ccipcrr 
livn.nAldD, hard- 
tWrfWd. slaui pnaa 

19 

hi"! us- abbii'e 

7* 

*hn*t mural, iiqm 
iir-tiJ, Ihin 
walled rubini), i>ie, 

all fiflh'-risrrbiii 

m^sr* 

3? 

miFd IiFauI rod), 
p-ipi' aPiae-l mnlnl 


M.Kimum clI in piU'eiinLiin if ", - 


Qrrturql tiririnn wlltl n amaoEhrir 
fi puls 

Fa-nrwrsl culFirvp wiib n PTi^oih 
l-ii sh )).n:im urn cul in alee I -a Vs 


uur.B'.iil.i. this is bc-H erith fhe 
F1 ■,-J‘iEiiil meij|F*,LUiih .1 mai .ni urt- 

CUl Dl H“ 

VJ I.,b-iui III-' a r.fichMw biflffpf, 

■*>!>■ alt th-r s.tnm a 
h idcsnvu does 


Alfp * 1 re-ii'l 


TUNGSTFH-CAFFBIOE FL ADFS 

Tltiftr bF-lflii (Live ftp teeth Their cultln® »dg*i are parhcFat el 
lungHiltn-'Caibidb liiiei! Ip ihn bFiir-ip. .nn] |fti.i> w-ll cul pmchcnllr 
•iny-hin.) f!pr- r ccnr w ih rir-n mpd urn ann <,A-,ir4u :y .|> nne Idu.r 
cjil-U'i appt-J 1 scrn.-Aihiii fFewei Ifonn loolhi"! bLidua When u 4 PFf 

oil W40C. r'lpy le#rc .in -ilm 11! innrlod ca' Tnuv nil- ■ «*•! ant For 
cutirnq cer.iTi'i in- or tlntij 1 rut they prpituce ,1 minimum oi bun m 3 
in sFhso-I mtil.il 



Circular Saws 


This is the granddaddy ol portable power tools 
and ts a musl for anybody doing on-lhe-job wood¬ 
working. Et requires as. much as a minute to hand¬ 
saw a 2“x4“, and then the Cut is probably nqt 
absolutely true A portable circular saw lakes sec¬ 
onds to do the same 10 b with accuracy. Put a cir¬ 
cular saw m the hands of a craftsman for the first 
time and he will soon find dozens of ihings it can 
do, including rabbets, dadoes, besots end miters. 
Add a little more experience and some shop-made 
jigs, and the circular saw is an instrument that 
comes close lo rivaling the bench or radial arm 
saws, 

The most dependable method for achieving a 
straight rip cut wilh any portable saw is to clamp 
or nail a guide to- the work being Cul Miters, as 
well as crosscuts, can be done freehand, but 
using a miser box or guide guarantees more ac¬ 
curacy more olten. 

Rabbets involve two passes of the saw The 
Urst cut is a normal rip wish ihe blade at the deplh 
of She rabbet, The second cul requires that the 
work be placed on end and clamped against 



One qiude is goon T-.vg nr ..•■n. r .■■iiiier be ceuain 

Ih-aUhe guide dot *_. I !< -e myrtle 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinels 



A? lof jr?y rip cui. some Kifui ol guide should be used. 



H is essential (hat rhe saw rei<n sleady and ai ngK angles to 
Itie JirsE Cut. cr Ihe rabb-el ipinl will noi Pit. 


QVid j blade sels lor Circular 
5-3 ws are 3 !?' in diameter 
and cost about si 5 They 
are well w&rih me Invest¬ 
ment, 



something that is wide enough to support the 
base of ihe saw as well as the guide. Then the saw 
blade is set deep enough tg intersect with the 
first rip. 

Dadoes are produced with repeated cuts, unless 
you have a set of dado blades. If you are working 
without the dado blades, use a guide to make ihe 
two outside cuts, then rout out the material be¬ 
tween them freehand. 

Since Ihe circular saw is often used as an on¬ 
site tool, il rnay not always be convenient to use 
the saw table design shown here. As an alter' 



When IrEHJhandirig Cuts be- 
iw<?en. me mirial cuts ol a 
plough be cerotul 10 SliW in¬ 
side the chapel Whan mill¬ 
ing plywood. Ihe saw will 
usually do a quicker, eleaner 
job man a chisel. In eiiher 
case, some sa-ndmg ol the 
channel may be necessary. 



I 

I 


__ * ___ 

An alternative 1 o Clamping 
Ihe sew to boards is tg drill 
Polos In each corner ol the 
saw base plate so that iha 
machine can be bolted nr 
nailed to iig sup pud boards. 



This simple, "flip*top'' saw stand should he made small enough 
lo lake on site. 


A7T/KtftD 
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Tools; Extending Their Uses 


native, clamp a board on each side of the saw 
base plate and suspend the boards between saw 
horses with Ihe blade facing up. Lock the saw in 
the ’’on" position and plug it into an extension 
cord wi-th a switch. Attach the switch to one of the 
boards near the saw and use it to turn your "table 
saw” on and off. 

As essential as the circular saw can be on site, 
it becomes a real boon in a shop to anyone cutting 
plywood panels. When attached to the panel saw 
frame shown here, the circular saw will make the 
first two or three cuts in a panel with more ease 
and accuracy than any other tool. The panel is 
stood on edge in the frame and the saw is putted 
down its track, slicing the wood into two- halves 
exactly 48"x47%", No huffing or puffing or cutting 
crooked lines. Moreover, the plans shown here 
allow Ihe saw to be rotated so that panels can be 
ripped lengthwise by locking the saw in place 
and pushing the panel past the blade. In fact, 
with a panel saw frame, you can keep cutting at 
right angles alt day long and end up with nothing 
but nice, square, manageable pieces to handle on 
your stationary tools. 



DETAIL OF PANEL SAW CARRIAGE 



PLANS r QR PANEL SAW FRAME 


2 b 






















































































Shelves, Close(5 A Cabinets 


Stationary Tools 


Sooner or later, every carpenter yearns for a (able 
and/or radial arm saw, (or he knows that the 
moment he turns either of them on, he has stepped 
info the world ol Ihe professional. Every kind of 
saw cut is instantly available to him r Every joint 
known to man becomes standard procedure. So do 
routing, planing, molding, -•.haping and drilling, 
provided the right accessories are used. 


Or you can use jointer-planers, drill presses. 
Shapers, band saws, jigs and lathes to perform 
the many wood operations That can be done in 
your workshop The result is always (he same, 
grow accustomed lo the capabilities of almost 
any stationary tool, and you will forever after feel 
lost anytime it is not available lo you. 



Table Saws 


There is nothing about straight-culling wood on 
a table saw lhat cannot he found in its manual. 
Hips, crosscuts, miters, bevels, compounds, cam- 
fern, tapers,, kerfs and rabbets arc all easy and 
natural operations. With a set of dado blades and 
a molding head, practically any |Ornt and most 
shaping becomes about as simple as pushing 
stock past Ihe blade. But. by adding a few home¬ 
made figs (hero are even more lynctions a table 
saw can perform, such as cult mg circles, wood- 
turning and forming decorative designs. 

A table saw can do all these things, but some¬ 
times it performs grydgrngly, it whines and growls 
and kicks pieces of stock back al ils operator 
with surprising velocity II is a dangerous animal 
that waits with endless patience for the chance lo 
chew off the tip of any finger that strays loo close 
to its bared teeth The machine is designed to cut 
with perfect precision no matter what the task, 
but when you use if never lor get that il will literal¬ 
ly take its pound of flesh if given the slightest 
chance So, the safest way to use a table saw 
without painful, perhaps mutilating. experience is 
lo always think, “jig first " 

Obviously, a blade guard shoufd be uSEd when¬ 
ever possible. But There are many instances when 
a bfa.de guard is more of a hindrance than a help, 
particularly when you are working with small 
pieces. The danger is that the smaller the piece, 
the closer your fingers are to the blade. So, it is 
with the- close work that you should reach for 
some kind of support that will keep the saw in line 
and your hands attached to your wrists. The fol¬ 
lowing pages offer a collection of protective help¬ 
mates that at one lime or another you might want 
to consider building, 



Sometime?, ilie standard 
push slick will not give 
enough -Control over Ihe 
work. Thar is the lime to go 
to this spring -loaded ihoftf 
down. II Is b u i ' lo lit over 
your rip re nee and can be as 
long .15 you wish 



The "spring slick' Is a ctir- 
lerenl kind cl holder. It is 
made fry karting a piece of 
straight-grained (if or hard¬ 
wood and is clawped to the 
saw table so lhal (ha work 
must 5Imp between il and 
the lance The "springs" 
loice Ihe work to Stay in line 
wilh ihe Sense 



Here is an adjustable irough for handling narrow worn Ihd has 
to be resawed or molded Sides 0 .ire E Idem n itnlicoary 
housing over the lende nuide. Si op A has slols in if to accept 
the bolls in platform B. B is lightened to A wAh wing nuls and 
can b& set ol whatever heighi ihe slock requires The damp 
board [CJ is a iso adjusted wiih bolts and wing rails protruding 
through slots in platform B The bolls driven mlo the edge or 
C should be tong enough so that C will loach the tabletop 
when 6 is at its highesl poinl against A 
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tSORK 


An flEt&fnahve to Ihe standard Taper |ing T which can be made 0( 
purchased, is ih& $lcp pg. m -ejlrh*> case, The entire jig is slid 
past the blad&wilh |h<j wo-fH, 



The tenoning lig can come m many lorms-. Mo mrjiier haw you 
mate It. be certAtn thal the vciriicas guide is absolutely at ntfht 
angles to the saw labfe Don't try 10 -ipm the work against IhO 
ng Clamp n 




This V-shaped jig is encnl- 
lailt for wording an Circular 
slock, whether you are shap¬ 
ing it, muling il or rounding 
off the curve wiih a regular 
blade, 



Anoiher wav of rabbeting i 
circle is to nail il against a 
vertical support and use n 
molding head lA/hen decline 
with curved cuts of any kind, 
always work very slowly 


When Culling a circle, clamp 
a board to the labfelon and 
drive a nail through the cen- 
lor of the circre to act as a 
pivot Then sei your blade 
depth so that it Cuts no more 
Ihin fi' ( " and slowly rotate 
the slock Ccnlinue racing 
lbe blade 'i, L at a Irme unlil 
the circle is compfe-lely Cut, 
Using this same l&chnigue 
with a dado assembly or 
mording head, you can do all 
kinds ot muling. dadoing, 
rabbelrng, beveling and 
camferiog 


Table saw jigs can gel to be pretty rnlncale and 
must always be eon si rue ted carefully so lhal every 
angle is accurately measured. On (he other hand, 
(he time spent making a jig will save hours of 
tedious sawmg later. Nor rs there any end lo Ihe 
kinds of jigs you can make on your own 3n de¬ 
signing them, however, bear in mind lhal the pur¬ 
pose of any jig is (i) to give you a wider margin 
of safety, and (2) to support the work you a re 
culling as solidly and accurately as possible One 
of the ways to do this is so position htocks on the 
jig that can ride along the miter gauge slots in the 
saw table, Another handy design feature to re¬ 
member is to leave lips here and there- in the lie 
assembly large enough to let you clamp the jig to 
the fence, table or whas have you Both the 
clamping edges and miter track blocks are par- 
lieu larly important to the two jigs shown on ihc 
next page, since these .are designed !o help you 
convert the table- saw into a wood-turning machine. 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabrnets 


Overhead p ivoe jig. Work i-s 
held in place by drrllingi a 
shallow depression in [ha 
center or the work, with a 
countersink. Then crank [ho 
pivot bott into the depres¬ 
sion until it is seated snugly. 
Work cfl.rt now ho rotated 
over the saw blade. which 
should have no more than 
hite By working slowly, 
you cpn U 30 thip jigs to hol¬ 
low out stock. By moving ihe 
center ot the pivot. a variety 
of bowl shapes ca n be made 
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This is a versatile pg for doing circumltrence work OS all kinds. 
With (he movable legs atlached, you can turn'' square stock 
mir cylinders as well as tapered dowels By looking the work 
in place, Sthn pq actually mokes reeding and llut-ng easier to da 


lhan on a laiho Using p mold log head, it variety of heeds- can 
t>e produced and til poring Can be done, while round tenons 
ire best made with dado blades. With a little experimentation, 
you Wilt lind dozens, of jobs Idol can be done on the !«f| 



Decorative Cuts do not need any particular -ig—ciniy gome 
creative thinking For example, by culling a with tilted 

dado blades on one side,.. 



then turning [he slock Over und making the same cuts on the 

opposite side,.. 
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then reSiwrtg Ihe board frrki Va "‘thick sCrip-s ,. 




The deedJralive dgsigns rh.H can be made $n e table savy ore endlOS'S 


m 



Radial Arm Saws 


What the table saw has trouble doing easily, the 
radial arm can do with less effort, and vice-versa. 
For example, crosscuts, miters and compounds, 
which usually require relatively intricate setting 
up and even special pgs on a table saw. are 
almost insiani&neous on a radial arm, Routing 
and many molding jobs are easier wiih a radial 
arm. while ripping is more accurately done on a 
table saw Because (he radial arm usually has a 
Chuck accessory lhai can be altachecf to the back 
of the motor, it can be used as a drill press or 
router* which is something the table saw cannot 
do. 

On the other hand, (he radial arm has a great 
many movable parts, all ol which are necessary 
lo let the arm rotate 3SO and allow Ihe motor to 
do complete somersaults, This involves a lot of 
screws and bolls r all of which can loosen up as 
any time, so the blade alignment must be checked 
constantly, With nothing movable but the table ior 


the motor-blacfe assembly), (he table saw demands 
far less attention paid to its accuracy. 

Still, the radial arm is easier and probably more 
consistently accurate when you are crosscutting or 
mitering, since if fs not that 20' plank that must 
bo moved* but the saw blade. The advantage of 
holding the work slat ionary when crossculling 
with a radial arm disappears with ripping opera¬ 
tions, The operator must now lead the work from 
one side of (he saw, then reach around the arm 
and motor to controt the stock after it passes the 
blade. With large boards that is not too much oT a 
problem provided there is good support for i?-f 
stock on both sides of the- saw. Bui smaller work 
has a tendency to pull toward the blade and away 
from the fence. You will have an easier iirne main¬ 
taining control and accuracy ii you do your ripping 
on a table saw 

The ideal arrangement is lo have both a radial 
arm and a table saw You can i p on one and cross- 
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cut on InO other, and minimize working time and 
errors in both operations. In some instances 
dadoes and rabbets (if they are rip outs) are better 
performed on the table saw. Generally, ihe dado 
blades and molding heads are easier to gauge 
and control on Hie radial arm The radial has some 
added capabilities, such as drilling, routing and 
sanding. Circular sanding discs can be used on 
either saw. but with the radial arm it is almost 
mandatory lhal the elevation (able shown here 
be made and used. 

The radial arm can also cut arcs and circles 
using the pivot method- There is a slight advan¬ 
tage here since the blade is cranked down Into the 
stock <:never more lhan ' ■ " at a time) and can be 
seen at all limes, so you are never working 
"blind," A useful accessory lo have when you work 
with curved pieces is a V-jig such as the one shown 
on Ihis page, and the turning jig will allow you to 
perform some very decorative lathe work. 

Other jig arrangements may be required from 
time to time when you work wllh a radial arm saw. 
As with any power tool, you should not hesilate 
tq invent arrangements as the need arises, 




By making two identical Lahles., y-gu can portion Worn Ofl either 
side of the motor and use them tor end cutting, shaping or 
molding. Only oru> mble rs needed lo elevate work sufficiently 
fgr disc sanding operations. 


■ "'f 3£tA4EJU 
.'*3L£ JfWtTX. 



U .init a nd»l driven through 
Ihs den tar of ihe work, and 
• nto the saw iabfo npl only 
permits you to Cut oul Cir- 
cins. hut also io roul and/oi 
shape them 



This V-jig is parliculBrty uSOlul Tor sanding, molding and rout¬ 
ing operations. 



The turning jig perrmis a vaoely ol daeorfitlwe work on dowels 
Which can ba made wilh the saw blade from square slack. 
Then it can ponlinue lo hold Ihe work lor routing and shaping 
operations 



Bowling is particularly successful on a radial arm. since lha 
blade can be rotated as well as angled, The work can be 
speeded up considerably by using dodo blades 
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Drill Presses 


If all you ever want to do is drill holes, don't waste 
your money on a drill press, Any hand power 
drill will do just as well and cost a lol less.. Sul if 
you intend to do any drum sanding, routing, 
rasping, shaping, mortising or decorative work, a 
drill press is the perfecl tool to have. Ills capable 
of all these operations, but to do some of (hem 
well you may want to make one or two of the ac¬ 
cessory tables shown 



neifi-is. of a falsing tafcSe In 
tie used when drum sjtndamg', 



This rotary rasp table can help you achieve some very ac¬ 
curate cutting, especially if you use the auxiliary guides.. 



This touter tadie is comped to ihe drill press column and can 
toe swung: out of ihe way when noi needed and serve os 4 
holding platform ler tools. 



The lathe is (he only shop fool lhal produces com¬ 
pletely finished work from rough slock, and il can 
do that in a great many ways using a variety of 
chisels and knives. But it can also be used as a 


router, shaper and sander simply by adding chuck 
adapters to the deadstock spindle and using a 
simple worktable jig 
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ThfS vertical <Q sjCs pn Ihc lathe ted anti ie :.iiaal For handling 
small work 6hal rettuif0$ Shaping, drum sanding or raulmg. 



The horizontal table dfc' 
signed to- bardie larger 
piOC«S when shaping or 
routing, and aS a wo^kiabtt 
when using a sanding disc. 


Specialty Machines 

There are other highly specialized tools that 
have a place in the home workshop. There is, lor 
example, (he poinler. which is a power planer that 
can also Torm rabbets, tenons, tapers and bevels, 
but that is about all 

Shapers shape wood, using the same molding 
head that can be attached lo a drill press, lathe, 
radial arm saw or table saw. Since the molder 
blades are all the same, a shaper produces the 
same results with perhaps a little more efficiency 
—^and that is ds only real advantage. 

Jig saws cut a variety of fretwork and so do 
band saws. Both are marvelous machines to have 


around, particularly if you are cutting a lol of 
curves. The band saw is slightly more versatile, if 
only because it is big enough to handle some 
heavy-duty straight cutting, such as resawing. 

Stalionary belt and disc sanders sand. They aiso 
grind but that is the limit of Iheu lunclions, im- 
poriant as they may be. 

Perhaps Ihe best equipped workshops contain 
ail of the tools discussed But any shop that 
boasts a table saw, drill press, band saw and 
disc-belt Sander is more than sufficiently equipped 
to produce any shell, closet or cabinet project in* 
eluded in (hts book. 
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Wood: The Basic Material 


Deep in Ihe rain forests of Central America, 
lumberjacks always hew the primavera iree in the 
dark of a moonless night. T'he primavera's sap 
rises and tails, not with the seasons, but with the 
phases of the moon IN! is felled when the moon is 
rising, insects will be attracted to its abundance 
of sap and deslroy the logs before they can be 
brought to market. 

The lungEes of Wesl Africa are so incredibly 
dense that the huge African mahogany can only 
be chopped down by hand. Then sometimes hun¬ 
dreds of men are needed to drag each immense 
log through the unyielding underbrush to Ihe near¬ 
est waterway. 

Teak is among the heaviest of ail woods, and 
has the larges! leaves of any tree in the world. 
The leaves average more than two square feet and 
are so coarse and tough that native cabinet¬ 
makers in India use them as sandpaper. The wood 
itself is so heavy that a newly cut tree will not 
float. Thus it takes nearly six: years for Indian 
leak lo reach America, lor in order lo harvesl Ihe 
Iree it must lirst be girded, (hat is, cul completely 
around ihe bark and into the heartwood. Then it is 
left standing for three years or so. until the wood 
has dried enough lo at least float in water. Only 
then is the teak cut down and the ID- to 15-ton 
logs hauled by elephant or buffalo to the nearest 
river. 

The red mangrove is a very common tropical 
tree usually found at the edge ol muddy salt flats. 
Its trunk does not begin at the ground but is held 
atoll by hundreds of aerial roots that form a 
tangled mass ol stilts beneath it. There are other 
trees lhal have aerial roots, such as ihe banyan, 
which drops ''stringers" from its lower branches, 
and they, in turn, take root and grow into separate 
trees. 

Or consider the papaya tree, which has no 
branches but bears a crown of long, stalked 


leaves at the lop ol its trunk. The trunk is made 
up of a pulpy, pitchlike material, leaving the main 
support of the entire 30-foot iree to a n el work of 
thick-walled fibers in the bark When the Irunk is 
dried, it becomes a soupy mass: the only solid 
material (eft is the mesh work of bark fibers. 

If the papaya is too soft to be useful, there are 
also many trees so hard they have little or no 
commercial use. On (he other hand, there are 
some woods that have a unique characteristic, 
such as flexibility, which relegates them to speci¬ 
fic commercial uses. The lancewood. or downy 
serviceberry, for example, is used almost ex¬ 
clusively in the manufacture or flyrods. Then there 
are aN those violinists who absolutely refuse to 
use any bow not made from beefwood. There are 
woods such as Burma teak, b(ue gum and brier- 
root, which do not burn. In Japan, Burma teak 
and blue gum are used in building construction 
to protect against fire, white 10,000 tons of brier- 
root are consumed each year in the manufacture 
of tobacco pipes. In Australia, Queensland walnut 
is valued by the makers of electrical equipment 
because of its high insulatsng properties. In every 
part of the world, trees give man a variety of 
drugs, oils, glues, confections, doth, seasonings, 
fuel and at least 10.000 manufactured products. 

There are more than 25,000 different known 
species of trees in the world today, Of these, 
1,182 kinds are found in (he United States, with 
the state ol Florida having (he most species—314, 
California boasts the tallest known living tree, a 
redwood standing 383 feel high with a root sys- 
lem that stre-iches over an area of (hree acres. 
Theoretically, trees are capable of growing in¬ 
definitely. and some of the giant sequoias are 
estimated to be more than 4,000 years old. Then 
again, the balsa tree must be cut down within 
seven years or it will deteriorate and become 
commercially valueless. 


Identifying Woods 


ft as a common notion that (he age of a tree can 
be accurately computed by counting the "annual" 
rings that appear in the stump. Thai is true—but 
only for trees growing in temperaie zones where 
the period of growth and wood production occurs 
once a year. Elsewhere, (here may be numerous 
interrupted periods of growth each year, produc¬ 
ing several layers of wood, and (herefore many 
growth rings annually. In Ihe tropics, where growth 


is more or Jess continuous all year long, (here are 
no rings at all in the tree trunks. 

To identify any tree it is necessary to examine 
many more aspects than just its growth rings. No 
two trees are ever Ihe same, so men have devised 
numerous categories for the process of identifying 
wood- The best known—and also the broadest— 
of these categories are softwood and darcfwood- 
AII conifers, or conebearing trees, such as spruce, 
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pine or cedar, are considered softwoods. All 
flowering Irees, such as oak, maple or mahogany, 
arc hardwoods. Bui this basic division has its 
shortcomings since there are softwoods, such as 
the firs or pine, which are considerably harder 
than balsa, a tree classified as a hardwood. To 
eliminate such discrepancies, total classification 
of any tree involves a considers I ion of its color, 
odor, taste, texture, grain, growth rings fit any), 
resin ducts, pattern and so on. It takes a labo¬ 
ratory and the scientific knowledge of a systematic 
botanist (or taxonomist, as the scientist who 
studies trees calls himseJfJ to accurately identity 
any given piece of wood. 

The resuII of all the work done in classifying 
Irees is that every known species has been given 
a scientific name chosen according to a strict set 
of international rotes, known as the International 
Code ol Botanical Nomenclature. The botanical 
name is derived Irom Latin or Greek, so ihal it 
will be intelligible to all taxonomrsts regardless of 
their native tongue. Each species is, in fact, 
given two names. The first is its assigned genus. 
The second is a specific epithet cither describing 


something about the Iree, or alluding to the man 
who discovered the species. Thus, we have Pop- 
ulus balsamtfpra. Popuius is the La I in name for 
poplar, Bafsamifera means balsam-bearing. The 
common name for the Populus batspmit&ra is bal¬ 
sam poplar. The scientilic name tor satinay is 
Syncarpia hillfi. Syncarpia means fused fruits, and 
the species was discovered by a man named Hill, 
Besides (he botanical nomenclature, trees 
usually acqutre a common name lhat achieves 
a broad acceptability. Common names are not 
subject to international regulalion and if a tree is 
little known or seldom used commercially, it may 
not have any common name a! all. Conversely, 
many different species may end up with exactly 
the same popular name, like ironwootJ The name 
ironwood is used for more than BO different spe¬ 
cies of Irees around the world. It seems that 
wherever you go, local residents have picked the 
name ironwood ro designate the toughest, mean¬ 
est, heaviest, Orneriesl wood irt the neighborhood. 
Fortunalely, the taxonomists have their own names 
for all 60 species, so at least (hay know which tree 
people are talking about. 


How a Tree Is Structured 

Under a microscope, and from a battery of scien¬ 
tific tests, it becomes evident that a tree—any 
irae-Hs an unbelievably complex structure, ft has 
cells and tissues, chemicals and minerals, crystals 
of calcium oxalate, sugars starch grains, oils, fats, 
resins, tannins and a I ka In ids Consider just I he 
cross section of a tree trunk. Ai me very center is 
the pilh, the soft core of the iree. usually darker 
than the wood around it Radiating Irom ihe pith 
are vascular rays which cut across the layers of 
wood and through Ihe bark of She tree The rays 
are made up of soft tissues, necessary for storing 
food. The wood at the center oi a tree is always 
darker than the wood nearest [h- bark, and often 
a different color. This inner, darker wood is the 
haartwood The outer ring of lighter colored wood 
is known as S 3 pwpod Hnariwoon is the main 
strength of mas! trees. I Is cells are maclive and 
often clogged with waste materials which give ihe 
wood its particular coloring. Hear!wood also re¬ 
sists decay bailer than sap wood Sapwood is 
made up of living cells that are busy conducting 
water and minerals from the root system to the 
leaves of the Iree. The sapwood layer varins be¬ 
tween i Vt w and 2“ in width fas much as 6“ in some 
species). As the iree grows, 1 hc- inner edge of Ihe 
sapwood ring becomes inactive md forms heart- 
wood It is heariwood lhai provide? Tic lumber you 


buy: most sapwood is too saturated with moisture 
to have any commercial value. 

Ringing the sapwood, and separating it from the 
bark of the tree, is a sheath of generative cells 



Cross sec lien oi a tree uunk 
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known as vase u la i cambium. The cambium end- 
lessFy produces new cetls that add wood to the 
inside ol Ihe tree and more bark to (he outside. 
The inner bark carries food to the living parts of 
the tree, while? the outer bark is made up ol dead 
cells that lorm its protective shield It is the Cam¬ 


bium thal generates the growth rings, which in 
many climates are divided into two segments. The 
first ring is formed at the star! of the growth sea¬ 
son and is catted springwood, or early wood. The 
second ring, formed at the end of the growth 
period, is known as summer wood, or late wood 


Wood Cuts and Seasoning 


T*v .Vi" ways lumber is most usually sawed 

There are iwo ways that sawmills cut a tree ifllo 
lumber A log thal is sliced parallel to the vascular 
rays has been qua r terse wed {if it is hardwood), or 
edge-grained (if <1 is softwood) When the log is 
Cm 1 perpendic«f‘> n r to the rays it is plainsawed {if 
it is hardwood) or rial-grained (il il is softwood). 
You can identify how any board was cut by look¬ 
ing at Ihe growth rings on its ends. It the rings are 
roughly parallel tines, the board was quartersawed 
■;gr edge-grained) II the growth rings form a series 
of inverted Vs. the board was pi am sawed {or Mai- 
grained). 

Bui no log is just cut up al the saw mill. It Is 
also seasoned All wood has a remarkable amount 
of moisture in U—anywhere from 30% to three 
times the weight ol the wood. Much of this mois¬ 
ture i$ ‘Tree water" silling in Ihe celt cavities (it is 
iust floating around between the fibers of the 


wood). There is also an "absorbed water" content, 
which is especially important because it is this 
water that affecls Ihe shrinkage of the lumber. By 
definition, "absorbed water" is water that has 
been absorbed by Ihe wood itsell. 

Alter all free water is removed from a piece of 
lumber, and only Ihe absorbed water is left, the 
wood is considered lo have reached ils fiber- 
saturation point. For most woods, that means 
30% of its weight is stilt moisture, and as this 
final 30% moisture content is reduced, shrinkage 
{called seasoning) begins lo lake place. Shrink¬ 
age, by the way, occurs mostly across the grain 
of the wood, so lhat a board being dried will be¬ 
come narrower, but nol much shorter. 

The excess moislure in wood is eliminated by 
orte of two seasoning processes. The lumber can 
be air-dried by slacking it outdoors with spaces 
left between layers so that air can circulate freely 
around each piece. The drawback to this obvi¬ 
ously economical system is that it takes a long 
time and in humid, wet or cold climates it is not 
very practical. So There is kiln drying, which is 
dene in huge ovens where temperature, humidity 
and air circulation are all strictly controlled In 
theory, if ihe kiln process has been handled prop¬ 
erly, the wood will shrink without too many warps, 
twists, crooks, bows, checks or splits. But any¬ 
body who has spent half an hour looking over the 
merchandise in his local lumberyard knows how 
far theory can be from reality. 




Wood Veneers 


Mosl of Ihe woods lhat concern the home crafts¬ 
man are, at one lime or another, in one form or 
another, converted into veneers, Today, depend¬ 
ing on i he size of the tree I hey were cul from, 
veneers come in ■-•□nous dimensions —1/42". 1/40" 
or 1/28" thick. Thai sounds simple enough, but it 
is no easy fa at lo scrape a less-than-paper-thin 
sheet of wood from a 10 -ion log. even with so phis- 
heated modern equipment. 

The art oi veneering dates back as far as ihe 
lime of the ancient Egyptians; it was immensely 


popuiar during the Roman Empire for the same 
reasons il is cherished today. It would be virtually 
impossible to make furniture from solid pieces of 
some of the highly patterned woods used as 
veneers. In some instances, the cost of the solid 
wood is prohibitive, In other cases, such woods 
as walnut burl produce a beaulrful—but structur¬ 
ally weak—grain that splits and warps when il is 
used as lumber. Then there are iropical woods 
like ebony, which is so dense that a small table 
made from solid stock would be almost loo heavy 
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To move. And finally. many of the beautiful pat¬ 
terns that exist as veneers would be loteiiy ob¬ 
scured inside a piece of lumber and never be 
seen by anyone- 

Ol d as veneering is, it was not until the twentieth 
century that science and technology provided 
truly manageable ways of handling veneers. 


Sharper sawing knives have been developed along 
with better machinery and more precise eutling 
and drying techniques. In (act, today veneer can 
actually be produced in Ihicknesses of 1/lOOth 
of an inch! (See Chapter 7 for some rep resent alive 
photographs of veneers.) 


Cutting and Drying Veneers 


Veneers are cut at the mills in four different ways. 
They can be sawed in the old-fashioned way with 
a circular saw blade, which is really many shin 
blades bonded together Bui the saw wastes con¬ 
siderable stock and aboul the thinnest veneer it 
can produce is 1/24 1 " So modern technology has 
developed three far more efficient ways of slicing 
oft thinner veneers than with a sawing knffe. To¬ 
day. veneers can be peeled from a tog by mov¬ 
ing it up and down againsl a slalionary blade. 
They can be rotary cut by putting the log on a 
huge lathe and rotating it against a knife lhai 
' unwinds" the entire piece of wood, Or the logs 
Can be cut in half and (hen sliced on a veneer 
lathe, with the flat side serving as an automatic 
cutoff lor each sheet- 

Mo matter hew veneer is cut. it must then be 
dried, This is accomplished by putlmg each sheel 
in a dryer consisting of heated plates that move 
up and down* alternately pressing and freeing the 
veneers between them During both the cutting 
and drying operations, all of the sheets Prom each 
log are carefully kepi together so that the patterns 
can be matched by ihe craftsmen who purchase 
them When they come oul ol Ihe drying machine, 



Dampened verteeri may tw weighcen down unhi they are dry, 
Or clamped between Lwo be-ardE Be Sure the pressure on the 
venWfS is -evenly distributed. 


each sheet is numbered measured and crated 
for shipment, 

Veneers will remain in good condition indef¬ 
initely. provided they are laid flat and held down 
under a light weight, if you should store some 
veneer at home and ft becomes dry and buckles, 
dip a whisk broom in water and sprinkle the 
veneer The damp veneers are (hen placed under 
a heavy weight and by Ihe time they are dry, (hey 
will be ffat and ready lor use again 



Plain (flail slicing produce? arched conligyralions called Ol Ihe-annular rings The half-round cul is across Ihe annular 

"calhedral? The rotary CUl causes a bolder pallern becauiB tings and achieves a grain pattern which is a combination of 

no log is. eomplonoly round and the ralhe knile Outs in and out the plain and rotary cols. 


Criteria for Selecting Veneer 

The appearance of veneer is described in igrms of 
gram, pattern, texture, color, odor, taste and luster, 
although there is considerable misuse of the terms. 
Grain, lor example, technically refers to She direc¬ 


tion or orientation of wood fibers and that is all 
Ihe term refers to. Vet there a. r e six broad cate¬ 
gories of grain- 

1 .Straight grain means that the fibers run more 
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The six major typas of wood gfSin 
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or less parallel to each, other along the length 
of the tree. 

2. An irregular grain occurs when the fibers vary 
with the vertical axis of the log. Irregular grains 
are often restricted to a small portion of the 
wood* such as around a knot, 

3. Diagonal grains come from man. nol nature. 
They happen when the person wielding the saw 
messes up and cuts an otherwise straight grain 
at an angle. 

4. A spiral grain is one I hat twists itself around 
the tree* like the thread of a screw. 

5. Interlocked grains come Irom a spiral going in 
one direction during one growth layer, Ihen in¬ 
clining toward the opposite direction in the next 
layer. 

6. A wavy grain has I he fibers constantly changing 
directions, and makes the grain look bumpy 
when it is really Oat. 


Grain and Pattern 

Much of the confusion in terms comes Irom the 
difference between grain and pattern. Grain de¬ 
fines the direction of the wood fibers. Pattern 
refers to the nalural configuration seen on Ihe 
surface of the wood* It is produced by the inter¬ 
action of several elemenls in the wood including 
the growth rings, vascular rays* the grain and 
what happens to it around knots, burls, crotches 
and bulls, color variations and all kinds of other 
irregularities. 

The grain of the wood has a tremendous effect 
on its pattern. An irregular grain can create a 
quilted pattern; interlocked grains often produce 
a ribbon, or stripe; a wavy grain may generate a 
fid-dleback design. The names for these different 
configurations go on endlessly because veneer 
salesmen sometimes think up special names to 
describe a particular veneer they have on hand¬ 
some of the more la mi Mar patterns are given col¬ 
orful appellations like mottle, plum-pudding, curly* 
swirl, crotch, feather-crotch, moonshine crotch, 
linger-roll* bird's-eye, pigment and burl 


Understanding Texture 

The texture of a wood means the feel of il r and is 
described as fine or coarse. The differences in 
texture have to do with the size of the wood celts 
and the width of the vascular rays. If the cells are 
large and the rays are wide, Ihe texlure is said to 
be coarse (as in oak, ash and chestnut). If the 
cells are small and the rays narrow, the texture is 
considered fine (as are mosl softwoods). Natu¬ 
rally there are plenty of grades in between in¬ 
cluding moderately coarse (walnut, mahogany), 
and very line (European boxwood). 
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Color in Wood 

The coitus found in wood range from black to 
While with practically everything in between The 
color of any wood comes from the clrmate and 
so it content of the area in which ihe tree grows. 
As a result, the color of walnut, lor example, varies 
considerably between France and Italy and evert 
from state to state in the United States. The color 
is sometsmes elusive, too. I! may change when the 
wood is exposed to light, air, moisture or heat, be¬ 
coming either darker or lighter. It can also be 
changed chemically: timing will lighten most 
woods, white the fumes from ammonia gas will 
darken wood and remove ihe pink and red shades 
Bleaching can produce some attractive resells, 
and (here is a whole industry in Europe dedicated 
to the dyeing of veneers, 

The Fragrance of Wood 

Many timbers also have a special scent, partic¬ 
ularly when they are freshly cut, although this 
frequently disappears as the wood is dried. On 
Ihe other hand, cedar and sandalwood retain 
their unique aroma, as do camphor wood and pine 

The Importance o# Taste 

Taste is also a part of wood and has an influential 
effect on the kinds of lumber used in certain in¬ 
dustries, Certain foodstuffs are put in wooden 
containers (hat wifi fend no odor or taste to their 
contents. Some whiskies and many wines are 


aged in wooden casks that enhance: their taste 
by imparting a "woody" flavor. Clothes closets 
and chests are made ol cedar because the lasts 
and smell ol cedar is repellent to insects. 

Luster in Wood 

Finally, there is the luster of wood, Luster relies 
on the wood cells and how they reflect light. As a. 
rule, Qua rters awed surfaces are more lustrous 
than flat-sawed ones. If certain patterns such as 
a liddleback or stripe are present in a quarter- 
sawed board, the pattern will be even more lus¬ 
trous. II should be kept in mind, however, that 
luster in wood does not always mean that it will 
lake a good polish. 

What Wood for Your Project? 

Grain, figure, texture, color, odor and taste are 
all characteristics of wood that are taken into 
account by the taxonomists when they set about 
the task of classifying a tree. More important to 
the craftsman is which of the 25,000 known species 
shall he select for a given project? By and large 
the chosce rs a matter of personal preference and 
focal availabilities. Given ihe many woods sold 
commercially, the choice can also be guided by 
the "workability" of the lumber. There is not space 
enough in this volume to describe all of the world’s 
lumber, but the next Few pages delineate some of 
the more readily available woods and present their 
most usual uses as well as characteristics. 


Softwoods 

Bald Cypress 

Taxodium dlstichum {having ihe appearance of 
Tax us. or yew double-rankec lhal is, the leaves 
are in (wo rows). Bald cypress is known in various 
states in the U S. as black cypress, buck cypress, 
cow cypress, red cypress southern cypress, 
swamp cypress* while cypress and yellow cypress, 
Found from Delaware to Florida Id Texas to 
Illinois, usually growing in wet lowlands and 
swamps. 

Description. Durable and resists decay, II is 
medium-hard, strong and fairly heavy. It has a 
straight, close grain, When rubbed the wood feels 
greasy to the touch, Heartwood varies horn pate 
brown to blackish brown, sometimes with a red¬ 
dish tinge. The heartwood of darker specimens 
□lien has a rancid odor bul it does not impart 
taste, odor or color to food products. 

Uses. Cypress is everybody's Mo I choice lor 
durability In the construe!ion of coffins, stadium 


seats and greenhouses. Because of its decay re¬ 
sistance it is frequently used tor posts, beams, 
roofing, docks, bridges and wooden Containers of 
all kinds. Crotches are sold as veneers under the 
name faux sat toe. 

Cedar, Western Red 

Thuja plicata (an aromatic wood; folded, scale¬ 
like leaves), Also known as canoe cedar, giant 
arbor vitae, Idaho cedar, Pacific red cedar, shingle- 
wood and stinking cedar. Grows from southern 
Alaska, to northern California to Montana and 
Idaho, primarily in mois! soil. 

Description. Moderately soft and limber but has 
exlremefy high resistance to decay. It has low re¬ 
sistance to nail withdrawal bgi glues easily and 
holds paint exceptionally well Straighi-grained, 
moderately coarse an texture Easily worked with 
tools and accepts a good finish Heartwood is 
reddish or pinkish brown lo dull brown and has 
characteristic cede; aroma 
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B.TieJ Gyfiross Western red cedar Douglas fir 


Uses. Shingles, miflworfc, boatbuilding, poles, 
posts and house siding. For any outdoor project 
this is One Of the woods lo use. 

Fir, Douglas 

Pscudotsuaa mvrtziesii ifalsc hemlock; after 
Arohrbnld Itfenzies, who discovered it in 17“9l), 
Also called Douglas spruce, fir, yellow fir. red 
pine, red spruce, red hr, Oregon pine and a 
host of other names Grows all over the western 
states, from Texas lo Canada; sometimes rt gets 
lo he pretty let, as well as over 400' tali Its record 
is 70.000 board feet of high-grade lumber Irom a 
single tree. 

Description. Moderately heavy and strong, very 


stiff. Heartwood is dense and relatively hard, with 
moderate decay resistance. The wood is yellowish 
and light tan with brownish streaks. It is difficult 
to work wilh hand tools but holds fastenings well 
and can be glued satisfactorily. It is a poor wood 
to paint since it does not absorb preservatives. 

Uses. Douglas fir is primarily used today as a 
veneer lor plywood. It is also used in sashes, 
doors, boxes, lumber, millwork and as pulp. 

Hemlock, Western 

Tsvga heterophy^a <hemlock; various-leaved). 
Known also as hemlock spruce, Alaska pine and 
Pacific hemlock. Grows along the western coast 
from Alaska to central California and as far east 
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as Montana and Idaho at tow mountainous al¬ 
titudes in those ureas. 

Description. Hearlwood is low in decay resis¬ 
tance but of very fine tenure, lightweight and 
straight-grained It is light reddish brown, often 
with a purple cast. Western hemlock cuts easily 
and produces smooth surfaces. 

Uses. Primarily used for pulpwood, containers 
and plywood core slock. It ss also used m tighter 
construction such as siding, subtlooring, joists, 
studs, planking and rafters. 

Larch, Western 

isrix QGGitfentgiis (the classical name ol this spe- 
cies; leaves that fall in autumn). Thrives in Mon¬ 


tana and as far north as British Columbia at 
elevalrons of 2,000' to 7.000' 

Description. Heavy and moderately hares, this 
wood is stiff, strong and reasonably decay-resis¬ 
tant. Ranks high in nail resistance but small or 
blunt-pointed nails help to reduce splitting. Heart- 
wood is russet brown with no distinctive odor. 
Will sccepl a natural or stain finish, but does fiot 
hold pamt. Hard to work With tools, 

Uses, Cheap-grade furniture, poles r < 
and structural our poses. 

Pine, Ponderosa 

Pinus pantiBrasd (the classical Lain n me: 
heavy), Also called big pine, bird's-eye pine, knotty 
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pine, loefgepole prne, Oregon pine, pitch pine. pole 
pine and prickly pine, Grows from Alaska to Cali¬ 
fornia end as far up the Rockies as 1 2.000 feet, 
Description. Does not warp much but is moder¬ 
ately light, weak, timber and resistant to decay, 
Heanwood is yellowish to light reddish or orange- 
brown. A bird's-eye pattern similar to that found 
in maple ra sometimes present. 

Uses. Popular lor cabinetwork* general mill- 
work, sash, doors and moldings. Inferior grades 
are used for interior trim, poles, fences, paper 
pulp and Crates. 

Pine* Shortleaf 

Pinus echinata (Latin name for the species; spiny)', 
Also called Carolina pine, Northern Carolina pine, 


pitch pine and yellow pine. Grows throughout the 
southeastern United States. 

Description. Moderately heavy, hard, strong, 
stiff and dec ay-resistant. Its nail withdrawal re¬ 
sistance ranks with hemlock, spruce and Douglas 
fir. Hearlwood ranges from yellow and orange to 
reddish brown and tan 

Uses, Principally used in building const ruction, 
interior trim and paper pulp, boxes, furniture and 
telephone poles, 

Pine, Sugar 

Pirius Lambertiana fLatin name for the species; in 
honor of Aylmer Bourke Lambert) Other popular 
names are big pine, gcganlic pine, great sugar 
pine, shade pine. Ranges from Oregon to lower 
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Redwo-od Silka SpnidG Enfl&lmann spruce 


California and Mexico; usually found in the higher 
altitudes. 

Description. Lightweight and moderately soft, 
this wood is moderately timber and weak, with a 
low decay resistance, Easy to work with tools, 
does not split easily and has -moderate resistance 
to nail withdrawal. Heartwood is light brown to a 
pale reddish brown, 

Uses, -Suitable for all phases of house construc¬ 
tion, mfllwork, containers and furniture, 

Pine t Western White 

Pinos monticola (Latin name lor the species; of the 
mountains). Other names rnclude Idaho white 
pine, mountain pine and silver pine. This species 
belongs to the northwest—Idaho Washington, 


Oregon and British Columbia. 

Description. Moderate in weight, softness, and 
Stiffness as well as low in decay resistance. Light 
cream to reddish brown in color, which darkens 
with exposure, Works easily with tools and glues 
readily, does not split easily and has moderate 
nail-puiling resistance. 

Uses, Lumber, three-quarters of it used in con- 
struclion. After lhal, planks, millwork. boxes and 
furniture. It is an a FL purpose wood 

Redwood 

Sequoia sempervirens (after the Cherokee Indian, 
Sequoya; always green) The giant redwood is 
found only in a 35-mMa-wide strip ihai reaches 
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WhilB ash Quaking aspen American ftasswood 


500 miles along the California coast. How big is 
it? Would you believe a record ot 380 loot with a 
diameter of 36 feel? Thai made 344.000 board 
leet of lumber—a lillle over 65 miles—all from the 
same tree. 

Descriplion. Lightweight, moderately hard, 
strong and stiff with outstanding decay resistance. 
Intermediate nail withdrawal resistance but lakes 
paint exceptionally well. Heart wood fs a uniform 
deep reddish brown and has no distinctive odor, 
taste or feel. 

Uses. Frammg and construction of houses, mill- 
work. outdoor lumilure, trim and molding. 

Spruce, Sitka 

Pice a sitchensis (pitch; of Sitka Island, Alaska). 


Also called sequoia silver spruce, silver spruce, 
western spruce and West Coast spruce. Grows 
along ihe Pacific Coast from Alaska to California, 
but never more than 50 miles inland. 

Description, A lightweight wood that is moder¬ 
ately soft, weak and sliff with a tow decay re¬ 
sistance. Planed surfaces show a silky sheen, 
taut planing produces a woolly grain, Works well 
with tools, holds fastenings well. It is not unusual 
to find large, clear, straight-grained pieces with a 
uniform texture and almost no defects. Heartwood 
is tight pinkish yellow to pale brown. 

Uses, Lumber, cooperage and paper pulp as 
well as musical instruments. Other major uses in¬ 
clude furniture, millwork and crates. 
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Y&iHow birch Stack clher/y Eastern cr5((0iiwi50d 


Spruce, Engelmann 

Picea engetmannii (pilch; after George Engelmann, 
who first identilied (he species). Found high in the 
western mountains,, ranging from Canada to New 
Mexico. 

Description. .Rated as lightweight, it is solt and 
weak, moderately limber with a low decay re¬ 
sistance. Hear (wood is hard to discern from sap- 
wood; both range from white to pate yellowish 
brown, 

Uses. Principally used for lumber, erossties and 
poles, subllooring. sheathing and studding. 


Hardwoods 

Ash, White 

Fraxirius americana (Laiin, meaning ash; ci i Amer¬ 
ica}. Found in most of the states east of the 
Mississippi, 

Description. The wood is slronq, stiff and has 
notable bending Qualities II is moderately rated 
as to ease ot working, tendency lo split and 
ability to hold nails and screws. Heart g-: is 
brown Lo dart* brown, occasion at I \ wuh i red¬ 
dish tint. Sometimes confused ,v >h hickory un¬ 
less, viewed through a microsr 

Uses. Handles for everything—shovels, forks, 
hoes, rakes Also used for t ns km i , rnityre 
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Aspen, Quaking 

PopuStss tromuloipos f Latin name; resembling the 
European aspen). Grows throughout the northern 
and western parts of the United Stales. 

Description. One of the lightweight hardwoods, 
it is soft, weak, limber and low in decay resistance. 
Hear!wood is light brown to white with occasional 
brown streaks. Low resistance to nail withdrawal 
and tends to split under the action of nails or 
screws. Easily worked with band or power tools, 
aspen glues well and can be painted but does not 
accept stain. Highly patterned logs and some 
crolches are sold as veneers. 

Uses. Principally lumber, pulp, excelsior and 
matches. 

Basswood, American 

Tilt a am&rfcana (Latin name lor the species; of 
America) Also caFJed American finders, bee tree, 
bfack lime iree, time tree, linn, linden, whitewood. 
wickup and yellow basswood. Found throughout 
the eastern hall of the United States, 

Description. Lightweighi, weak, moderately stiff 
with a low resistance to decay. Hearlwood is 
creamy white to a Eight brown or reddish tint. 
Easy to work wilh tools, holds pa ini well and glues 
easily. Also resists splitting from nails and has a 
low resistance to nail withdrawal. 

Uses. Most basswood is used for lumber, crates 
and general millwork It is popular with furniture 
manufacturers as a core overlaid wilh high-grade 
veneers. 

Birch, Yellow 

Betula aileghartiBrisis (Latin name for birch; of the 
Allegheny Mountains). Also called gray birch, 
silver birch and swamp birch. Grows from Canada 
lo the Great Lakes and New England: as far south 
as North Carolina. 

Description. He art wood fs heavy, strong, stiff 
and has a low decay resistance Creamy brown 
with tinges oi red. a curly or wavy figure is often 
prominent. The wood works easily with power 
tools, has a high nail withdrawal resistance and 
takes a nice finish. 

Uses. Primarily used in furniture manufacture, 
general millwork and wooefenware. Et is available 
in both lumber and plywood as well as veneers. 

Cherry, Black 

Pain us sarotina {peach: late maturing). Also re- 
lermd to as chokeeherry, whiskey cherry, rum 
cherry and wild cherry, Found alf over the eastern 
half of the United Slates, the black cherry is 
particularly abundant in New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 


Description. Heavy wood, considered hard, stiff 
and strong, does not require any special saw 
blades. Sands easily and is capable of holding a 
highly colished finish. Heart wood is a distinctive 
light to dark reddish brown 

Uses, The best logs are cut into veneers for 
cabinetmaking, furniture and musical instruments, 
bul it can also be purchased as lumber. 

Cottonwood, Eastern 

Populus cfeiloides (Latin name for the species; 
triangular leal shape), The many popular names 
include aspen cottonwood, Carolina poplar, river 
poplar, water poplar, yellow cottonwood. Has a 
wide distribution from the Great Flams to the 
East Coast everywhere it thrives best in moist 
soil. 

Description. Reasonably light and soft, wood is 
timber and has low decay resistance. Hearcwocd 
is grayish white to a light grayish brown with oc¬ 
casional sireaks of light brown. It has a smooth, 
even texiure and is slightly lustrous. Easily worked 
with tools, though care must be taken that a chip¬ 
ped or fuzzy grain is not produced Does not split 
easily when nailed, has a low nail withdrawal re¬ 
sistance and will glue well if the proper care is 
taken. Holds paint well, 

Uses, Major uses are as lumber and in con¬ 
tainer and furniture manufacture. II is often used 
as a core lo* high-grade veneers and is sold in 
veneer sizes, 

Elm, American 

Litmus amen cans 'Latin name, from America), 
Found ihroughou! the eastern states excepl in the 
Appalachian highlands and southern Florida. 

Description. Heavy, moderately hard wood, 
which is relatively stiff and has a low resistance 
to decay Hear [wood is brown to dark brown, oc¬ 
casionally wilh shades o( red. Although slightly 
below average in woodworking properties, elm 
is excellent for glueing and has an iniemnediate 
resistance 1o nail withdrawal Also has excellent 
bending qualities. 

Uses. The lumber is a primary material in mak¬ 
ing containers, furniture, barrels and kegs, prin¬ 
cipally because it bends so well Manufactured as 
veneers for plywood: when quarter-sliced it pro¬ 
vides decorative veneers for furniture. 

Hickory 

Carya ovafa fGreek for nut; egg-shaped). There are 
16 species and 20 varieties of hickory found in 
America, most ol them growing in the eastern half 
of the country. True hickories include Ihe shag- 
bark, shelEbark. pignut and mockbrnut. (Not 
pictured.) 
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American elm Sugar maple 


Description. The wood of the true hickories is 
very heavy and very hard. Actually, the combina¬ 
tion of strength, hardness, toughness and stiffness 
found in hickory is unequalled by any other com¬ 
mercial wood Heartwood is brown to reddish 
brown and has a low resistance to decay. Can be 
glued satisfactorily 

Uses, Handles for toots consume 60% of the 
hickory harvested each year Other uses include 
farm implements, outdoor furniture and spores 
equipment. 

Mahogany, African 

Kh&ya ivorensis (after the native name for the 
tree, Khaye: Latin meaning Ivory Coast) The 
Several species imported from Africa are given 


names that allude to the ports from which they 
were exported Thus they have names such as 
Lagos, Benin mahogany, Haif-Assine, SekondF 
mahogany and Grand Bassam. Found all over the 
wesl coast of Africa, and there are numerous 
species grown in Central and South America, 'Not 
pictured.) 

Description. Freshly cut Alrican mahogany var¬ 
ies from, a light to deep pink, which gradually 
darkens to shades of light brown to dark reddish 
brown. Coarser in texture than New World ma¬ 
hogany with fess of a tendency to split although 
if is not quite as strong, All mahoganies are fairly 
easy to work with fools, although the grain may 
rise when it is planed The interlocked grain of 
African mahogany produces rnO r e patterned logs 
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While Vfik 


than the New World species, but il is also more 
likely to warp, 

Uses, Premier wood in furniture manufacture, 
Sold both as lumber and in veneer, some of which 
is used for making high-grade plywood. 

Maple, Sugar 

Acer s&ccharum (Latin name for the species; 
sugary] Also known as black, maple, hard maple, 
rock maple, sugar-tree maple and while maple, 
Grows almost everywhere east of the Rockies with 
the largest quantities found in New England. 

Description. Heart wood is a very light tan to 
reddish brown; it is a. heavy, strong wood with an 
even texture. High nail withdrawal resistance, 
can be glued and stained, and is capable of a 



Yellow popiai 


high polish While usually straight-grained, various 
patterns can be obtained (or veneers including 
curly, wavy, bird's-eye. fiddleback and a spectac- 
ufar burl. Sugar maple is easy to work with tools 
and ts excellent for turning, 

Uses, Veneer, railroad crossties, musical in¬ 
struments, lumber, flooring and woo den ware, 

Oak, While 

Ouercus alba (Latin for oak; whitef, Also known 
as stave oak and forhedMeaf white oak. Found all 
over the eastern parts of Canada and the United 
States, 

Description. Heartwood is light tan to grayish 
brown. Oak is a heavy, hard wood lhat is quite 
decay-resistanl, White oak is one of the strongest 
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Sweety gm 


of the 60 s pec res of oak grovwincr in the US- and is 
relatively easy to work with in all machining 
operations except shaping. 

Uses, Most white oak is used in flooring, gen¬ 
eral millwork, containers and furniture. It is the 
preferred wood for barrels and kegs and, if people 
still buift wooden Ships, it would stifl be used for 
that, too. Lots ol white oak rs sliced into veneers; 
cut on the quarter it produces a (lake pattern; 
otherwise it gives modem furniture makers the 
fine straight lines now popular, 

Ropier, Yellow 

Liriodcndron uifipifer fitly tree; tulip bearing). Also 
referred to as canary wood, canoe wood, poplar, 
tulip tree and whitewood Grows ihroughoul the 



American sycamore 


eastern United Slates, usually in damp locations. 

Description. Moderately light,, strong and stiff 
with a low resistance to decay. Heartwood is 
brownish yellow with a greenish tinge, Sometimes 
turns to a dark purple or blue as it dries. Although 
low in nail withdrawal resistance, it will not split 
during nailing. Will take and hold paint, enamel 
and slain, and glues satisfactorily. 

Uses., Manufactured primarily for veneers, and 
as lumber for furniture and musical instruments in 
veneer form, it is usually used for crossbanding 
and backs. 

Rosewood, Indian 

Da/berg/a fatffotia (after the Swedish physician, 
Da I berg; broad-leaved). Found in India and 
Ceylon. (Mot pictured 
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8lack LupglQ 


Description. Heavy, with the unique quality of 
not shrinking. Color ol ihe heariwood is a very 
light yellow or light rose with both light and dark 
streaks. Some logs are almost black. 

Uses, For over a century, rosewood has been 
popular in the manufacture of fine furniture. It can 
be purchased as either lumber or a veneer. It is, 
however, one of the most expensive woods on the 
market. 

Sweet gum 

Liqvidsmbar styracitlua (liquid amber: medicinal 
storax). Also known as alligator-tree, alligator 
wood, hazel pine, satin walnut, liquidambar, in¬ 
cense Tree, slaHeaved gum, rad gum and Sap 
gum. Found In the United States from Connecticut 
to Texas. 



Black, walnut 


Description, Reasonably heavy, moderately stiff, 
strong and decay-resistant. Rated intermediate 
in ii$ ability lo resist splitting and to hold nails, 
Hearlwood is reddish brown with streaks of darker 
color and must be specially treated before glueing. 
Considered above average fn turning boring and 
sleam-bending properties but otherwise is hard to 
work wilh. 

Uses. Principal uses are for lumber, plywood 
and veneer. The lumber goes inlo furniture and 
millwork. 

Sycamore, American 

Ptatanus occidentalis (Latin name for the Oriental 
plane free: western). Other names are American 
plane tree, button ball, buttonwood, water beech 
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and ghost tree. Grows from Marne to Nebraska 
and south to Texas and Florida. 

Description. Moderately heavy and hard, but 
cannot resist decay, Heartwood is reddish brown 
with an interlocking grain that keeps it from 
splitting, Wood turns well on a fatbe and holds its 
shape after steam-bending. 

Uses. The lumber is used in box-making and 
furniture of all grades. The veneers are popular 
choices for cabinets, 

Tupelo, Black 

Nyssa sylvatica (the name of 3 water nymph; 
grows in water). Also called black gum. bowl gum, 
pepperfdge, wild pear tree, yellow gum and stink- 
wood. Founcf an every state east of the Mississippi, 
wherever there is an abundant water supply. 

Description. Has a tendency to warp because 
of its interlocking grain, which also makes the 
wood difficult to split and nail. Takes a good finish 
and glues well, although St is below average in 


machining properties. Heartwood is paie to mod* 
erately dark brownish or gray. 

Uses, Mainly used as lumber and veneer for 
furniture. 

Walnut, Black 

Juglans nigra (Latin for walnut; Jupiter's nut). 
Found in abundance throughout The eastern half 
of the United States, 

Description. Hard, strong, stiff and exceptionally 
resistant to decay. Heartwood is chocolate brown 
with darker (sometimes purplish) streaks. Can be 
worked easily wilh hand tools and has excellent 
machining properties. It finishes, holds paint and 
stains, and polishes exceptionally well. 

Uses, Since Colonial limes, black walnut has 
been one of the most sought-after woods in the 
country, it produces beautiful butt, crotch, burl, 
fiddleback. leaf and straight patterns when it is 
manufactured as veneer. As Sumber, it is a first 
choice among many cabinet and furniture makers. 
Most gun stocks are made from black walnut. 


Man-Made Woods 

Particleboard 

Also called chipboard, pressboard or ffakeboard. 

Particleboard is made by mixing wood chips 
and sawdust with an adhesive and then forming 
the mixture into panels under intense heal and 
pressure. The result is a dense, grainless compo¬ 
sition board that is extremely stabte, rarely warps 
and js also very heavy. 

Excellent lor si id mg doors, counter- and table¬ 
tops. cabin-el backs and the l=ke. It is unneces¬ 
sarily heavy for swinging doors; its edges have a 
low holding power for screws, lei alone nails, 
Particleboard is. however, ideal for use as a 
single core for laminates or veneers. 

When handling particleboard, bear in mend that 
it is made with a lot of tough resin, which (ends to 
dull most saw blades quickly. Best assembly 
method is glue and screw, or at least using glue 
and screw nails 

Particleboard accepts most paints readily. It 
is sold in 4 'kG , ‘ paneis in ihicknesses of from V*' 
IQ f % ", 

Hard board 

Hardboard is made by forming refined wood fibers 
into sheets under heal and pressure. There are 
two major types, untempered and tempered. Un- 
lempered hardboards are used for most indoor 
applications; tempered panels have a harder, 
moisture-resistant surface for use outdoors. In its 


mo si common form, hard board has one smooth 
side and a rougher, furry texture on the back. It 
also comes channeled, grooved and embossed 
with different designs, textures and finishes, in¬ 
cluding some thal look like wood, and perforated. 

Because hardboard—Pike pressboard—has no 
grain, it is equally strong in a It directions It is 
ideal (or drawer bottoms, as sliding doors, cabinet 
backs, covering benches, tables and countertops, 
as well as for cFosel shelving. While hard board is 
relatively strong. It has some drawbacks. It should 
not be expected to span large areas withoul some 
kind of support. And it cannot be end-fastened or 
jointed without blocking behind the comers. 

Either nails or screws combined with glue can 
be used with hard board Nails should be driven 
no closer than V 4 " from the edge, and be no more 
than A" apart. Nailing should always begin at the 
center of the panel and work out toward the edges 
so that the panel will lie flat. 

Hardboard writ accept most paints, although 
the surface should first be sealed with a coat of 
shellac, enamel undercoater or primer-sealer, 

The most common sizes sold are 4 J x8‘ in Vi* 
and Vj u thicknesses. Larger sheets are available 
on special order. 

Plywood 

For durability, strength versatility cost and all¬ 
round convenience, plywood in its many forms has 
achieved the ranking of first choice by practically 
everyone. 
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Plywood also conns ip thicknesses lhat are made up of 3, 4. 5. 
&. 7 or (flora va^ee's 


Wet only is plywood available in thicknesses 
lhat go from Vi“ to 1 7 /aV but it comes in interior 
{aIf-purpose) and exterior {water-resistant) grades, 
with a host of textured faces I'for wall paneling), 
and sports a variety of hardwood veneers (lor 
decorative 'work). The most common grades of 
plywood have either fir or pine faces; the hard¬ 
wood veneers include birch, mahogany stripe, 
maple, popfar, plain oak and American walnut. 
Whatever the need, chances are it can he met 
with some form of pfywood. 

By definition, plywood rs a large, flat panel usu¬ 
ally composed of an odd number of sheets (called 
plies) Each ply is laid with its gram running at right 
angles to the pfy nbove and below it; then all are 
gfued to each other under heat and pressure. 
This cross-lamination of layers spreads the grain 
strength in aft directions, creating a panel that 
does not split and pound-for-pound 3$ hard to 
beat for strength For example, a strip of 14* ply¬ 
wood, properly supported lo keep it from sagging, 
will hold more books than a i-i" pine board of 
the same dimensions. And al today's prices, it is 
sometimes cheaper lo rip a plywood panel into 
strips than lo buy pine shelving. 
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There are lour basic plywood consiructtons, but Shesfl can be 
-varied ta example, mdfiOCore *r particle beard resist bending 
so well that they ran support a veneer on only one side wulh- 
out warjxng. 


To memorize all the grades and classifications 
for every plywood available is unnecessary. If you 
walk into your local lumberyard and say you want 
one good side and one not so good, or two good 
sides, or junk on both sides, or whatever, They 
wilt give it to you. You can inspect it before you 
buy it and you do not have to worry about A-A„ 
A-B, B-D, C-D grades or any of the other nomen- 


PLYWOOC GRADES FOR INTERIOR USE 


GRADE 

FACE 

BACK 

A-A 

A 

A 

A-S 

A 

B 

A-D 

A 

0 

B-D 

B 

D 

C-D 

C 

D 


A" m-eans a clean smooth side. "B" rs ahflbSt an "A," 
but wilh sdim? minor 1 laws “C" is more flawed lhan "0. " 
D" may no! be sanded, -in addition (0 having splits and 
km&lh&les IP ihesi? delinitlens seem somewhat general 
il is because (he standards in me irtduslry have been 
changing lately. Compare an A-B Q«adC made !gaay with 
one made 30 years age and you will be astounded at me 
di lie rente in duality 
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Wood: The Basic Materia? 


clatures plywood makers have devised to keep 
score of what they are manufacturing. However, 
you do have to men lion (he thickness and whether 
you want an exterior or interior grade. If you are 
looking for a particular veneer such as birth or 
hemlock, you have to specify that, too 

No matter what plywood you are working with 
there are some precautions lo observe because 
of the nature of ihe mate rial Practically all of 
these precautions have to do with the face ve¬ 
neers, which are always very thin, and therefore 
tend lo splinter. 

Cutting Plywood. Always use a sharp saw blade. 
If you are foolish enough to attempt lo cui up an 
entire 4"x8' panel that is more than V\ H thick with 
a handsaw, il has to be one that can both rip and 
crosscul (you may be ripping the face ply. but at 
the same time you are also crosscutting al least 
one ply underneath) so pick a saw that has 6-11 
teeth per inch Saw with the good side up and 
keep the blade as parallel to the wood as possible. 
You can further reduce splintering if you tack a 
piece of scrap under the panel and saw that along 
wdh the plywood, if you are ripping all S' of a 44" 
panel, have an extra bowl of Wheaties before you 
start, because you are In for a long day. When 
your arm gels tired and you switch to a sabre or 
portable power saw, turn the good face of the 
panel down. The teeth on both of these tools pull 
upward and will tear at the lop ply facing you, 
The radial arm and table saw blades rotate their 
teeth downward, so when cutting plywood with 
either of them have the good (ace up. 



Thu purpose or dam pint) scrap Dehind a plywood panel is to 
protect the eround your drill bit or blade from Idl¬ 

ing a *■ ay from She pane I Sn ! h<? tighter Ihe scrap clamped, 
rhc mor* suDfwn 11 win give the veneer 

Drilling, Planing and Sanding. Splintering also 
occurs whenever you drill plywood, the drill goes 
in all right, bui it will chew up the back of the 
panel coming out. To avoid this, you can drill the 
panel until the pilot comes through, then turn il 
over and complete I he hole by drilling from the 


opposite side. Or, clamp a piece of scrap behind 
the plywood and drill through both the plywood 
and the scrap. 

The concept lo remember is that veneer is very 
thin, pn-d therefore fragile. Anytime you poke some¬ 
thing through (he back of il. or scrape against its 
edges, where it has minimal strength, veneer will 
chip. This is particularly irue when you plane or 
sand a plywood edge. When you are planing, 
always work from the outside edge of ihe veneer 
toward the center ol the panel. Again, use a sharp 
blade and take very shallow cuts. 

The same rule applies when you are working 
with sandpaper. The faces of plywood seldom 
need sanding before a primer-sealer is pul on, but 
the edges probably will In fact, the edges appear 
to get nice and "hard" after sanding'—but don'l 
be fooled: they will still soak up paint like the 
sponges they really are unless you fill them with 
speckle, wood putty or wall hoard compound first, 



Plywood edges can aSso be covered with tfecpralayc 
a rial sirip of wooes, or bandog sold al Hardware stores 


There are some other crafty ways of hiding an 
unsightly plywood edge. You can tack a piece of 
molding or trim over it, using glue and nails, You 
can cut a groove in the edge and fil a piece 
of plywood or molding into it, although that is a 
little tricky unless you have a mold mg head and 
the proper blades. If you are making a joint, say 
between ihe side and lop of a cabinet, you can 
rabbet the exposed side down to about ’A" thick¬ 
ness and let that act as a veneer for the over¬ 
lapping edge. Or, you can buy strips of veneer 
sold as edge banding and glue them to the edge, 
Some ol the edge banding rs sold with a pressure¬ 
activated adhesive already on it. 

Some plywood manufacturers claim you can 
make any kind Of joint With plywood and, if you 
pul It together with glue and nails or screws, it 
will hold. With thicknesses oxer : .•" that ■■ lor the 
most part true. But remembei that with a bull or 
miter joint you have lo naii into the edge ol rhe 
wood, At best, the edge of any wood has minimal 
holding power. Al worst, a plywood edge 1 ;■" or 
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Shelves. Cfc-sels £ Cabinets 



PtywOOd (l>al ib 1 ;■ or less In 
thickness does rvot have 
enough edge Id support the 
wei$hl oMhs wood. Any cor* 
nor joints lha( aro made 
r.hould have support blocks 
glued and nai ? ad or screwed 
to iho sides oi itie- plywood 


less in thickness has practically no grip at all In 
other words, it you are joining VV (or thinner] ply¬ 
wood and have to fasten into an edge, do not 
trust the joint. Put a comer block behind it and 
nail into it through the face of the plywood, Or 
use a glue you can trust, 

Saa Chapter 5 for She proper nail and screw 
sizes to use with different plywood thicknesses 
See Chapter 6 lor techniques used in finishing 
plywood. 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Cuts, Bends and Joints 


There Is a time-honored ritual that is always per¬ 
formed before any piece of wood can be sawed, 
Sometimes, il is an instantaneous act; often, It 
becomes a pain sis king process, Bui it is a pattern 
you have probably been repealing for years wilh- 
oul ever identifying il as the ancienl rile that it 
really ts. 

The riluaf begins when a piece of stock is se¬ 
lected for cutting If there are many pieces to 
choose Trom, then the decision may be compli¬ 
cated. lor such variables as size, strength, purpose 
and grain must all be taken info accounl, Once a 
piece of slock has been chosen, men have been 
known lo spend days examining it. mumbling to 
themselves, gradually answering a series of ques¬ 
tions: Which part of the grain will look best in the 
finished work? Whal are the exact dimensions of 
the finished piece 9 How can (he wood be used to 
take advantage of its maximum strength? Whal 


kinds Of saw cuts mu si be made? Frequently, a 
precise, measured picture is drawn on the stock 
using a rule, or a T-square, or a curve. Then it is 
remeasured and redrawn until It is known to be 
a perfect design of the shape that wifi be formed 
from the raw lumber. Only then is the best avail¬ 
able tool "set up” and carefully made ready to 
perform the cutting that is to be done, 

When all this pre-planning is complete, the 
saw and wood are fin a lily brought fog ether, If ic 
is a particularly beautiful piece of wood and the 
critical decisions have been hard come by, you 
may find yourself taking a deep breath, or letting 
a silent prayer flash through your mind |ust before 
the steel teeth of the saw blade bite into the 
fibers of the wood Suddenly, the idea of changing 
the shape of a piece of wood forever more be¬ 
comes an irrevocable fact. 


Saw Cuts and Blades 

The decisions I hat must be made at each step ol 
the pre-cutting ritual are multiple, and not always 
obvious. There are, for example, only 10 ways ol 
sawmg up a piece of lumber—four crosscuts, two 
end cuts, iwo edge cuts and two rip cuts. Bui 
these len can be combined into an unlimited num¬ 
ber of variations, creating an infinite variety el 
wood shapes and forms, 



Cross-cut. A simple, right- 
angle cut across Ihe gram, 
With Ihe saw blade set 31 
90*. 



as a crosscut, excepl mat 
Ihe saw blade is 31 Any angle 
cl her lhan $0 * 



Miller CrOiicul. Any angled 
qrosscul with the Made set 
at 9P". Common usage of 
ihe term ' nmier' assumes 
that Ihe angle or CU1 is 45*, 
bui technically it tan bo- any¬ 
thing Other than a right 
angle. 


HOW TO COMPUTE WlTEfl AND BEVEL ANGLES 

Any closed construction 1 triangle square, octagon, 
etc.) lhal has all of its sides equal In length requires 
mai ihe s icier. af> be joined at the same angle. To com¬ 
pute the correcl miler or bevel soiling Tdr any closed 
construction, Simply dwide 360 by Ihe number ol aides, 
SubiMCi the retiull tram ifiO grid divide by two The 
result <s ihe number i>r degiCCr. 31 which the saw blade 
is set. 


no. 

Sides. 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 


Examples 

angle of m-iler 
or bevel setting 
30* 

45 1 
54* 

GO* 

04,3* 
67.5 1 
70* 

72* 
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Cllls, Bonds and Joints 





COMPOUND-ANGLE 

SETTINGS 




PITCH 




MUMBEA 05 SIDES 




OB SIDE 

3 

4 

5 

■ 

7 

5 

9 

to 

Y 

0 O.D* 

Hi- 0 0 

H- o.d i 

a- 0 0 -= 

a- on* 

&. no® 

a- 0 .U- 

a- o.D a 

M -00 0 * 

M-4J..O* 

W-M.O" 

M- 30 &'- 

H-Sd-.O® 

M-22 5* 

M .20 0 * 

M-ja.p® 


h- as* 

B- 3 5* 

a- a.o-' 

B- 2 5' 

B- 7 5 , =- 

3- 2 0- 

H- 2.P* 

P- 2 0 * 

M.&O S p 

M-45 6 * 

MvM.O® 

M-30 c 

1 . 1-2 S 5® 

M. 28 Y> 

M-Jffl.O* 

M-lfl 0 = 

ton 

0 - e.e* 

P- 7 0 

R- E-.IJ* 

6 - Sfr* 

0- 4.5 fl 

B- 4 0 ' 

B- 3 5" 

B - 3 0" 

M Efl.S* 

M-44 5* 

M-as.v' 

hfeM.S* 

M-25 5* 

■'. 1-22 0 - 

M-l 9 5‘" 

M-17,5 n 

IS 0, 

0-12-5* 

0-10.3® 

0 - 6,5* 

«- 7.S'-' 

&- f-b 

0 - i i 

B- 5.0* 

13- 4.6' 

w-sas* 

W-44 O ’ 5 

14-34.D-' 

M-29.0' 

M- 2 S. 0 * 

M-280' 

M -10 5 ' 

W-17.5® 

20 « 

0-18-5= 

b-m.g® 

g -11 5' 

E4 1 D.-D® 

ft- i.t® 

&- f.5® 

D- 0 5® 

a- 00 * 

M-5T V 

M-43 0 * 

M-34 B® 

M 23. i’ > 

M-24 5 

W-81 l 

t.l-10/J' 

M-l 7.0-' 

as-' 

0 - 2 ? 0- 

Bdt Y 

C-n Y 

B-iii.fr* 

013 Y 

LI- *0= 

0 . a.d= 

7 E* 

M-se o s 

1,1-4 1 iP 

M -33 0 ® 

m 2 r S- 

tS-2 3 3 

M -20 5 

M-1*.5' 

M.re.E'- 

50° 

0-86.5* 

a -21 o'- 

b-«?. 6 - 

0-14 5 - 

&.12 5’ 

a. 11 a 

a. 9 E-- 

B- B Y 

M-S3.5® 

M.44K0® 

M-32 0 

34-26 ^ 

M.82 3" 

V 19. Y 

M.irs" 

M-IE .0 ' 

35* 

0-31 0= 

b- ?4 a' : 

ti-ra.s - 3 

D-I 6 .S* 

&-150* 

0-12 5 

0-11 0 = 

e-i e r- 

ht-51 5= 

M-31.-0® 

M-M.O* 

M-85 O'- 

UI. 2 I 5 

r . 1 1 !1 0 

V 

M-l 5 0 * 

*d* 

B-ao.tp 

B-87 e* 

0 - 22 . 0 * 

B-19 ,Y- : 

B-15.0* 

0-140= 

0-18 ■'. 

B-l 1 5* 

M-4S.5 & 

P.I-. 3D 0 - 

M -S -i S'* 

M-83 Y 

M- 8 B 0 - 

M-l • 5 

M-15 5* 

M-14 0 * 

M® 

B-39 D - 1 

B-30.fr* 

B-84.S* 

3-80.5* 

3-17 5* 

&.155 6 

a-135® 

a-32.5* 

W- rft 5 

H-33.5* 

'4-86 5-’ 

>4-88 0’ : 

M 1 9.0 

t.+- Tfi.5 r 

M.14 V 

M-13.0* 

51'- 

B.42.S* 

0-35 d* 

B- 8 C 

£-88 r 

b4imp 

H-16 5" 

a-ia D® 

B-13.5* 

M.42 0"’ 

M-3t VP 

>.1-84 .Y 

M-8 1 n 

W-17 s* 

1.1.15 d 1 

U'la.a* 

V 2.0 

Si* 

0-46 0 

B-3S Y 

0-86. Y- 

0-83.5® 

B-2B5* 

3-10 0* 

l‘l8,0 n 

B-14,8* 

M-1S0" 

M-iHfr"- 

'■.1-82 C 

1 . 1-1 e y- 

M-15 5* 

M.13 4® 

M ■ 17.0 

m . n o=- 

eo® 

B-49.5® 

£-37 Y- 


0-85 5° 

B-It.S" 1 

B-lftC* 

a-t^.o* 

R-' 6 5 " 

M.3*5-‘ 

M-24 5® 

M-19 V 

M-16 Y 

M -14 cn 

M-1? 0* 

M ■ id 5 

M- 9 5* 

<GE® 

B 5R E* 

£■39 5* 

B-38.0- 1 

0-8*5* 

B-23.0* 

0810 

fl-IS.O 3 

e- i & 5"' 

'4-89 HP 

i.i-Ji S'- 

M-i7 0" 

M-14 O' 

M-l 8 Y" 

M-10 5'' 

t:- o,o= 

M- 8 O' 

7o* 

R 55 0'= 

B41 5-' 

H 33 Y 

fl.2S 0^ 

o-2i.ir 

0-21 O' 

R -18 V 

0 - 1 7 OP 

M 2a o 

1 . 1 - rl 50 

M '■ } Y 

1.1 -FI Y 

M- 

M- Y.Y 

M- 7 5= 

M- 6.5'" 

T|» 

a-5T a 

fi.-is.D* 

B-.34. 5® 

0-29 0* 

B-.84.3* 

B- 21 Y 

B-iS.0° 

5* 


M-ia.e® 

m. 1 0 

U' t.Y 

M- 7.0* 

M- 0 Y 

M ■ 6 5' 

M- SO* 

tt® 

P-50 5 

0 44 0= 

B-35 Y 

0.29 5 

£■85,0® 

0.22 O'- 

a iS.i= 

0-1 E O' 

M-W.e* 

M- 9 0® 

U 80 « 

M- t.D> 

1,1- *.D" 

M- J.3" 

W- 3.6 

M- * 0 

os® 

B-sg 5- 

B.44 5* 

ft-30 O 

H-Jlf 3 

a.ra.s 11 

s-a?,4' 

a.ido 

U-ia.i-- 

M- M" 

W- l.i 5 

=M- 1 Y 

M ■ J.O 

lA- 2.5* 

m- a o' 

M- 1.6" 

M- 1 5" 


0-00 0* 

B-45 Q : ' 

a-3S0= 

0.30,0= 

K-2£ 0* 

B-22.5* 

a-8d o= 

5-1! 0 

M. dtp 

M 0.0" 

M Dfl® 

M. 0.bl‘ 

M. DO* 

K> 3.0 

hi ■ 0 D= 

M HO" 

Each B i!Bevel> and M jW-ter) salting is giver to the closest 0.5 . 



Compound Crosscut. Noitber lho angta el the dros-s-cut nor 
the blade are at 90 : When building a closed structure ol three 
or more sides. the quickest way of com puling Ihe proper 
compound-■'ingle settings is to consuii the- chan above 



Straight End Cul. This is 
me roly a slice through (he 
end of a board, across the 
grain. 



Straight Edge Cut. The seme 
as an and eut. except that 
il is made with Ihe grain 



Straight Rip Cult A right- 
angle cut in Ihe tn recti on ot 
the grain, With Ihe blade- at 
90 £ \ 



£v.i Ci/7 


Bevol End Ctrl. A shed 
across the grain at any angle 
other Ihfln 9<T. 



Beveled Rip Cul. The some 
as a straighl ftp- cut. e^oepl 
I hint the blade Is at any angle 
Other than SO 4 . 


JSt? ViLID 
< 72/7 



Bevel Edge Cut, A stite with 
Iho grain at any angle other 
than 90' 
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Shelves. Close is A Cabinets 


Technically, any saw can make all of ihe basic 
cuts, including their curved variations. From a 
practical poini of view, there are hand rip saws 
and crosscut saws to choose Irpm as well as fret 
saws for culling curves. The sabre, jig and band 
saws are designed to handle any curve, while the 
band circular, radial arm and table saws are pref¬ 
erable when making straight culs. Added to this, 
there are several kinds of circular blades that can 
be used on the stationary machines and should 
be taken mto consideration whenever a choice 
of cuts is being made. 



On till Slades. Tttn- ' dial-n-wrdth'' adjustable- dado at Ihe loll 
also tios carbide lips 11 i$ easier io change the culling width 
wilh Ihia than with the dado sal On the nqhi because il does not 
have to he 1@ken ell the saw arbor. Esther thE blade or Ihe seI 
«s a tremendous lime- arid Ifiber-saver tor anyone who is. mak¬ 
ing a lot of joints 





'Iftf&STJfV 
.■WJT -IV fjF 
&£A£>t. 



„ - r 

5i*r>£ 



Combination Blade, pi^isrt- 
^ulSherf by the expansion 
slots which help il run true, 
this kind q( blade wilt han- 
dte miters and crosscuts as 
welt as rips. 

Rip Blade, This usually has 
an extra-deep guiiei mat 
helps clear sawdust away 
from the teeth. It will make 
any mind el cut, but it IS tie- 
Served (or ripping. 

Fjywaed and Veneer @lad(r. 
Boasting around 200 teeth 
(m a 1C p la del this is like 
having a school ol piranha 
fish chomping away al Ihe 
wood With such tiny bites 
lhai il has no ch.incu to 
splinter Excellent tor lami¬ 
nates, plastics and veneers 
as well as plywood. 

General Purpose Tungsten 
Carbide-Tip Blade, This has 
only a dozer* or so teelh. but 
(hey are made of carb-de. 
Carbide IS SO slrcng that it 
will last live limes longer than 
normal blades before it 
needs sharpening. The gen¬ 
eral purpose blades will out 
just about anything except 
ferrous melafs and masonry 
60-CurbIds-Tipped BtotJe. 
With the carbide Ups alter¬ 
nately beveled, this will cut 
anything too. But it does so 
with almost a satin finish. 


Bending Wood 


The magic that can be wrought with a saw extends 
to still another activity, Called kerfing. A kerf is 
the width of any saw blade (about 14"). Kerfing 
means the multiple use of the blade width to bend 
3 piece of wood The enlire procedure lor kerfing 
is shown in the four drawings on the next page. 

Historically, the oldest reel hod of bending wood 
is with moisture and heal. But that is a tricky game 
to play, even if you have ihe light equipment. In 
Ihe first place, boiling water tends lo weaken mosi 


wood fibers, so don't run out and fire up that 
caldron in your back yard. Whal you need is a 
large steam oven I hat can produce a constant 
supply of steam at a constant pressure for long 
periods of time You also have to have a kiln and 
an assortment of cramping devices, preferably the 
kind lhat are hydraulically controlled. 

The wood to be bent is first kiln-drfed to bring 
its moislure content down to around 15%, then 
pul rn Ihe steam oven As a rule ot thumb, figure 
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Cuts. Sands and Joints 


one hour of steaming (or every inch of board 
thickness. When the wood is pliable enough to 
bend clamp it m the proper shape and let it dry 
completely. 

A far simpler method, which also oroducqs the 
strongest finished product, is laminating In this 
process, several pieces of Ihm material are bent 
one at 3 time] around the desired curve and ihen 
glued to each other. I' the curve is not too severe 
and you want to achieve maximum strength, it is 
possible to cross-bond the larrunation. In this 
case, every other piece well be glued with Is grain 
running at 90 to the layers above and below it. 


However, cross bon ding makes bundle much 
more difficult and usually requires some heavy 
clamping. 

A smooth layer ol glut? is applied between each 
laminate? and all ol ihe pieces are then clamped 
together until the glue is completely dry It you 
are dealing With a sharp Curve, each laminate may 
need to be steamed Unlit it is flexible enough "o 
make the bend. Because 'he pieces are Ihin, not 
loo much steaming should be necessary, but be 
certain all of the wood ts dry before you do any 
glueing, or the glue will noi hotd 






1! Measure rhi- radius a* llio ■ urwfc ihat me bent piece will 
1-aiEc-w 

?) Cui ono ktvf In the pipcf rn,-- kerf stinuld penetrate to 
bntwj?0" Vi -i rirj of Ihn uncut ■; ■ ’Jc of lfiO SiOCk 
Hi Cta^p oiv end er thu stock to ■ bench lop and bend the 
other end upward jndl '>-«? kerf is jusl dcic-d At a point 1 rom 
the fcfcrt equal re. tiu lengtn or the "adtus measure 'ha height 
or ihe piece from the tabletop. Thta mesnutemant (A) become# 





the das(anc<?ftetween each 

41 Cut a series <: ! kerfs (he lull len-ph or Ihe ; iircc and I I each 
one with glue. Bond the frioe* skswiy into place. Keding is 
pn mentally useful when dolling wdh pfywe d aithovcth n wii 
work with .ioy solid stock 

B) While kerfina and 5 'eawg both J end to ■■ve-Eikpn ihp stock 
being bent amirtalion acltialfy itrengEhens ii 


The Ins and Outs of Joints 

Having completed the ritual of cutting pieces of 
wood to size, Ihe next Question is: How will they 
be joined 7 " Them are 10 basic wood joints that 
can be used an cabinet mil king, with at least a 
score of variations and combinations. The most 
useful and versatile tool lo have when making 
almost any |Oini is the dado blade, but many joints 


can be cut with muMiplo passes of a normal saw 
blade. There are also several router hits that can 
be used to make specific joints Including rhe 
dovetail There lore, i drill press indy 10 • avc 
and a |Ginter will make rabbet;-d fenc-ns The 
joints ihemselves have different qualities and 
applications that are worth noting here. 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 



Biltt 

A butt joint is made when any two edges come 
together and are held by glue or fasteners. The 
two pieces can be side by side or ihey may form 
a right angle. Because only I wo surfaces meel, 
ihe bull is inherently weaker lhan most joints, 
Uses. Right-angle butt joints are commonly used 
in framing and making boxes or assembling mold' 
mg. Straighi bull joints are made when boards 
are laid next lo each other, and in putting veneers 
logether to create grain designs 
Assembly. Since the butt Is a weak joint, it is most 
successful when backed by some kind of brace. 
The two edges coming logethcr should be smOOlh 
and should touch at ail points. If glue is used, et 
should be applied evenly over 100% of both edges. 
Tools. A butl can be made wilh any saw. Some 
sanding or planing may be necessary to assure 
complete conbnci 



Essentially, the miter is an angled butt joint. The 
angle can be anything other than 90 or 180 (at 
which point it would become a butt). Il is some¬ 
what stronger than a butt since slightly more sur¬ 
face is put into play, owing to the slanted cuts. 
However, Ihe miter is often used in combination 
with other joinls. giving it considerable slrenqth. 
Uses. The miter ts the most universal of all joints. 
It is oflen used as pari of basic construction in all 
kinds of cabinetwork Ends, tops, sides and fronts 
ot furniture are frequently joined by 45 miters. 
They are used in assembling doors practically all 
moldings and cabinet decorative work, and it is an 
effective means q! joining two pieces of the same 
thickness bul of different widths. 

Assembly, Miter joints should touch at all points 
and should be glued. They may also be nailed or 
screwed from both sides. 
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Cuts. Bends and Joints 


Tools, A mater box provides in'-. essential guide 
when you are sawing with anything but an aligned 
table or radial arm saw Even so, some planing or 
sanding may be necessary to assure a proper fit 
between edges. 

Variations. The mi tor can bo used with dowels, 
mortises, splines, half-tenons (or half-laps), rab¬ 
bets and haunches. 



£OQ£S 

a 


How To Petermlntt A Miter Math! or Varying W id I hi. Pl^ce the 
rvjr:ow(M pinco o<iio4& (htf piiji'C il w ' joinl, milking s.uH> the 
i c r t^jpes. aiigmod Mar* 'he Inside corner' where ihe I wo 
piec&S meet I'Al Oruw a dis&ena! Irofri point A IQ Ihe tssrtsfde 
Corner of She wide pi^ce Mow reverse 1ha pieces putting the 
wider member on |<?jj of the I -irmwi.•■ -.no .:infl -bikini !hc in 
7'Ce comer (Bl Drew a diagonal -cm join! 0 *- '.Kg outside 
corner of the narrower piece The two diagonals are the miter 
irnes when they ait tvi and jamed the iw» pieces will lorm 
a right angle, even though the miter lines.do not foirow the 

sawie angle. 


Dado 

The strongest of all wood joints this is essentially 
a trough cut QU! of one piece Of wood (hat matches 
Ihe dimensions of the piece fitted into n The stock 
mat is dadoed is weakened, but as soon as ihe 
slot is hiled and glued, at is re- 5.1 lengthened, if the 
dado is cut with ihe grain, it is railed a plough 
Uses, Dadoes arc primarily used in shelf assem¬ 
bly. A dado not only holds ihe shelf in place, bul 
helps Ihe entire project to establish its right 
angles. Dadoes are also used tor recessing hard¬ 
ware (such as hinges)- and as slots for ploughs) to 
accept a panel in the? center oi door frames 
Assembly. The jomt should be made wilh glue and 
usually hails can bo toed into it. or driven from the 
outside. 

Tools, The dado blade is made specifically for 
dadoes and ploughs, and can be used with any 
circular power saw Multiple passes Of a regular 
saw blade, a router dado chipping tool, handsaw 
and chisel will all make dadoos. 

Variations. When used as a half-lap, Ihe dado is 
ideal for joining Jog braces, whilt the housed dado 
joint provides an extra surface ibaf can add sta¬ 


bility. The slopped dado is a decorative loaiure 
used when there are lo be no facings on the cab¬ 
inet. The dado can also be used .n its various 
forms lo make box or drawer corners. 








Spline (Feather or Tongue) 

The Splme is a thin str;p oP wood used Id reinforce 
joints. Il is a modified tongue and groove with both 
Sides ol the joint grooved to accept Ihe spline as 
a tongue 
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Shelves, Closets 4 Cabinets 


Uses. To si lengthen such joints as 1 he miter and 
butt. 

Assembly. Grooves are cut into both joint edges. 
Both grooves are given a coat of glue and the 
spline is then forced into them, 

Tool?, A dado blade is preferable for cutting the 
grooves, although multiple passes with a normal 
blade will do (he job 

Variations. The slip feather i% a triangle that tits 
into only par! of the joint. 



A notch cut out of either ihe length or widlh of 
a piece which conforms to Ihe thickness of the 
stock thal will join it, fl amounts to a square slot, 
or dado, thgi ran out of space and fell off Ihe edge 
of ihe work ft is stronger than -i butt joint, if Only 
because it has two extra glueing surfaces and 
often nails or screws can be driven into one or 
both sides of the join!. 

Uses. The rabbei is widely used in cabins! con 
ners. to recess the backs ol Cabinets, in window 
frames, and to join the top piece of a box to its 
sides. 

Assembly. To assure a smooth outer edge, sei the 
dado blade slightly wider than Ihe rabbet and lei 
it overhang the work. Glue,, as well as nails or 
screws, should always be used wilh a rabbet joint. 
Toois, The easiest way of making a rabbe! is wilh 
dado blades, but i( can also be cui with two inter¬ 
secting passes of a regular saw blade. Jointers, 
routers and shapers will all make excellent 
rabbets. 

Varialions,. See miter section for rabbet milei joint. 


Lap 

A lap jomt is formed when two pieces of wood 
overlap each other. Usually, Ihe term '’lap" refers 
to reducing the overlapping sections so I hat 
together they achieve Ihe same thickness as Ihe 
slock being used. U is the simplest of all joints to 
make and is often combined wish other joints. 


Uses, ExceFicnl tor supports and to strengthen 
corners. 

Assembly. Matching edges of Ihe joint should be 
smooth and entirely covered wilh. glue. 

Tools, Any saw, dado blade, jointer, piane, chisel 
—even a sander— can be used to make a lap 
joint. 

Variations. If you do not see one you tike Mlus- 
(rated here, make up your own. The lap is ex¬ 
tremely accommodating when il comes to com¬ 
bining with other joints. 
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Cut5. Bends and Joints 




Tongue and Groove 

In effect. Ibe tongue and groove is an open mor- 
lise and tenon, with one edge grooved to accept 
a tongue cut out of the joining edge. 

Uses. The best known use of tongue and groove is 
«n flooring, but it is an excellent joint lor assem¬ 
bling two or more boards In almost any project It 
is also useful tor holding the lips of cabinets or 
tabletops, or the edging on plywood, 



Assembly. The tongue must fit snugly pn its metch¬ 
ing groove and still allow space for glueing. 
Tools. The easmst most accurait way of making $ 
tongue-anti-groove join! i- to use a mold or bead 
with (ongue-and-gfoove blades II a moider head, 
or the stationary power saws to run d, are not 
available, a dado blade will cJo almost as well. A 
router drill press can also make the tongue and 
groove 



Th is is pe r haps I hr- most secure ol all joints, lighl 
enough ip hold together-—provided the pieces fit 


snugly—without glue or nails With them it is 
practically in destructible. The mortise is a rec¬ 
tangular hole bored in one of The joining pieces. 
The tarton is a rectangular pec; carved from ihe 
opposite piece. 

Uses. Cabinet facings, furniture rungs and door 
frames almost always use some form cl the mor¬ 
tise and tenon Nearly any situation that requires 
exceptional stability and squaring is a candidate 
for this joint, 

Assembly. Care must be taken to be sure thal (lie 
mortise and lenon are exactly in alignment 
Whether glue and nails or screws are used de¬ 
pends on how Ihe joint is beinn used 
Tools. The mortise can. be made wilh augurs, 
router bits or drills, All of these make the holes. 
A elms el is needed to square off ihe round comers. 
A simpler way to make the mo r tise is to use a mor- 
lise machine, except practically no one short of a 
furniture manufacturer has one- However, there is 
a mortise attachment thal can be used on n power 
drill that is economically feasible, and designed 
to Cut square holes 



The tenon can be made wilh a dado blade nr 
with mgiliple passes o! a regular blade. A hand 
saw and chisel can also be used. 

Variations, You can bp about as creative in venting 
mortise and tenons as you can making lap joints. 
Some of ihe possetoi lilies are illustrated here and 
on the following page 
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Dowel 

Dowels fire added to a bull or miler join! as a 
means, ol strengthening it. The dowel itself is a 
round peg inserted in a round hole, Two of them 
placed in the center of an end butt joint will make 
it about as strong as a mortise and tenon, 

Uses. Excel lent tor putting two boards next to 
each other and keeping them together, Doweling 
has extensive use in all furniture and cabinet¬ 
making. 


Assembly. The critical problem in doweling is to 
line up the holes with the pegs so that the joint 
comes out flush, Dowels are usually made of a 
hardwood such as maple or oak, but pine dowels 
are more readily available at lumberyards and in 
most cases are quite acceptable if properly fitted 
and glued. If you are working with a sofiwood 
dowel, cut a spiral groove around the barrel. This 
wifi allow excess glue in the hole to escape, as 
well as provide more glueing surface inside the 
joint. 

Tools. A drill The bit should he only slightly larger 
I ham the diameter of the dowel. Dowel centering 
pins are extremely useful for determining where 
Ihe opposite hole should be drilled, and a dowel 
centering attachment tool is even more accurate. 



Dovetail 

This is the ii me-hone red drawer joint, It has been 
made by hand for centuries and some of those 
dovetails have withstood the test of thousands of 
years of time without the aid of any glue. As ft has 
always been, both pieces of the dovetail have a 
series of evenly spaced, slightly triangular shaped 
tenons which fit inio corresponding holes in the 
matching piece. 

Uses. The mapor use of the dovetail is to join the 
sides of drawers and small boxes, But there is no 
reason why it cannot be used on targer projects. 
Assembly. The joints should be glued, but because 
of the flared design ol the tenons, they wifi prob¬ 
ably hold anyway. By rounding the edges Of the 
tenons and cirri ling- a hofe all Ihe way through the 
joint for a dowel, the dovetail can he used as a 
hinge. 

Tools. II makes no sense to make a dovelail by 
hand, when for about $35 you can buy a dovetail 
template. The template holds bolh pieces of wood 
together while a dovetail router bil culs the tenons 
and mortises simultaneously, It takes about 60 
seconds Ip make an average-sized drawer corner, 
Variations. There arc a number of different kinds 
of dovetails that can be made. A few of them are 
shown here and on the following page. 
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Culs, Bends imd Joints. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Fasteners: 
Assembling the Parts 















Fasteners: Assembling the Parts 


The- wood is cut and the joints fit to perfection. 
Bui whai holds it all together? Nails and screws, 
bolts and glue, ell of which come- under the head¬ 
ing, 'fasteners" Without question nails gre the 
quickest, mdsl practical Way ot fastening two 
pieces ot wooc together Glue makes a better¬ 


looking joint. Screws are stronger. Either or both 
of the latter, when used in conjunction wilh a 
well-filling jomi. will create a stronger union than 
nail$- Stiff, lor ease and quickness, nothing beats 
lhat ugly old common nail 


Spikes, Brads and Pieces of Wire 

There are more than a hundred different kinds of 
nails made of steel wire, iron, copper, zinc and 
brass, and each of them comes in a f ull assort¬ 
ment ol sizes. They range from railroad and boat 
spikes (hat need a sledge hammer to drive ihem 
ail the way down to wire brads so thin that t 
takes more than a Ihousand (count 'em) in make 
a pound However, only a do?en or so oi at ; ihe 
nails available are practical when you are making 
shelves, closets or cabinets 

Selecting Ihe Flight Kail for the Job 

Two rules prevail when using nail a I) choose the 
right nail for the wood and 2) drive it in correctly 
A nail does its job vra Ihe friction produced by 
the pressure of ihe wood against the nail's shank. 
How well the nail holds depends on three things; 
1 ) the condition of the wood, 2) ihe shape and 
texture of ihe nail and 3> ihe size of Ihe nail in 
relation to the thickness and type of ihe wood. 

if (he wood is sofi. ihe nail will readily go into 
and through it—but ft will pull out just as easily. 
Conversely, the harder Hie wood, the harde r the 
nail goes in, and the harder < will come oul 11 
the wood is so hard thal it bends ihe nail you have 
chosen try one wilh a thicker shank. However, 
there comes a point when a nail thick enough no! 
to bend wilt proceed 10 spin the wood The only 
recourse then is to drill □ tiny pilot hole for each 
nail, but if you have to drill holes, you mighi as 


well use screws, There is one pi her alternative, 
but it is questionable. Dry wood splits more readily 
than WOt. and if you soak any board long enough, 
it wifi not split at all. The trouble wilh wet wood 
is that when it dries, it shrinks. And thal will leave 
the nails in it rawing around in expanded holes, 
The shape and texture of a nail is also of pri¬ 
mary consideration. The more nail surface touch¬ 
ing the wood, the belter il will hold 'More nail 
surface" can come in the guise of a long, ihin 
nail, or a short, thick one. A long. thin, pointed 
nail goes In more easdy Shan does a thick, blurt! 
one. However, it is more likely to splil the wood. 
A blunt-pointed nail (you can blunt any nail with 
a hammer before driving il) has less splitting 
action and even better holding power That may 
sound like, “always use ihe biggest, thickest, 
bluntest nail you can find." but a boiler -compro¬ 
mise is to use nails with a diamond-shaped point. 

Another way of getting more nail surface against 
ihe wood is to use any of the many lypos lhat 
have ridges or spirals along Iheir sharks. These 
nails have lo be driven in more slowly, because 
while they have excellent holding power they also 
increase the chances of splitting, 

There are three rules of ihumh that may help in 
choosing the proper nail Size lor your project 
1 . Select a nail (hat is no more than Hires limes 
as long as the thickness of ihe fiist piece of wood 
it must £nler. 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


2. IF the wood is very dry, use a coated box nail 
instead of a common nail of the same length, 

3. If you are nailing a thin board to a thick one. 
the nail should go only two-thirds through the 
thicker piece. The one exception to this rule is 
when you are nailing molding and trim. Nearly 
all trim rs cut from soft wood, for which tong, 
thin finishing nails are usually in order. There is 
rarely any pressure or weighl brought to bear on 
molding or trim, so lighter nails lhal will nol split 
the wood are sufficient, 

Driving a Nail Properly 

Where and how you drive a nail is another im¬ 
portant consideration. Driving across the grain 
(through any of Ihe sides oJ a board) provides 
more holding power and the wood is less likely to 
spill. Driving along the grain (into the board ends) 
leaves the nail easy to pull out. Furthermore, any 
shearing stress on the nail is liable to split Ihe 
wood, Whenever possible, sol each naif at a dif¬ 
ferent angle, particularly M you are going into Ihe 
end of the board. This way, Ihe nails can reinforce 
each other as well as carry (he load at least par¬ 
tially along I heir shear lines A nail should always 
be siled so thal the strain against it is across Ms 
Shank, nol along Ms length. The rule to Follow is: 
situate the nail sc- that any Itve load on it will 
either drive 'I in deeper, or force (Fie load against 
its shear angle Anytime you cannot follow the 
rule, consider alternative ways of lessening the 
joint, such as angle Irons, straps, bolts or screws 



Although nails driven aern-s-s 
the grain can strays be 
pulled c-ui, shey have far 
mere holding power than 
When Ihey are driven mid 
Ihe end ol a beard 



(inlo the end aT a board I may 
well spin me wood 11 ia also 
extremely easy to remove 
since ii has almost no hold¬ 
ing power 



When angled into the wood, 
any nail will increase its 
hording power Two or mere 
nil its set at ditferonl angles 
lend to reinforce each ether. 



Any load pul on Ihe shell 
ai ihe lop of ihe picture will 
steadily push the naits oui 
of Iheir boles The nails 
holding iha middle sheir are 
able to lake the sheir toad 
across I heir shear Hines and 
will hold much better, The 
ihfGG nans in the bottom 
shelf have aft been driven 
from (he direction Ihe weight 
Will he on them, As a re&uR, 
Ihe mbre weighl (hey have 
10 carry, the deeper they will 
he pushed into their pcsi- 
lion, and the less likely the 
join i has of coming a par;. 


Common and box nails are driven until their 
heads are flush with the wood. Finishing and casing 
nails are driven until the heads are flush with the 
surface, then a nab set is used to pound them 
below the surface. Old-timers like lo brag that they 
can drive any narl flush with a softwood board 
and never leave a hammer dent. Try it sometime, 
preferably on scrap. Set up six common and six 
Finishing nails and pound them in, absolutely flush 
with the board It you have left a single hammer 
dent in the wood, you fail. When you are working 
on a project (hat has to be unmarred when com¬ 
pleted, it is safer to plan on using a nail set with 
finishing nails. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


K 




A nail dnv&n 1*0 dose In (He 
edge Of ii board may splil 
Ike wood, but in any case, 
one nail not oneugh to 
hold iho iwo boards lightly 
logelher. 



same grain line will almo-sl 
guarantee thal Ihe wood will 
spill. Wilh Ihe nails Ml in 
a iiToiron | grain lines, lira re 
can be very little movement 
in (he joint and no splilling 
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Three g-r pgll IMF nm f S. as 
tong as they are in diitoreni 
grain lines, an '3 particularly 
if ihejr havs been driven in. 
31 diltorent angles, iTtotiFd 
be suiiicient to held the joint 
togelher For a long long 
time 


Types of Nails and Their Uses 

Common and box noits are solo in simitar lengths. 
The common nail, of course, is used in all kinds 
of rough carpentry, The box nail has a thinner 
wing shank and is excellent for toenamng because 
il is les$ likely Ip split Ihe wood, 

Finishing nails are made of liner wire than are 


the commons, and have smalle* heads A casing 
naif is like a Finishing nail, b«i with a conical L eadi, 
Both are used in finishing work since th-eir heads 
can be driven below the surface oi (he wood and 
filled over. Generally, ihe casing nail holds belter 
than the finishing 

AnnuFat* thread nails have a broad twist around 
the shank that provides good holding power where 
there is no lateral toad on the nail. II is nol par¬ 
ticularly resourceful al holding end grains, ply¬ 
wood. hard board or particleboard 
The spiral thread nail has a shank that makes 
it look like a screw I t hgs excellent holding power 
both laterally and vertically and can be used to 
advantage in end grains, but trunks the test of 
strength in plywood. However, it does work well 
on hardboard. 

Screw thread nails will hold anything except 
end grains and plywood edgea 
Pain led panel nails are fairly new on the market. 


NaM sizes are only designated by length, which is re- 
1 erred ro as rhe penny. T-ip peony size is written as 
iimper and the small totlor "d Trias, a oox ol ton- 
penny nnild is marked ' tOd which as anyone who has 
worked with nahs knows. Fellers to nails thal are 3‘ tong. 

The penny "d” used to -.land tor she price or the nail 
per hundred. $0 id the told diyx & itu nail meant lh.ni ihn 
cost was 10* pei 1 Oti. to Gieal Briljnn, the Small d' ■£ 
still used as a symbol tor the English penny which is 
where mi!5 symbol came uom in the rirsi place Today n 
this country the O' rotors only te 1h> length .->f a given 
nait -i« fiat tor wii9i kind of neii ii may happen u> tic 
When eidering noils, you say. "FOd common. or 3d 
linlsti so lhal you will qr* I he right length with toe 
right kind ftf head The Claris shown here toll yOo wJi.sl 
length each o' tor? pennies etonds loi 

The gauge of the nai: (That is, ts diameles) has no 
bearing when you order naiis. The gauge 15 really qn(y 
imp tin.mi if you jure splitting wood ind warn to go to a 
thicker or thinner nail, or it you need to drill piled holes. 
The pitot hole should always be a? feasl hah toe diameter 
of the nail an d sms lie r still he 11 c. um f.i.i n ces n i 'ow 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets, 


The plywood manufacturers have determined Ihe besl 
nail &ijes lo use for each thiekfiO&s OE 1h0 plywood, They 
recommend mat glue be used with ihe nails shown heft 
lo produce Sironcj joints 


NAIL SIZES USED WITH PLYWOOD 


Ihickncss 

casing 

Finish 

■of plywood 

nail 

nail 


6d 

Sd OfIfld 


$a 

Sd 

Yi ' 

40 

&J 

H- 

3CS 

4(1 

Yt m 

w-i" 

30 


r blue lalh nasi-s may be uaed if 
Iherd is tlo ObjecliOfi 10 the 
heads showing 


They come with screw-type shafts and they are 
very lough. If you put one- into plywood and then 
try to get it out, you wilt probably mess up Ihe 
wood long before Ihe nail comes free, They are 
ideal for pulling small projects such as drawers 
together. They come in all sons of colors, but in 


only one diameter: rhey are between T" and 3Va* 
in length. So don't expect them to hold an 8'xBW 
plywood closet together Inch for inch, however, 
they are a tough, reliable asset. They are so tough 
in fact, thai it takes a very sharp hacksaw blade 
to cut off any points that stick out the back of 
your work. 

Knurled thread nails have nearly straight flutes 
along their shads. They are designed to- hold in 
masonry, and (hat they will do. They are the nail 
to remember when you are hanging bookshelves 
or cabinets on a brick wall. 

Cement-coaled nails come an both screw and 
unthreaded versions They are covered with a 
rosin which is an adhesive that melts and lubri¬ 
cates the nail as it heats up while being driven. 
As the nail cools down, the rosin forms a light 
bond with the wood. When using them, never 
reave one partially driven home or it will Hl freeze" 
and you wilt never be able to move it. 

The corrugated nail is a handy weapon to have 
when you need to strengthen a straight butt joint 
or miter. They are, however, hard to drive home 
evenly, and even harder to get below the wood 
surface and fill over. 


Screws— 

Where and How to Use Them 

Wood screws demand more work than nails, but 
they are preferred for most cabinetwork. They 
make a neater union, and will 'draw 1 ' a joint 
tighter, then hold better and longer than any nail 
They are a necessity if ihe work is likely to be 
taken apart for repair at some future date, when 
greater holding power is needed at a joint, or 
when it is important to have a |ob that is unmarred. 

Screws are made from si eel, brass, copper or 
bronze and should always be used when the puli 
of the load is to be along the length of ihe fastening. 
In other- words, if you are faced with a situation in 
which a nail might pull out. use screws. 

A screw has two dimensions: The diameter of 
Ihe shank just below Ihe head (Ihe pari lhat is 
ungrooved) has a code number, and ihe overall 
length, which is given in fractions of an inch, The 
shank diameters are designated by numbers that 
have no relation to anything, but that start at 
"0" for the smallest and go up lo No. 24. Actually, 
there are diameters larger than 24. but they are 
bigger than any cabinet will ever require, Each of 
these coded numbers comes in a full range of 


lengths, so when buying a screw you have lo give 
both dimensions by saying, for example, "A dozen 
No, T4s, 2 Vs inches long. 1 " 

The length of a screw is determined by measur¬ 
ing from its pointed IFp to the area of its head. 
Flathead screws are measured from the point to 
the fop of the head. Oval head screws are figured 
to the rim o! ihe head. The length of the round¬ 
head lypes ends at the underside of the head, 



Screw icngihE ihouie be in 

lea&t shorter thari the 
combined thickness oi the 
WOQd bp | a in 0:1 


spzcy JTTYZjfS 



GMi. HZUAJD 



plat msLLifis 


SC&EW HEAD styles 
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What Screw for What Job? 

To decide which k ; nct of screw you need for a 
given situation, start with the head Round and 
oval heads wiFI remain exposed, and car: be used 
as part of the project's decoration. Or, they can 
be put where they are unobtrusive, Flat heeds can 
eilher be countersunk and filled over, or :efl flush 
with the wood. 

Next. consFder the ksnd of wood you are work* 
ing with. Use a thin screw (and therefore a lower 
code number) in hardwoods and thicker screws 
ihigher code number) for softwoods. Nevertheless, 
remember that the thicker a screw, ihe stronger 
il is, so always pick the maximum diameters prac¬ 
tical for Ihe job. 

Finally, determine a length thal will noi exceed 
Ehc combined thickness c4 the wood you are com¬ 
ing, If you plan lo countersink the screws, remem¬ 
ber to include the depth of the countersink when 
you are figuring the screw length 

Standard wood screws have a single straight- 
across slot which wifi accep! a standard-blade 
screwdriver There are also Philips head screws 
which have a crossed slot and obviously, reauire 
a Phillips-head screwdriver, Because the Phillips 
blade does hot overhang the screw, many cabinet¬ 
makers prefer Phillips-head screws, on rhe grounds 
that there is less chance of marring the work. This 
is particularly important when dealing with ply* 
wood, since the thin edges of ply around a screw 

hole are subject 10 easy damage. 


The plywood manufacturers have some sugges 
tions about screw sizes, loo. The lengths shown 
here are min'rrvaJ. Any lime you can use a longer 
length, do it, 


Plywood 

Ttiicfcne&s 

Strew 

Lenglh 

screw 

Size 

Prill She 
to r Sh.rii»f 

Drill Size for 
Thread 

3/4" 

5/9" 

t Vl* 
M4" 

=ra 

11/64* 

1/0" 

[9/64") 

l/£" 

3/8“ 

1W P 

r 

*6 

g/frl" 

3/32" 

t7/64") 

1/4* 

r 

=A 

7/84*' 

1/16" 




If you are drilling near an edge and ii splits, in¬ 
crease the shank drill si£e by 2/64", as Shown m 
the parentheses. 


Some Hmis 

About Screws and Screwdriving 

Charts are alt very nice— b! you can lind them 
when you need them, 'ho non! time you have a 
screw in one hand, a box of drill bits in ihe other 
and no chart in sight, there is another way of 
determining proper bit size Bold □ bit m front of 
the threaded portion of ihe screw. It you cannot 
see ihe screw threads above and below ihe bit, 
the bit is too large. Keep try ing smaller bits until 
you can see the threads. 


SCREW SIZES AND TYPES 
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In I he lop piClufC. Ihp !i:I is 
Too- Farge lor the strew. In 
the bottom picture, the 
threads ol (he SC re* can be 
seen boih above and heiow 
the bit The bd is the corracl 
E.ido for drilling a pitot hole 
lor thrs SC«CW 


II is only Ihe threads ol a screw thal actually 
hold it in place, and only Ihe threads need to bite 
into any wood. If you think a screw is going to be 
"in tighter" because you had to grunt and strain 
and develop blisters putting it in, you are waslrmg 
your time and energy. A hole the size of the shatl r 
less Ihe height of the threads, wilt make life much 
easier; driving in screws will be infinitely quicker. 
When working with softwoods, it is usually only 
necessary to make a small indentation as a pilot 
for (he screw. For hardwoods, drill a hole as deep 
as the screw is long. If you need an exceptionally 
farge screw you will risk splitting wood if you do 
not drill a hole ihal is the same diameter as and 
depth of the unthreaded part ol the screw shaft. 
The smooth end of the shaft has relatively little 
holding power, so why fighl it through the wood'* 


There is an old wives' tale about putting soap 
on ihe threads of a screw lo make it easier to 
drive. The old wives were right. But it is better to 
use graphite or candle wax because, over the 
years, soap turns into a sort of glue and cements 
the screw into its hole; it also rusts steel screws 
and corrodes brass ones. The result is that trying 
to gel a soaped screw out of the wood can be¬ 
come an impossible task. Do not try oil as a loos¬ 
ening agenl eiiher; i| will penetrate most wood and 
stain the grain. 

In driving a screw, use a screwdriver with the 
longest barrel you can, and be sure the blade fits 
snugly in the screw slot. The longer the screw¬ 
driver, the more leverage you have to work with. 
The looser the lit of the blade in Ihe slot, the 
more chance you run of chewmg up the slol, !f 
the slot does become bailered, it may be possible 
to fix it somewhat with a hacksaw or melai file, 
but that is a lot of work and ihere is no guarantee 
that you can save the screw. 

There are iwo ' tricks ol the Irade' 1 for removing 
a tight screw. If turning the screw counterclock¬ 
wise does not loosen it. give the screw a Iwisl in 
the opposite direction. Then try loosening it again. 
Keep repeating this tightenlng-loosdning action 
until the screw loosens. If that fails, hold 3 hoi 
soldering iron against !he screw head. The heal 
will expand the metal and, as it cools, shrink if 
away Irom whatever is bonding it. 



Bolts and Their Uses 


There are three types of holts that are useful when 
making shelves, closets or cabinets. 

Lag hosts are really heavy-duty versions of the 
wood screw and are available up to an inch in 
diameter and 16" long. They have square or hexag¬ 
onal heads and are driven in with a wrench. If 
you are hanging a wail cabinet and you know 


where the studs are. a lag bolt is about as strong 
a hanger as you could find. 

Carriage boil s have round heads and coarse 
Ihreads. The head can be either flat or conical, 
which allows it to be counlersunk. 

Hangar bofts are oddiy shaped, but handy. The 
pointed end is a wood screw and the headless 
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Fasteners: Assembling the Paris 


shaft 15 machined to accept a nut 

Aside Iron the- masonry nails discussed earlier, 
Ihete are several kinds ol anchor devices lha! will 
fasten objects lo both hollow and solid! walls. 
Some of these are lead or plastic slugs that arc 
lined into a drilled hole: they will expand against 
the sides of the opening when a screw or n^ii is 
driven into them. 


Another kind ol anchor, known as a molly, or 
toggle, travels through the hole that has been 
drilled through a hollow wall then opens up behind 
it. A lew of the types that can be purchased in 
almost any hardware store are shown on the pre¬ 
ceding page Bui whatever [he design [and de¬ 
signs vary widely) Ihe principle o J holding <s 
always the same, and it works. 


Adhesives 


In recent years, home craftsmen have grown ac¬ 
customed to reaching lor the white glues every 
lime they ward lo stick something together. 
Actually, There ere a lot of alternatives lo white 
glue, and The first of “hem is cream-coin red glue 
For sheer strength, the cream-coloreds, or ali¬ 
phatic ream g/ues, set faster than ihe whites, and 
will hold longer under constant pressure 

Then mere is old-fashioned hhde glut Hide glue 
is sold in liquid form these days, as well as a 
powder and in chips. For things i»ke furniture re¬ 
pair, hide glue in any form remains unsurpassed. 
Over £ period Of time, lurnilure joints are pul 
under considerable slress and inevitably they will 
open up At that poirti.. it is nice to be abfe lo 
clean the otd glue oul and pul new glue in. and 
Ihe hide glues can ail be dissolved in hot water 
So if a projecl is not aboul lo be subjected to the 
great outdoors, hide glue is an excelled choice, 
even though il requires at least 3 to 4 hours of 
clamping time. 

But there are olher adhesives lo choose from, 
and nearly ail of iherrt are stronger and easre: io 
work With than anything our predecessors ever had 
The Imporlanl rule to observe when using any 
modem glue is. Follow the manufacturer's "direc¬ 
tions precisely Furthermore, be sure you are us¬ 
ing the correct glue for your particular projecl 
Some adhesives are waterproof Oihers are heat- 
resistant. Some need clamping, others do not. 
Some are inflammable, others are toxic A if of 
them will do the spec 1 lie job Shey are manufac¬ 
tured to do. 


Applying Adhesives 

Contact cemenl is applied to bolh surfaces wrth .a 
brush or spreads' and allowed to Sel unlil dry to 
Ihe touch 00-20 minutes). When fhe pieces are 
brought together, ihe glue bonds immediately 
The contacts are widely used in veneering and tor 


putting laminates on countertops. Bui don’t expect 
them to hold parquel floors, or do a very com¬ 
mendable job on joints. 

Liquid resins •; white) are made with a polyvinyl 
emulsion which is not waterproof. The whites are 
suitable for wood, cork and fealher. They are 
pretty good in joints, especially when used with 
nails Or SCrewS. 

Ffastic resin glues come as a powder to be 
mixed with water. They are resistant lo water, 
mold and rot, so They work well on wood, particle¬ 
board. ven&ers rind the like They must always be 
clamped for drying. 

Powdered casein glue is made from milk curd 
and Is a strong water-resistetoi glue thai is excel- 
lent tor oify woods such as teak. It is mixed with 
water and sets best at low temperatures Caul ion: 
The Caserns may Stain some woods. 

ftesorxinal. Water proof and strong, il comes as 
a powder catetysl and a liquid resin fhal have to 
be mixed Usually a dark red nn color, it requires 
clamping. 

Epoxies have- iwo liquid components {a resin 
and a catalyst 1 which must be mixed They should 
be clamped because they dry slowly, but they will 
hold anything and are resistant 10 bolh heat and 
moisture. 

Hoi melt glues come in round 2*-2Vi " tong sticks 
■which are inserted into an electric glue gun. The 
afue melts at 3S0 F and squirts Out [he nozzle of 
the gun ll dries with 90% of its strength in SO 
seconds You use up a loi of glue sticks quickly, 
bul there is hardly anything the hot melts cannot 
hold together, including the frame of a heavy 
wooden door, upholstery, ceramics, formica and 
leather furring strips With a one-minute selling 
lime, il is easier to jus: hold [wo pieces together 
than to clamp (hem. The drawback i$ (haI Only 
small areas can be worked on ai a time 
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Clamps You Can Rely On 


If you choose the right glue and have the right 
clamps, the glueing job can still go wrong if your 
preparation is inadequate. Glueing is a series of 
tiny steps lhai must he made in one continuous 
motion. So when gettihg ready to glue, make 
certain that all Ihe pads, and all of the clamps 
needed to hold them together, are near at hand. 
The wood to be glued must be dry and free of 
oil or dust. 

Run a trial assembly 10 make sure alt the parts 
lit properly and also to set your clamps at ap¬ 
proximately ihe openings they will be needed at. 
Have scrap blocks nearby to keep the clamps from 
marring the wood. 

Completely assemble Ihe project, checking to 
be sure the joints are all tight and that no light 
shows through any of them. If you see light, the 


joint should be re-jointed or re-cut. 

If the glue you are using must be mixed, do that 
just before you are ready to use it, not ahead of 
time, Glue should be spread over both surfaces 
fin most cases), Ihen smoothed so that it pene¬ 
trates every pore of the wood. When glueing end 
grams, let a layer of glue soak in (and dry}, then 
apply a second coat, 

One final caution. Some craftsmen are under 
the impression (hat the more Clamp pressure pul, 
on a [bint, the stronger it will be. They are wrong. 
There should be only enough clamp pressure to 
shul out any light in the joint. Too much pres¬ 
sure will squeeze (he glue out of the joint alto¬ 
gether. Not enough pressure, and nothing will 
stick together. The rule is: Make the wood snug, 
and nothing more, 



Some handy clam pi; to have The bar or pip-.* chimps, arc idea!' for holding a whote Oroied lope i her Wood screw clamps are useful 
wish smarter projects, rs most instances, We laws musl be parallel ;o each other C-Clamps will tend to mar Ihe wood, so use scrap 
blocks whenever possible Corner clamps are a boon if you are pulling a box with beveled edges togelher. Spring clamps are 
used tor light iobs. or to hold a Joint in place while screws dr nails are driven into (he wood. 
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Drawers, Doors and Frames 



Drawers are like discreet, well-trained servants. 
They appear at your bidding, withstand your 
closest scrutiny, then disappear from sight when 
they have fulfilled your needs. To take full ad¬ 
vantage of the convenience (hey offer, drawers 
should always be positioned low enough so the 
average person can see at! the way inside them, 
and there should be enough space in front ol them 
so that anyone can stand directly beiore them and 
still pull them completely open 

All that may sound rather obvious. But there 
are drawers so high they must be reached by 
a ladder. There are drawers so deep lhat when 
they are filled, no one can find the bottom. There 
are drawers so big that, when they are pulled all 
the way out. their weight threatens So topple the 
cabinets holding them, There are drawers so 
wide that no one can reach botn handles at Ihe 
same lime. There are also a great many drawers 
so short lhat they are continually being jerked 
right out ol their frames. 

There are no maximum or minimum dimensions 
lor the ideal drawer, for the size of every drawer 
rests squarely on the uses it was designed to fulfill. 
There are, however, a few guidelines to bear in 
mind: 



Recommended maximum drawer dirhensi&rts 


1 Try to make your drawers no more than 1 2" 
high or 30" deep (about Ihe length of a Jong arm). 

2. P face the handies no more lhan apart, so 


that anyone can reach both of them and still have 
full pulling power. 

3. Do not install a large, heavy drawer at the 
top ol a cabinet where its loaded weight may tip 
everything over fas happens with many an office 
tiling cabinet}. 

4, Be sure the drawer has a stop, so that it will 
not come popping oul unexpectedly into some¬ 
one's arms. 

When you come down to it, every drawer is just 
an open box. So sf the drawer you are making 
does not require any special appearance, it is as 
simpfe and quick a project as there is, If il is to 
have a particular finish or decorative front, you 
will want to take a tittle more time and care with 
its construction. 



The overage drawer te mode from V?" 
S-to-Cfc (Or Ihe back and sides, ^4" stock for 
me front and V*" stock lor the bottom 


A drawer can be made from any stock, al¬ 
though plywood is especially good lor the sides, 
back and boiiom since thinner pieces can be 
used with no loss in strength, Most drawers are 
made in thicknesses that range between 3V' and 
V 4 41 . Usually, they are Vfc" stock. The bottom is 
normally Vi" stock, but il could be as much as 3 A". 
Fronts are anything from ^ “ to t J /s" thick 



"Flush-" nssombly means Shal the iromt of Ihe drawer will 1 il 
inside Ihe drawer frame and he Hush wil.h the front of the 
cabinet. An "overlappinq" eawmbly means lhat Ihe drawer 
IronE overlaps Ihe Trnmc around il 
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Drawer assembly is classified as either flush or 
overlapping. The Hush drawer demands more 
accuracy in conslruction since n must fit exactly 
inside its Irame with all ol Us edges clearly visible. 
Overlapping drawers conceal the spaces between 
the drawer sides and the frame 

Gy definition, a drawer is destined to carry con¬ 
siderable weight and to withstand a variety of 
pressures, As a result, the joints used in making 
any drawer should be carefully chosen for their 
ability to endure endless pulling and pushing 



The davelail joint can be 

made Hush or inside a Tab- 
bfil £ Ihfir - way Ihe dowe¬ 
l-ill li deal ior ill comers 
til ;j ny dra we r 


The Ideal joint. Ihe one thai meets ail of the 
drawer's requirements ol stress and strain, is the 
dovetail If you have a dovetail template and cools 
for fouling, the choice is obvious for all the cor¬ 
ners of any drawer you make 



0AM MM 4«G JySJfrET 


The Hack of a drawer -nhould always be rlaced between lbs 
Sieves: fiti that wh&revct m in Shfi drawer cannot fnrco Iho ^rcT^- 
back Joints ajiarc. 


Other then the dovetail joining the back and 
Sides of a drawer can fall to any of several joints 
The most usual ones are the bull, dado, and dado 
with rabbel. The- iwo dadoes are excellent be¬ 
cause they allow ihe load >n the- drawer to slam 
against the back without ever knocking g free of 
the sides. The butt joint, even wilh nails or screws 
to help it. cannot promise as much durability 
Joining the sides to the front becomes slightly 
more complicated, if only because the front is 
usually larger than the side-back-bottom assembly 
in order to hide Ihe space between the sides and 


the frame. Furthermore, the entire weight of the 
drawer and its load is literally hauled back and 
forth by the front, 



Tixi most irufrtwQhhy mother: ol assembling ibe Irani end 
sides is toilti i rg.hh.fi1 ; ;>.v 1 astern*:: used v, Hi either Ibe 

fruit or dado riui&l si* into tfre *ads of iho sides and win have s 
minimum ei holding p-owor 


The easiest way of joining the front and sides 
is with a dado or bull joint and. because so much 
stress will be concentrated at these joints, they 
should not only be gkiecf but also screwed to- 
gel her. Nails wilt never work because the load 
IS concern I rated along I heir length and they will 
have no holding power A belter arrangemenl is 
to rabbet ihe back ol the front piece at each end. 
This at lows either nails or screws to he placed a! 
rig hi angles to the load so that Ihe puli against 
ihem is across their shear 



T^e nasIs a-fH'ice'' drawer 
ironf ir. an alfrun-utivci Id rnb- 
tjri H n-o bfl flurgr Shs nn-l ^ ot 
screw? used to atlscn Ifvg 
face oro shorr enough not lo 
(; <jT in ihrfruQh the fflCP 


Rabbeted drawer fronts are not always routed 
out ol a single piece Of wood The front of the 
drawer can be made flush wilh the sides and then 
the lip added as a separate face This "paste-a- 
face" technique is helpful if you am planning lo 
veneer (he drawer Irani or make It decorative in 
any way and warn to work on it separately The 
lace is glued to ihe front and screws am driven 
into it from the inside of ihe drawer 

Drawer bottoms can be glued and screwed 
Hush to the bottom edges of me from back and 
Sides, They can be set into a rabbet cut on all 
lour edges. They can be inserted into a dado 
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Borit n mind 1h<it 1 you nail or screw a drawer holl&m flush. or even m a ra&fcer, to the BQllcm edges of the drawer, il Will have 
minimum* ^Ofrting power The fasteners will fcte gPing in Ihe d median of Ihe lead, which in lurn has every opportunity to push 
IhsrTi Oul df iherr holes. 


surras asswtutz 


that is cul in any two, three, or ail four sides. 
The 4-sided dado is by far the best, since (he bot¬ 
tom has two important functions. It must carry 
the full load of whatever is put in the drawer, and 
il guarantees the squareness of the entire proj¬ 
ect, Because ii is boxen inio the dado. Ihe bottom 
can be left unglued so that il will have room to 
expand or contract without splitting. 



If ai all possible wooden drawer quides should be matte bom 
hardwood slock and punched wdh bolh glue and screws. 


There are four ways of alt aching drawer guides 
—at the sides, in the bottom corners, along the 
center bottom, or with hardware. The side guide 
consists of square pieces ol wood, or rails, at¬ 
tached to the drawer frame on both sides of the 
drawer. The rails extend into dadoes routed oul 
of the sides of the drawer. Thus, She entire weight 
of the drawer rests on the rails, so make sure they 
are well-anchored to the frame. The reverse is also 


possible with the dadoes cut into the frame and 
the guides gfued and screwed to Ihe sides of the 
drawer. 

The corner gunde has a pair of L-shaped strips 
that support the drawer on lire bottom edges of 
its sades. This is a less risky arrangement in that 
the weight of the drawer is felly supported by Ihe 
frame and there is little chance of a rail giving 
way under pressure. 

The center guide is a grooved strip of wood 
allached lo the center of the drawer bottom, 
which rides over a rail nailed lo ihe frame, if 
Ihe drawer is particularly large, two guides will 
provide more stable drawer action. 

There are a variety of metal and pi a Stic drawer 
slrdes and guides that can be purchased al al¬ 
most any hardware store. They all come with 
manufacturers’ instructions which consistently 
make their installalion sound easy. And some of 
them are. But if you decide to install a set of 
drawer slides, bewarel Most metal slides require 
space between the drawer and the frame lo 
accommodale the metal track and slide. Less than 
that Va* and Ihe drawer will nol move. More than 
(hat. and the drawer will fall off its tracks. And 
heaven help you if the sides of the frame and the 
sides of the drawer are not absolutely parallel! 
However, if you do gel everything exactly right, 
you will have a free-wheeling drawer with more 
sliding action lhan you could ever duplicate with 
wooden pads, installing metal slides can exhaust 
your pairence, but they are well worth the trouble. 


Drawer Frames 


It is urgently recommended that whenever pos¬ 
sible, you build the frame for any drawer utter the 
drawer is made. II you try building Ihe frame 
before, your measurements can be accurate, Ihe 
assembly correct in every detail—and when you 
get the Frame together, you will discover a Iraction 


of an mch difference somewhere that prevents 
the drawer from working. You can get into this 
same bind consistently, with drawer after drawer, 
frame afte: Ira me. no matter how careful you are. 
And you will never figure out how you do iL 
either. Mistakes can happen when you build the 
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Frame around a drawer, too. bui it is easier to 
adjust loose pieces of a frame than it is the drawer 
itself, 

The easiest kind of frame to work wilh i$ a 
cavity which completely houses the drawer, and 
is between !m* and Va" larger all around it. The 
box frame, however, is an unnecessary consump¬ 
tion of wood, and if you are putting half a dozen 
drawers in a cabinet, all that extra wood will make 
your project inordinately heavy Extremely stable, 
but heavy—and expensive, 


say, three of them m a her, it can be a limo-coiv- 
surmng procedure to get all of them i- perfect 
alignment If the drawers are overlapping as¬ 
semblies. the task is eased somewhat because 
you can make up for many discrepancies with 
Ihe face Irrm of Ihe cabinet. If the drawers are to 
be flush, you will need a liltlo luck. But al least 
the face frame can be twisted end jogged around 
the drawer fronts beiore they are attached per¬ 
manently flooking perfectly square, one hopesi 



THe picture stows the relative position of Ihe side (A), corner 
(B one ce*?.rpr <C* rails in a Sex frame- Obviously Only one 
.irriifigemonl is iwccutarv for agi^on drawer 


A box-frame construction does have certain 
advantages. The guide rails are easier Id attach 
because no matter where the Iravver needs them, 
mere is always solid wood to support them if 
metal drawer slides are being used you can 
sun ply put 8 slide on one side of the frame, attach 
the drawer, then bring ihe opposite side against 
the drawer and msert the other slide. Move every¬ 
thing around until the drawer is aligned properly 
and attach Ihe free slide in place with a pair ol 
strew 5 . Try the drawer out and keep adfListing 
the tracks until it works perfectly. Only then do 
you put The loose frame side in place. This process 
is not so bad wilh one drawer bui if you have, 



Anchor Ihe ntenor srde of 1H0 box irame only aller the nr eta I 
timvf<:r slides arc porf-G-ctly aligned and rr-r* drawer is wnr-.-ng 
proporfy 



This is a basic drawer Iramo Wtonlovcrr iti- lo he urtod 

should be bracem near ihcir centers i > xeep irom -jag¬ 
ging Comer guides will S«ton Uie h^riionlal Ira me 5 and be to!* 
SvppontOd Side rail iwrdna w-l need a .vrEical support {Af as 
wetl menu slide:' 11 canter guides roqulrc) '•'Deb tori- 
zonrol 1r;ime should havE 3 center piect? 3i urdpr ihe rait 


The olher way qF rnnkma a Irame s to assemble 
a series ol vertical and horizonlat rectangles. The 
risk wilh this arrangement comes from ell those 
right angles going in all directions. Using mortise 
and tenon joints will help square- everything up. 
bui if you are using TxS" (or smaller stock, the 
wood may noi be absolutely straight to begin with. 

The Irame construction permits any of the 
wooden guides and even metal slides to be used, 
but again it helps if you are working around already 
built drawers, Consider how ticklish t could be¬ 
come when six drawers all have to hr ip m |wo 
directions and also fit perfeci-y m rhOsC funny 
oblong holes that are perm.- : . attached to 
each other, and you will se-e why ft is easier, and 
probably quicker to make the - cuwers lust 
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Doois and Door Frames 



11 i$ not critical Ihat door 
frames be built around cab¬ 
inet doors. Sul n is easier 
10 make a perfect 111. panic- 
urarly il Ihe door must seal 
inside the irama. 


It is also eaSFer to conslruel 8 door frame around 
an already pKislincj door than the other way 
around. However, doors are easier to lit into a 
frame than are drawers because they are rarely 
more than an inch or Iwo thick. Further, they do 
noi have to fit into a deep well, but merely seal 
within the enclosure of lour pieces of wood. 

The most sensible way of filling a door is to put 
the hinge side of the frame in place and hang 
the door. Then build the rest of Ihe frame. The 
miter joint is usually in order here, because it is 
more decorative and, If cul true, il can help square 
the frame. 


the two tracks. They are installed by shoving them 
upward into the lop track, swinging them inward 
over Ihe lower track, then allowing them to drop 
into the lower track. 

Tracks are available for Vi", Va u , V? and %" 
thick doors. If the doors are to be thicker than the 
track, they will have to be rabbeted at the top and 
bottom to fit into the tracks, as shown in the 
picture 

With large closet doors that slide, the door will 
move more readily if it is hung Irom an aluminum 
Irack and travels on wheels. The track, wheels 
and fioor guides all come in Ihe seme package of 
hardware along with instructions for installing. 
When making a door of this size, bear in mind 
that a solid piece of wood, even plywood, is sub¬ 
ject lo humidily change and therefore warping. If 
the door is not too large, a good material to use 
is pressboard or chipboard. Il will he heavy, bul 
will not warp. The drawback is getting the screws 
to ho id the wheels to the top of the pressboard. 
Instead of screws, try attaching the wheels with 
small bolts that are countersunk and filled over. 
An alternative to the weight and warping problem 
is to construct a frame and panel door, as is dis¬ 
cussed a little later in this chapter. 


Bi-folds 


Sliding Doors 

There are Iwo types of cabinet doors,- sliding and 
hinged. Sliding doors can be made of wood, ply-* 
wood, plastic, glass, hardboard, pressboard or 
metal As a rule I here are at least iwo of ihem, 
each with its own track to slide in The (racks are 
either routed put of the top and bottom of the 
cabinet, or they can be purchased separately 
from hardware stores and lumberyards, Either 
way. the track lhat runs under the top of Ihe cabi¬ 
net is usually deep The track in the bottom of 
Ihe cabinet is deep. The doors are cut V 
shorter than the height between the bottoms of 


Bi-foids, which are normally hoItow-core or louver 
doors, also require special hardware sets to in- 

Tke trouble wilh bi-folds is 
lhat I hey have lo Cl ose Ott 
a large srei and ihey can 
only lunclion within the cOn- 

imcs of an absolutely square 

frame The Lroubla vyiIh (he 
frame -a Ihal one side of il 
is the floor, which rarely 
makes a right angle with any 
wall. I say noihing about 
whether it is parallel with 
the ceiling. 
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Slitting doors arf Cul ti* narrower than, 
the distance between She bollcnn of the 
Irack grooves so LhaS they can t>e Inserted 
in tracks and will have ample "sliding" 
room. 


Ry rabbeting the lop and bottom, a Ihickor 
doOr can be made to work id any Of the 
pre-cut tracks said al lumberyards. 


Sliding doors lor ClOS&tS must be hung 
From an aluminum track. A solid wooden 
door 1 his lame Is liable lo wars. It is safer 
10 make il out of press hoard, or u se a 
frame-arid-panel ccnslruotlon 
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slall. The hardware consists of p«vot hinges, a 
guide track and wheels. It you absolutely insist on 
hanging- a set ol bicoids., pay careful attention to 
the manyfadur^r's instrutlions. H you are a glut' 
ton for punishment and are thmking about hanging 
a double set of bi-folds ffour doors in all). be fore¬ 
warned The top of the door frame must be level, 
both sides and the floor mu si all meet at right 
angles. If you cannot make the entire frame abso¬ 
lutely square, find another way of closing the 
closet. Even under optimum conditions, double 
bi-folds are likely to need hours of shimming, 
drilling, screwing and unscrewing, planing, re- 
hinging and genera! puttering around before you 
can make them open and close property 

Hinged Doors 

Hinged doors can be of a hollow-core, solid wood 
or frame-and-panel construction No mailer how 
they are made, they witl be hinged In one of three 
ways—tipped, full overlapped, or flush. 

Lipped doors are the easiest to fit since they 
are rabbeted along their inner edges and hinged 
to cover all sides of the face frame with no cracks 
Showing If the frame is loo small, (he rabbet can 
be made wide enough to include it and no one 
Will be the wiser 
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Tfitre are L^ree ways o\ hinging 2 dotjr— lipped (A -■ u■=;h ffSl 

and full owlapflirtg • C1 

By definition, a full overlapped door has no 
rabbets, but closes flush against Is frame. Actual' 
ly. Ibis door can overlap two, three, or air four 
sides of Ihe frame and is hung with either a pin. 
or pivot hinges. 

Rush doors must be fitted info their frame (just 
like room doors'!, and they require a back stop and 
some careful measuring $o that ihey in properly. 
The stop can be Ihe front edge of a shelf behind 
the door, or strips of wood lacked to ihe inside 
edges of the frame. There should bo no more than 
IV' of space between the door and its frame a I 
any point. 

A solid -wooden door, if it i$ small enough, will 
give years of service and probably nol warp toe 


much Although it Is safer to make a solid door 
out of presstooard, s carefully selected piece of 
unwarped plywood will also work well II you use 
a single, wide piece of solid wood you ere asking 
for trouble, particularly if it is softwood There is 
less chance of warping it you make a solid wood 
door by joining narrow strips using butt, spline-, 
or rabbet joints. Better still, add a crossbrace or 
two and/or a diagonal to al least one side of the 
assembly. 


A door ni.rtft Of SGluJ wired ha;- ii> 5 & chance 'il .irp-iM.j >l ■ i£ 
eon&SruCiftdf U&rti frarrow pieces and braced The Tramo.jrt.d- 
panel ConrSlnrelion lakes Time and effort 10 build but il nearly 
eliminates any chance of warping nr splillfng ever years cf usp 

The besl way fo minimize warping is with a 
frame-and'panei construction K takes more time 
and care to build, but it the door is to go on a 
decorative cabinet if is well worth the labor, T he 
idea behind the frame and panel is to produce 
a lightweight, sturdy door (hat can resisl warping 
and splitting, no matter how large it rs. Historic ally, 
the frame and panel has not been confined io 
small doors, either. I't has long been used to make 
closet doors and c a bines end panels as well as 
dust covers between drawers. 

The frame and panel can be made in any num¬ 
ber of creative ways, but alt of them will be varia¬ 
tions on the four basic construction methods 
Shown cm Ihis page—the bull joint, dado-mortise 
and tenon, dowel, and rabbet-mortise and tenor 

Essentially, the frame and panel is a frame 
made of one thickness, whole the middle of thai 
Irarne is tilled with wood of a lesser Thickness. 
Panels usually range from Y&“ to Vs' thick Ihe 
Irame can be as much as 2Vi?" thick 

in making the frame and pane*, begin by cutting 
the frame pieces to sire. Then make whatever 
joints you have chosen Test-ass-" mbme frame 
to make sure all of the joints correct and :• : c 
Ihe frame fils properly in the . - r-ine-r ? Jow r rout 
Ihe inside- edges of the frame to it cep! tin: p 
Cut the panel and be sure if fits inside the frame 
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without foremg any of the icints apart. 

II the panel is to have any decorative work done 
on it. such as eamfering or veneering, complete 
all necessary proeedurps bstore glueing the panel 
and frame together, It the door is to be rabbeted 
along its inside edges, also do that before you 
assemble it. 

ir you do not want to dado the frame, the panel 
can be inserted by using any number of molding 
arrangements, such as those shown below, 



The butt joint, mo dfldo-mortise artef io«on, dowel, and rafebat- 
mortise ubd tenon .ire lour ol Ihe (ornery oembi nations trial can 
be used la make a (rame and panel. 



Square inch lor square inch. 
a frame 2^" thick wilti a 
panel ' ‘ Shtc* will be light&r 
and sturdier than a door (be 
SaiDB size marie fram 
Mlctl WOOCl. 



in ifs dado Slot. M Ihe dMr is 
to spend mo$i of its ex is t- 
en« m a humid dimale, 
glueing will daler the panel 
from expanding and can- 
1 rafting making it vainer, 
able to splitting, 



Camrermg a V?"-thick panel 
13 best done with either a 
’able or a radial arm saw 


Four ways Of u£mq maiding 
1o assemble a franvri-and- 
panel construction, 
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Veneering, Molding anti Trim 


More than 3,500 years ago the Egyptians were 
producing intricate inlaid and veneered chests, 
tables and cabinets. The Egyptians were lucky, 
They had access to copper mines and knew how 
to make bronze tools that could retain a sharp 
edge. They figured out how to peel veneers that 
were Va* thick (more or Hess) from a log. and they 
developed slone-grinders to smooth these veneers 
even thinner. Thus, the Egyptians developed the 
two basic steps in veneering: cutting wood in 
paper-thin sheets, and glueing these sheets to 
other wood. 

Centuries later all pi Rome tell in love with 
veneered furniture, and the rich spent fortunes to 
acquire fables and chests decorated with it. It 
was the Romans who invented the hand plane and 
bow saw. which enabled them to cut their veneer 
even thinner, and then smooth it far better than 
the veneer produced by the Egyptians. Then came 
the Dark Ages and, like most of the other ad¬ 
vances by mankind, veneering became an ob¬ 
scure. sefdorri practiced art. 

Finally, in 1805, the English invented the first 
powered circular saw. 11 was not particularly good 


at cutting veneers, but ft heralded the com mg of 
powered knife-si icers in 1080. which brought 
veneermg back to popularity. Then, at the turn of 
the 20th century, there occurred the biggest ad¬ 
vance of all. People started glueing thin plies of 
wood together with the wood grains running at 
right angles to each other—and a new material 
called plywood was born 

Advanced techniques are used for cutting, 
handling, glueing, clamping and repairing veneers, 
The veneers are thinner more even, and some¬ 
times sold with a special backing that makes their 
natural brittleness more manageable: modem 
glues are stronger, quicker, and cleaner than ever 
before. Because of these technical advances, 
when a craftsman turns to the art of veneering he 
is not really venturing into a very deep abyss. 
After 3,500 years of evolution veneering is still 
nothing more than glueing some thin pieces of 
wood to thicker, stronger, less attractive pieces. 
Bui you get it all polished up and'—prestof From 
the cocoon of a wormy wooden box there emerges 
a butterfly of furniture. 


Veneering 


Like anything else that appears simple a I first 
glance, there arc some intricacies to veneering 
that should be noted Everything you do in veneer¬ 
ing has to be very precise. Measuring, culling, 
joining, glueing, repairing and finishing must alf 
be exact, because it is the veneer that people 
took at and there is no way of hiding a mistake 
the way a structural error can be hidden. 

Still, the biggest problem with veneering a 
cabinet is to decide what lace veneer to use, 
There are well over 250 kinds of wood sold as 
veneers, and each of these is likely to produce 
anything from straight stripes to bee's-wing, rope, 
curly, motile, burl, peanut, leaf, flake, quilted,, 
circles, waves, bird’s-eye or waterfall to name just 
a tew of ihe patterns available. (See this chapter 
for a tew representative photographs.} And no two 
sheets are ever alike, either. Even when they a re 
cut from the same tree, veneers differ from each 
other As a result, it is wise to do alt your shop¬ 
ping at once because veneer-buying is not like 
going to a supermarket You cannot go back next 
week and gel more of the same pattern you have 
at home and expect it to be identical. 

Face veneers are sold in either 1/40“ or 1/42" 


thicknesses with their lengths and widths deter¬ 
mined by the size of the tree they were cut from. 
Veneers which are not highly patterned are 
marketed as ''crossband" in thicknesses between 
1 / 23 ’' and 1/8", Crossband is used either to back 
a particularly fragile face veneer, or as part of 
the core of a panel. Poplar is Ihe veneer custom¬ 
arily selected for crossband, although sycamore 
and mahogany are also frequently used, 

When selecting a face veneer, you want to 
consider Ihe grain and color in terms of how i( 
will look when finished. You want to take into ac¬ 
count the shock-resistance and warping tenden¬ 
cies of the wood itself, and the effect of light re- 
flection as well as the pure design of the pattern 
Technical knowledge couid play a part in your 
choice, but all that becomes irrelevant the moment 
you fall in love with a particular pattern. So just 
buy what you like and worry about working with it 
when you gel home. 

Relatively speaking, veneer is not expensive, it 
costs between 25< and $1,50 a square foot For a 
mode rate-sized cabinet measuring 60"x.50 J 'x20", 
you could buy n veneer costing SI.50 per square 
fool and spend under $30 to cover the sides, top 
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and front. Despite its comparatively inexpensive 
cost, however, you never wa^i Id waste veneer 
because each piece is literally one of a hind. 
There is no other exactly like it anywhere in the 
universe, and ft should be treated accordingly. 


A FEW OF THE MANY VENEERS 
AVAILABLE TO CABINETMAKERS 

ASH (LlSA.i cream with brown: swipes. 

ASPEN iUSA) while tv yellow wiir- pale brown mgl- 
llu, groich, HrAitihl swipe 

AVODlHi I'Alfhca) wMfl-yoHow !.; sold. jiLun -.,1 ripe. 
rhydSa 

BENGE lAlriCd] Jiflhl to 'Cirk brown with r ,>1:1-brown 
Mripeg 

auarNGA (Africa] pinkish with w.; ,v pur-pro Mn&t: 
BUTTERNUT ?'JSAJ pa^? brown ■.iupenmii-frseii ca- 
llhirtl-ral patl&rn 

CARPATHIAN ELM BUftL (England! France mr! lo 
s«n; circles and cental eye& Ih p^sierr 

CHERRY (USA) ight rad-brown sport Wavy palter n 
EBONY, GABOON (Alrk& black me yi | allern 

fa UK Satin e juSA) yci lew-brown: ir.iiqhi BUi-po 

GONCALO ALVES (Brazil! dark brown with Ian 
&Lraak&. 

KELO-BRA I P.iojticc'i brown wirh greenish ca-.i. 
jUbnksd. broad wavy Hews 
LACEWOOD lAusLra-hel Dink=sh '-nexert wilh brawn 
MAORONE, BURL i'IJSA jerirfi h blown pn-.jtteh, 
MAkORI Africa} pinkiib tp reddfth brown va/rous 
deg ret-:■ of kpplfl friOsahr,- 

GFKENTAlWC-Q-D fAusltalis g- -- -r- brr • |q pink¬ 
ish; slraighl strides 

PAOAUK (Burma S tioltK-r • .ruwn wif-. red-vu r-Erlpu-r. 
PALO AO | Philipp m os I gray in nr-Sdrah hr. w w Del. 
irtegulAr^Irlped palter n 

PRIM AV ERA (Cenlral America 1 . = .Ue -fi'llyw ie brOwr 
wavy --U-pr-f., m-otcifr 'lri"* a rhanginq !?hnpn fr- >i verms 
wilh liqh( rflloClmn 

ROSEWOOD rBrazil) Lir- qolrjn- brwn te almost 
black -striperl wavy pattern 
ROSEWOOD lEaai Indies'! dark purple iq ebony with 
slreaks of red or yellow: sirorght slope 

ROSEWOOD (Honduras I orange-brown lod-a-* brown 
irregular stripe 

SaPELE i Africa) irk red-brown -irlped wrrb f.ro**,. 

Ijrp frocks |hy| gpnrkJo. 

SATIN WO 00 -Ceylon: gold to deep ye Pew straight 
wavy r-ppted monte. Pee’s-wlng mellle 
fAMO ■ Japan)! tan with wavy bmwn gram rr.-^r n;v- 
row wavy stripes (i!u& a email. paanur-thet) pnllem 
THUYA a URL Mnps'i gulden to reddish brawn wilh 
dark be own siren ks: twlsls iwirls. numerous, eyes, 
ZEBRA WOOD lAIncn) -.n.iw Cuter; tUraigfll drirv 
brown sSiifHes 


Preparing Veneer for Use 

Vene&rs do not always come ready 10 cut and glue 
either. They are IrpgHe. often brink- pieces of 
wood and if they have been subjoctori lo a fat of 


handling, storage, humidity changes, and transpor¬ 
tation, ihey may need some preliminary repair 
work. 

Sometimes the wood splits, usually along the 
grain al the ends, although hulls burls and 
crotches are apt to develop cracks anywhere in 
She vicinity of tfteii eyes and pinhnfes. Repairing 
Ihese splits rs standard practice among people 
who do veneering ail ihe si me. The edges of the 
split are carefully butted together again and held 
in place with a ship of veneer tape stuck to rhe 
fight side of the sheet, the gffrie that wilJ nor fee 
glued. By ihe time ihe veneer is glued lo the cabi¬ 
net and Ihe tape is peeled off, no one. ncludmg 
you. will ever notice there was ever any split at all. 



Transparent stationery lapt 
may be subsliluted lor veneer 
rape. 



Bm very spilling with rhe 
amourn of sprinkled on 

any veneer lhat m.jsl be Rat¬ 
ten bd 


Veneers also curl or warp in funny ripples that 
make Ihem unruly to handle Fortunately, Ilaften- 
ing veneer is a simpto matter Sprinklp some waler 
On the curled shoe! and flatten it out evenly under 
weights. When Ihe wood dries n should be flat If 
il isn't, dampen it again. Experts prescribe noth¬ 
ing more Ihan dipping a whisk broom in walpr 
and spanking it against your hand once or twice 
over the veneer That will produce splashes ol 
water here and rhere, but thal is all you realty 
need. 

If you are f I aliening more than one veneer at 3 
lime, sandwich each sheei between brown paper 



When fiallaning mom tftio 

Or-Ftf -rtinpijj a( s iimo, M.ch 
&he£t TTiay t^e saedwched ! e 
IwnAn 5 hcel« jJ l • -/. n p 3 
Try lo hoop ihf -/tnoar ntrpf- r . 
allgnuc sb m&y will have »e*s 

ChartCe :>* ferailkin j 
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A Few 

Representative 

Veneers 




Honduras Mahpqany 



Butierflul 



Chma Wood 



ROSC^OOd 



East Indian laurel 



Aspen 



Sycamore 



Ten* 




Benqn 



B6 


Red Coda? 
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The most readily available brown paper is a 
grocery bog. but when you cut it open, gel rid of 
: he seams. Do not use newspaper, or anything 
with printing on ii; the ink rubs off on (he wood 
Stack I he veneer and brown paper on a flat sur¬ 
face ^nd put a flat panel (like plywood scrap) 
over ihe pile Gradually place heavy weights 
t si ones, scrap metal, bricks, anything heavy} even¬ 
ly on fop of the pane!. The more weight Ihe better. 
Let the veneer stand for 34 hours., then change the 
paper padding and put the veneer back under its 
weights. In fact, keep them ‘here until you are 
ready to cut and glue che veneer. One day is 
mandatory, Three days are ideal Anything aller 
that is a bonus, The veneer must be absoluiely 
dry when you work wilh it Glueing moist veneer 
will only make it split as it dries, Besides, ihe glue 
will not hold very wolf. All al which means: Do 
your flattening well in advance of ihe day you 
plan to use the veneer, 

Backing Veneer 

Once in a great while (like one out of iQO times) 
you will run into an ornery piece of warped veneer 
that pust will not gel unbuckled This is liable to 
be something like a sheet ol burl or crotch, and 
the answer is to glue ■ ! to another niece of veneer 
There are also a few veneers, such as aspen 
crotch and thuya burl, that are so delicate they 
need backing no matter what condition they are in, 
because as Ihe humidity changes they will de¬ 
velop cracks There is one other siluation when 
backing i$ necessary, and that is when you are 
veneering fir or fir plywood- Fir has an uneven 
grain and any face veneer glued to it will tend to 
follow Ihe peaks and valleys of the grain. Con¬ 
sequently. fir should always have a sheet ol poplar 
□ r sycamore crossbanded between it and the face 
veneer. 

The r ft is roughly a 50-50 dr vision among profes¬ 
sionals over whelher veneer grains should go with 
or at right angles to each other when they are 
being backed If you choose to have Ihe grains 
going in the same direction, use plain mahogany 



¥- 1 - 


When {.r«55st)i.in^iny. user poplar J r sycEnuOre if the grain 
oi the (*vce vem-e-r nr-.ij us backing are In qo in (be same 
dirfliiH«n u r? plnin (slrjiT|hi qrjHrujdl c-.ihoc; m. 


veneer for the backing material if . . peeler to 
crossband, poc =ir or sycamore are good choices. 
They are a lillfe less stable than mahogany so 
their grains should run at a 90 angle to the grain 
of the lace veneer. 

Veneering Teels and Equipment 

All the equipment one needs lo do veneering is 
shown on this and the next page. 11 includes such 
iiems as an old hacksaw blade, a craii knife razor 
blades and emery boards, gummed reneer lape 
and a veneer saw These are ihe basic tools, 
and all are inexpensive You also neccl T-squares, 
rulers, a glue-spreader and assorted rolling de¬ 
vices such as arc used tor baking nd hanging 
wallpaper You will also need uri jwl, a hand 
plane,, and probably a tew more clamps than you 
already have. 

The veneer saw is a neat Mile gedges, Its teeth 
have no set. so they leave a narrow kerf and ihey 
are net si del recked by the pull oF a tesiy gram the 
way a crafi knife can bo. Nor do they chip the 
edges along the cut The craft knife has a definite 
place, however, especially sf you are cutting 
across a regular gram or making i curve And 
there are some rules lo tofiow in cutting veneer 
Always use a sharp pointed tapering blade. 
Always cut from an edge toward ihe center If 
you are smart, you will always use a straight edge 
as a culling guide. i J you are really small, you will 
always pul Iran spa rent tape on the underside of a 
■cut to minimize chipping 



T DO Is fa iriBa;u r ^ will, i n r-1 u d s l tit li.tr T square ■ ■- --=■ I 
square and a 6 ' msaaure Except for iht a' rule, ml of mru 
can double as CLfll'nq guuj^s 


Cutting loots irtc'ude g-u-m.raeil =; • : s :• . - saws no- 

blades cmd krnvei. sm-alr '.in ■ . : ■ ,1 

a vane-er s-aw, 
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Thp tools needed ( 0 * glueing include brushes lor moving 
glue do Ihe edges el ybur ivorK, various sues of rollers an 
awl l&r hiding veneer down when glueing 3 notched 
board Or (wo In act as qlue spreaders end masking t,\f>n 



The bar ami G-elamps may be It's most useful Clamping 
devices wlie-n veneering a cabinet Bui Ihe spring damps 
did hand sc rows are extremely helpful Plans for building a 
venter press liame rhal uliliyes the voncm e"i?s& screw .ire 
shown on page 9 



Aside irom clamps, me an 
ol repairing veneer requires, 
a glue miector Cabout S?). an 
eye dropper, a (hi n-t>ladetf 
spatula iS^SD). a sharp chisel 
and an assorlmenr Of shaded 
shellac slicks. 



The venegr saw is indispensable because it has a narrow 
kerf and 13 no I mlluOhCcrt by ihe pull ol a lough grain The 
Grail knife s£ Ideal (or culling end grains nnd curves as well 
os small cuts. 


Matching Patterns 

Veneer sheets are scrupulously Kept in order from 
(he moment (hey are cut at ihe sawmill to the 
moment they are sold in a lumberyard As a result, 
you cart buy two or more sheets from the same 
I 09 that will form a design simply by butting their 
edges. This is called book-matching because (he 
pieces look like an open book—one of co uni less 
ways that veneer can be arranged into designs. 



Bjr doing naming triors ihan assembling consecutive sheets 
of veneer Cul from the seme tree you can ere ale any number 
01 fancy designs 
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The problem in matching and joining veneer 
sheets lies in ihe joint, Et ha? to be a perfectly 
straigh( line, which mean? bath edges must be ab¬ 
solutely true. The solution is to cut both edges at 
Ihe same time, Line up the two pieces and hold 
them under the pressure of a cutting guide such 
as one leg of a steel square. Mow saw through 
both sheers ai the same time and you will have a 
pretty good matching cut. Pretty good, but not 
good enough 



A simple bul jointing |tg can bn mad* Unm iwy 

pletaS Ol HafdWiWd such mspln- qr oak “He picc'.'? or>- 
a pfirojtnrn aii>ty r : ' k 3 are barnd ■.• wa utfl-ifli 

Ii£hl 1 j i and w»n-L| fiuls Holft piccnr- <t n v-enoer idirvl ,irr- 
ciflinpM c n .he ynd esanQd nr sanded Hit&K 

Next, clamp Ihe two sheets together in she 
jointing jig shown on this page and plane them, 
using a shadow blade set 1 hai barely cites the 
wood Keep planing until you can no longer feel 
any protrusions. If you have a jo inter-planer, the 
Jig can be easily run Over that, since planing the 
jig down evenly will noi impair its efficiency 

At this point., you should have a joint that 
matches when Ihe sheets are inid next to each 
Other on a flat surface. Try To make Ihe hgures 
com together al on points and when you have 
done the besl you can, attach the two sheets with 
veneer tape Turn the sheets over and bend the 
join! slightly open Run a bead of cream glue 
down snto the joint and lily (he work (la! to dry 
From here on ireaS the joined p'eCes as a single 
sheet of veneer; when it has been glued in place 
and thoroughly dried and the veneer tape re¬ 
moved. ii wiiu be. 

Measuring Veneer 

The surest way of measuring veneer js to lay it 
under the piece K is to cover and make a tracing 
on the sheet Then cut the veneer a little wider 
than your pencil lines. An afternative is to cut (wo 
adjacent edges exactly along 'he pencil lines and 
leave (he other two sides with extra veneer Which¬ 
ever Sy&lem you use it rs always safer \q have 
veneer to trim off. so that you will never be caughl 
with a short edge somewhere 


some RULES FOR STORING VEMEER 

11 Never store veneer on end 

2 ) Keep veneers on a Hat surface with \ ligh! weighs 
such as n p-iywood panel an top o( inem, 

31 Keep ihe edges of (h: sheets -i:i even as possible •?© 
!hat Ihey can support each Other 

4 \ A cool, even miifSijf damp, basemenr is a boner pleta 
to Store VflrtMrS Efifln a hot atliO or luin*icc room 



After IrrlCififl ill the duuqtisloris ot 1 veneer p nee. you 
can Eisner cut around tn0 lines, seyvin# ati overhamgi 
of each edge or cut iwo adfacent sides exactly and 
leave an ovarhan^ on Ihe remaining sides. 


Glueing and Glues 

Vqu may be wondering which i$ (he "right 1 ' $ide 
of a t ■ ; 42" thick sheet of veneer The side which 
is tight, of course Glue is always applied to the 
soft side The way to (eli which side is which is 
to rub a finger over the edge of ihe end gram, 
One side of the veneer will chip more resdPy lhan 
the other; that is ihe soft side, ihe one which you 
glue to your project. 


" T hu m tn n g ' I h e p-nd g r m \ 11 
nl -■• piece of u-ruvjr *hi pm- 
dues chipping cn one ?,ioc 
Thn chibpC<l Side IS I Ht- st>M 
5'Ctir Ihe Sitfe lhai should be* 
glued. 



There are two exceptions to this rule. II you 
are matching consecutive panels to create a 
matched design, every other sheet will have to be 
glued with ihe right side down The other exeep- 
Iion is bird's-eye maple, which looks like a burl 
but t& not. The eyes on one side of bird ’; eye 
maple feel like bumpy peaks. On ihe Other side 
you can see but no! really feel, tiny craters ai 
(he points of (he eyes. II Is always the underside 
(soft side] with (he peaks lhat ■ g i«?d down, if 
you glue bird's-eye maple w ih nve right side 
down the eyes wilf pop out 
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With t>ird vp m.;:i e, lhere v. only onp 5id" yoir should give 
down—She Side With I he peaks 


There are three modem glues used in veneer¬ 
ing: white fpolyvinyl resin), cream (aliphatic emuf- 
ston) and contact cement. tn general, the white 
glues arc used for small projects or those in 
which you are laying down several smaEI pieces 
and need time tor assembly. The cream glues de¬ 
velop lack taster lhan the whites and are some¬ 
what stronger, so the creams are excellent for 
larger, loss mErica^ 1 assembly. The contacts need 
a tong time to set. so they are ideal tor large proj¬ 
ects, such as covering a cabinet. However, they 
bond on contact and do npl require clamping, 
which makes them a favorite tor almost any 
project. 

The job of any glue used in veneering is to cover 
every square inch oi surface so that I he veneer 
will not develop blisters. Veneer by nature is 
porous, which gives glue plenly of places Iq seep 
in and grip. Veneer is also lbm r so it is abso¬ 
lutely vital that all glueing surfaces be Iree of dust 



Parliclfl'tirtard 1$ fiS parous 
as veneer so il fflBkaS an 
UKC&ll&nr core. HaftJboareS 
01 rist be scraSched wilh £ cu.m 
Kn>fe so Ehal gfye wil: adhere 
CQ ill properly 


or foreign matter, Small as they are. dust, particles 
can break up the adhesion of glue when you are 
dealing with sheets of wood that are porous and 
thinner than paper. In addition, glue hardens by 
losing its moisture. Some of that moisture im¬ 
mediately enlers the veneer and causes H to 
warp Consequently, when you are using a white 
or cream glue, apply it to the panel, not to the 
veneer. Above atl, any type of glue coverage must 
be total, even, and a little heavy. One way to 
judge whether you have used enough while or 
cream glue is by squeeze-out, If there is no 
squeeze-out at the edges, you did no! use enough 
glue. It is always better to have to clean a little 
glue off the edges than not have enough adhesive 
where the veneer is most vulnerable to moisture 
and lilt-up. 

When you are using contact, cover both glueing 
surfaces. In fact, contact should always have two 
coats, with the second coat coming aboul an hour 
after the first. The surfaces are ready tg go to¬ 
gether when a sheet of brown or wax paper will 
slide over (he surfaces without slicking Place the 
paper over the panel, leaving aboul Vi* al one 
end. Align the veneer with the panel and press the 
unpapered edges into place. Mow slide (he paper 
back an inch or two at a lime, constancy working 
your fingers against the veneer, pressing il into 
place. As soon as the paper is removed, roller the 
entire surface. It is not a bad idea lo clamp or 
weigh! the project for aboul half an hour "just to 
make sure." 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GLUES USED IN VENEERING 

due 

5vc or 
Project 

Temp. 

Application 

Clamp 

Time 

When To blue 
Trim Edge Line 

BlrtEer 

Repair 

Silting 

Time 

Spreader 

Clamps 

Weigh!* Clean lip 

Comments 

WHITE 

small 

70* 

lieivj. 

1 to 

12 hrs. 

Ihin 

use 

delayed 

comb, 

a must use warm 

wait 340 min. 

(polyvinyl 



even 

12 hrs. 





brush- 

water al 

after application 

resin! 










wee 

£ bdore assembly 

CREAM 

medium 

75' 

heavy, 

t to 

12 hrs. 

none 

possible 

slilfens 

Comb, 

a musi use warm 

preierarfc-le to* 

(alipiijtie 



EU$n 

1? hrs. 



Use'S 

Faster 

brush 

water a! 

nPiHKhpus woods 

emulsion] 








than white 


Me? 

and hardluard 

CONTACT 

1 argH 

7Q 

2 coats 

rume 

at once 

none 

none 

alter 2nd 

comb, 

•aptsonaE warm water, 

ca n ih? used on 



90 

1 hr. 

¥1 hr 




spal, bond 

brush 

lacquer 

■:-ir-v project 




apart 

ifKWWntnffed 




within 2hrs. 


thinner 
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C-ijnidc! bonds bn (OH’ 

liEct Wflrfc n ^lip slicbl bl 
eilh#.- hrywn or wju paper 
bfiiwften rh# pami ana me 
verier ao mfry t.in be aligned 
properly, 



Wbfl-a verteeirng a cabinei 
put iti# hack on first, tt&n ib# 
ends ibo Ironl and iinaliy 
the top, so lhal you wilf cover 
*1 many rjdgc grains ns pc-?;- 
aibip 


First, roller in a zlg 
puller it down Ihe conlc-r 01 
the t.’mel Ibeo ivor< stong 
Lh# sides toward Ihe edge- 
When you can not roller soy 
more put the panel m ctfeji$i& 



Roliering may be Hie mosl important part of 
veneering, The object is the same as wi!h any butt 
joint —\o get all points of bo!'' glueing surfaces to 
meet $o Fean on your rolling pin, or wallpaper 
roller, and Zigzag your way down the center of the 
panel Then go down each side poshing your way 
OUl to 'he edges. Do not stop roilering until your 
arms feel as though they are about to 'all off. then 
put a plywood panel over the veneer and either 
clomp i or pile weights on With contact glue 
the clamping is not necessary II you used either 
a white or cream glue, wait at least 12 hoots tor 
the glue to harden. 

Clamps have already been discussed In Chapter 
5 When you are veneering, they operate under 
ihe same principles as any olber clamping oper¬ 
ation Just remember (hat you .van! to put pressure 



JTA/tfiW*? -5? 

iv.'.- -■■■ . 


.04* 

JOWL'S 


You can make ibis dnH press as It -.g as you ■j.i-n «i»h 
as man., veneer press sciews as .• ■ . r-ad 3?« des ihe press 
beef, yo-.honk] have n <WM IWO liflmftS 


on every part qI the veneer, so use them every tew 
inches. There is a special liisle item called a press 
screw, which is, quite simply, a screw wilb a 
handle on it if you buy a few of these you can 
make some veneer presses (ike !he ones shown 
here and they Will eMettively hold your panels 
under an even pressure while they are drying. 
Otherwise, pul clamps wherever you can and 
when ihers is no place for (hem lo grip, use 
bricks and cinder blocks to hold glucd-together 
surfaces flat. 


Attaching and Repairs 

The order in which you attach veneer \o a project 
rs always the same Pul the veneer you will see 
first on last. Hence, with a cabinet you veneer Ihe 
oacf" first then the ends, the front, and finally the 
lop By following this procedure, you can be sure 
of always covering as many veneer end grains as 
possible. 

However, each veneer project ts bound to need 
some repairs made as you go along, and teese 
ought to be done tie to re you continue glueing 
since you may have to put I he clamps back on 
For another day or so after they are completed 
You will have to trim Ihe edges, peel off tape, 
fill in dents, correct blisters end refasten edges 
which have lifted, With the exception of trimming 
the edges, ell of those activities require pulling 
the work back under pressure, if I here are not 
(oo many such repairs, you may be able to make 
all of them al once and ihen clamp ihe work only 
one time. Bui if that is inconvenient or awkward, 
Cramp separately after each operation. From now 
on, everything you do is directed at protecting the 
veneer ter a lifetime of use, and ihe re are no 
advantages in trying to save a day or (wo of wail¬ 
ing time. 


Trimming and Sanding 

When ihe glue is dry, run transparent lape along 
the overhanging edges on ' ■■■ ace s’de cl the 
veneer. Turn Ihe panel over so that it is face down 
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on □ flat, hard surface and tom off the excess 
edges with a veneer saw or craft Knife. The tape 
will reduce splintering and chipping, but cut 
around Ihe core very lightly anyway. Then make 
deeper cuts until the excess material comes free. 
Do not try lo lop off thin veneer in one whack; 
even wrth a rape backing it will splinter the way 
plywood does when you drill it without any 
backing, 



Always use a sandinq block, 
an d always sruid fry push ins 
I he sandpaper away from Ihfi 


All trimmed edges must be sanded, loo. But 
lightly. And always with a sanding block, so that 
the edges of the sandpaper won'i pick up slivers 
of wood and rip Ihe whole veneer. Again, because 
the veneer can easily chip, sand by pushing— 
never puffing —the sandpaper away from ihe edge. 
As for power sanding, forget it. If you choose not 
to forget it and want to risk all that long, hard work 
you have ;usl put in, take the finest grit you can 
buy end sand something with it. When the paper 
is worn down, put it on a vibrating sender and use 
the machine very briefly, with a very light touch. 



Pull ihe Incise tflgc aw ay 
from me core and inject white 
or cfeam glue inlo the split, 
Ihen damp for 12 hours. 


in the course of sanding, you will discover 
places where the edges have tiffed away from the 
panel. Pull the edge back gently with the tip of 
your spatula and insert white glue with a glue 
injector Then clamp the edge in place. White glue 
is preferred because it will sellle into the crack 
more readily lhan cream glue. Contact wiJI not run 
at alt, even if you could hold the spin open long 
enough for it to dry. 



Gel a? Mile water on Ihe i sw veneer as possible when 
moistening mo back oi lapo. Use the thin blade ei a spatula 
caitruliy as you lilL ihe tape. 


Removing the Tape 

Lay Ihe panel face up and go to work on the tape, 
covering joints, splits and Ihe trimmed edges. With 
a wei cellulose sponge, very carefully dampen 
only Ihe tape. Water is a natural enemy of wood, 
and wood as thin as veneer is, particularly vulner¬ 
able (0 if. So be especially careful not to alfbw 
waler to touch unfinished veneer when all you 
want to do is loosen (he gummed tape. When the 
tape is damp, work around ils edges with the 
blade of a thin-edged spatula or very dull kitchen 
knife. Work carefully and deliberately. and even¬ 
tually you will be able to peet off the tape. 

Actually, the tape wilt split apart and leave a 
fuzzy layer adhering to the wood Moisten this, too, 
but lo a much lesser degree than the tape, and 
Keep peeling. At this point, a sharp chisel or cab¬ 
inet scraper held at righl angles to the veneer and 
pulled loward you under pressure can be a helpful 
lool. 

After the tape has been completely removed, 
check the entire panel lor any dents or nicks In 
(he veneer surface. Using an eye dropper, dampen 
each depression with hot water. After subjecting 
your veneer to all that water, clamp or weight the 
pan of for 24 hours; at least let the wet wood dry 
overnight, 


Minor Defects 

Blisters are the result of not enough glue under 
Ihe area, or a change in the humidity, or insuffi¬ 
cient rollering. Note that two Out of three causes 
arc your fault, not Nature's. First, just try raftering 
the blister If it is a big one, test its edges gently 
wilh the roller to see if ihe blister gives any indi¬ 
cation lhal it will go down Do not pounce on Ihe 
middle of a big busier with your roller or you may 
spirt Ihe veneer. II the roller worKs on the edges, 
work your way gradually toward the center; when 
the veneer is flat, weight it down for a day or so. 
If rollering does not work, try heat,, 
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II you are surf! there was plenty ol glue under 
the blister lay a sheet ot aluminum foil over it and 
press it with a moderately warm electric iron, 
Stroke it a Tittle, then roller the veneer again. Keep 
this up until you gel Ihe blister down flat, then 
clamp it in place for a few hours. 

if there is inadequate glue under the blister 
or oil else has failed, slit the veneer along the 
grain on both sides of the bump with a craft knife. 
Lift the edge of the cut with the knife point, injecl 
a little whrte glue under one sl»t and press the blis¬ 
ter down hard Id spread it Repeat the treatment 
along ihe other slit, then place a wood block over 
the blister and weight it down for at leasi i ? hours 
if, after all that, the blister rises aga»n go back to 
the hot-iron technique A' feast now you know 
there is sufficient glue under (he blister, 



Anoihsr way cH ii-nemnfl frUs 
tors i& lo iron them wlh a 
moderately warsn mjn Pul 
aluminum Tori fields on ifie 
iron and the veneer. 


SI 11in- blisieron tjoiii mcios by 
cutting along (he grain, then 
infect while or or Earn glus 
under The ■slit’?,, clamp, 




Ho ; t! I hi blatfo of A fipaigtfl 
rub il a-g?insl Ihe end or a 
•shefrar bUcK siieri rui-,h (he 
shellac into 1110 crack. 


At frr^t. more g'ufi Ifcfsr 
sawd^sl As you reach (he top- 
oi the crack mu noora saw¬ 
dust than i|l.m 



There may also be some cracks, in the veneer, 
as well as joints that are more visible than you 
would like The best way (o fill these is with a 
shellac stick The sticks come in a variety of 
shades including mahogany, walnut, cherry, ebony, 
holly and maple as well as transparent When you 
have two shades thai are close, bui not e-xaedy 
Ihe color you want, always use the lighter shade 
You can also mix the colors as you pul them on 
Ihe veneer. 

Heat ihe blade of a spatula and rub il against the 
shellac stick, then press the warm wax into the 
crack. Continue doing (his until shellac has buill 
up over the edges of Ihe crack, Allow il fo harden 
overnight, then use a chisel held in a vertical 
position to scrape oft the exlra shellac; sand the 
veneer lightly 

If you cannot come close to the wood color 
with any of the shellac shades you can make your 
Own liller. Scrape sawdust from a scrap of the 
veneer with a veneer saw Next, prle the sawdust 
On a piece of wax paper beside a puddle of white 
glue Collect some glue on your spatula, add slight¬ 
ly less sawdust, and begin to fill the crack or joint. 
As you reach ihe sop of (be crack, use less glue 
and more sawdust to top off" The work. Allow to 
dry Tor as teas! 24 hours, Ihen scrape away all 
excess glue and sawdust Sand lightly. There is 
only one rule to remember when you are filling 
cracks, Always work with the grain, but Try to be 
as irregular as possible so that the liller appears 
to be a part of the pattern, Th=s is one lime when 
your craftsmanship is measured not by whal you 
do, bul by how Iritis oi what you have done can be 
seen. 

As soon as your projeci has been glued and 
inspected and repaired, clamp or weighi il until 
you are ready to pul a final finish on it, And re¬ 
member that the sooner you get a finish Over that 
raw wood, the less chance humidity wifi have to 
make it expand, contract, and develop new cracks. 


Finishing 

There are, of course, numerous ways of finishing 
a veneered project You may want to slain il first 
Open-pored woods such as mahogany, walnut, 
oak, lace wood and any c-i the burls require a wood 
filler 10 brmq oui Ihe giam. Filler will also enrich 
a stain, if you have used one 

You can rub E emon, linseed or tung oil Into a 
veneer, cover it with shellac, or varnish, or both. 
Or you can use a urethane varnish, The urethanes 
come in high gloss, satin, or dull finishes and ihey 
can be either brushed or sprayed on. Their ad¬ 
vantages are that they are easy to use anc do a 
marvelous job of sealing an, .-.-r.eer under an al¬ 
most indestructible finish 
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TK(?re s ii wide v,! 1 ?i-Gly oF c&rvmgs ih:t! can be purchased al ltie same lumbEryard where you get yftur vehsei' 


Inlays 

Sometime you may want to- inlay a cab-met wilh 
any of the many different carvings now available 
on the market You could just paste them on The 
veneer, but the purist? will frown on you for taking 
the easy way out. You are expected to cut a hole 
out of the veneer and fit the carving inside it. 

You have fwo options for cutting a hole in 
veneer. You can Jay the carving on the veneer, 
trace its outline with a pencil, then cut out the hole 
with a craft knife Be careful; you are risking splin¬ 
ters and an uneven cut because the grain will pull 
at the knife. 

Your other choice is a balsa wood sandwich, 
Put the veneer between two sheets of balsa wood 
and tape all three sheets together 11 helps if the 
balsa is exactly The same size as the veneer, so 
that you can ue precise about marking the hole 
and. in addition protect the veneer edges. Mark 


oft the hole you want to cut on the top balsa sheet 
and drill through the three sheets. Set your Iret 
saw in the hole and saw away. When the hole is 
complete, sand the edges before you remove the 
veneer from the balsa. It the hole strll has any 
imperfections between rt and the carving they 





The balsa wood sandwich is 
heir# toget her wn-h Inpe. ir ypy 
work I he frel Saw Carefully, 
there sbcgld bn nn chipping 
to Conler-.d with after toe hole 
is col 
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The inlow borders U.hQW(i Hgt& are acEual rt'idiha. Then eorofs range Irom bloc^ to psl<; yellow 


can be filled in alter the venee- and carving have 
been glued to the project. 

All Ihose prplty inland borders yon see On old 
furniture car; now be- purchased reed', for glueing 
They come in a variety of patterns and widths and 
are usually sold in 3 J lengths for something around 
2Q£ to 30b a strip They are so inexpensive they are 
normally sold a dozen stops at a time—so spend 
the S3.00. It's worth :t, The widths range from i '32 n 
10 1 Vi ' and the IhieknesS is 1 28". 

Inlays can be pet down in Ihe middle of a piece, 
or around its edges as a border At first glance, il 
may seem reasonable 'c ay a short piece of 
veneer in fhe center of a panel and then g’ue the 
border around its edges Oon‘i try it ft is almost 
impossible to get a large piece of veneer absolute¬ 
ly square on a panel and end up with say, exactly 
3/16" on all sides, 


Perhaps the clearest way of demonstrating fhe 
technique of inlaying is to describe a specific prop 
oci siep by step. Suppose you are veneering a 
cabinet top wilh a 3/16* inlay border around the 
outside edge and another 1/2" band Ihrep enches 
inside I he edges. The procedure is this: 

1 On fhe core panel, mark off exaclly where the 
band and border edge will be 

2 Measure (he reciangio inside the banding 
route and cut (he veneer for Ibat section. Two sides 
are cot exactly. The olher two are allowed a 1/4 M 
overhang. 

3- Measure and out the four 3/1 S' bang strips, 
leaving an inch or so at each end fc over apping 
at the corners to allow for milering. 

4. Measure and cut the four veneer strips be 
tween the band and the edging Cur them full 
length so that ihe corner- will overlap, g.vinq you 
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The bitrriin^ and ed^e bOidOr should be marJi-ed Of» I he panel 
exactly where you warn I hum All veneer pieces are cut lo til 
inaide Ihe Ime^ which overhang c>n nl lensl two sides qF each 
piece. 

pFenty of room for mitering, The straps should be 
slightly wider than the band and edge Fines so 
that one side can be trimmed. 

5. Measure and cut the 1/2“ edge strips, leaving 
enough length For overlapping and mitering. 

6. Pre-assemblE all o( the parts to make certain 
everything fits properly. 

7. Lay narrow masking tape around the entire 
edge oi the top. making certain that ft does not 
extend beyond the inside pencil line Also tape 
over the two sides oF the band that wilF initially be 
covered by overhang of ihe center piece. 

3. With a project this size, contact glue is in 
order. Begin by putting glue on the center piece 
and Ihe middle oF the top. Afler you have applied 
the second coal of glue, remove the masking tape 
covering ihe banding lines. 

9. Now, line the “exact" edges of the center 
veneer along ihe bending lines and rolter the cen¬ 
ter piece inio place. 


Caver the edges end two of 
!1io bandiAfi rouli vulh mask¬ 
ing laps? so Ilia I glue will nol 
get on Ihe panel, The (apH? 
can be removed o? soon as the 
second cbal of glue has been 
painted on Ihe panel, since 
glue on only fine side OF a 
joint win not stick to any!Fung. 




Whan glueing the hands, 
pre^s Them SS tig h lly as pas¬ 
sible against ihe edges or ihe 
earlier veneer piece The W3* 
paper unefei (he ban-ding cor¬ 
ners r& removed as sonon as 
Ihe miler angle is put 


bands butt tightly against the edges of Ihe center 
veneer. 

13. Next, cul a miter joint at each corner with a 
craH knife. When you have cut through both over¬ 
lapping bands, remove the wax paper and roller 
the joints. 

14. Again place wax paper under the strips at 
each comer until Ihe miler angTe has been cut. 
Glue the four strips around the band, making sure 
that each of them is as tight against the band as 
possible. 



An allernalive way gl handling 
Ihe masking to pip i& jo leave 
it until you have irimmed the 
overhang, telling it act as a 
prelection against spFinlcnnfl 


15. When the strips are in place, trim their out¬ 
side edges to accept ihe l/2 rf border. When you 
have completely sawed through the overhanging 
veneer, you should be able to remove it from (he 
panel by peeling off the masking tape around Ihe 
edge. 

16 . Glue the edge border in place, again allow¬ 
ing for overhang at the ends so that you can make 
mitered corners, 

17. Clamp and weight the entire piece for half 
an hour and Ihen repair any dents, blisters Or lift- 
up edges. 

IS. When all repairs have been made success* 
fully, sand the border and banding down until it is 
flush with the veneer 


10, Carefully trim the overhanging edges to con¬ 
form with the banding rout. 

11 Apply glue to the 3/16" banding strips and 
tne band mg rout between the edge of the center 
veneer and the outside pencil line. When the sec¬ 
ond coal of glue is dry. place a strip of wax paper 
at each corner where the bands will meet. 

12 . due Ihe bands around ihe center piece, 
allowing their ends to overlap at the corners, on 
top oF the wax paper, 8e very careful that the 



When all repair® have been tirade on the veneer, sand dew 
the tujrirtina r,nd cdQf? harder grilii they are Hush wilh Ihe 
veneer. 
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Molding and Trim 

After the veneering is done, and before you fin¬ 
ish a project, molding and (rim should be given 
serious consideration. A veneer all by itself lifts 
any cabinef into the realm of furniture, But it ss 
still a box with straight lines and square angles, 
and no rolief in srght. The visual relief in any furni¬ 
ture (Other than modern) comes from the occasion¬ 
al curve of whatever molding or (rim you place on 
it as decoration 

Molding is often used on doors and it is a natural 
cover-up around the edges of a lop. particularly if 
you would otherwise be looking at the raw edges 
of ply woo d. The kind of molding and trim you 
select, and where you pul if. rs strictly a matter ol 
the builder's taste. There is plenty to choose from 
and if you don't like whar is available at your local 
lumberyard, get a molding bead and Set of blades 
and invent your own. 

Shown on these two pages are some ol the 
molding shapes you can buy. as well as a deiinea- 
iron of tfie most common molding blades and how 
Ihey can be combined to make bn almost infinite 
variety of decorative shapes. Sut first, consider I tie 
simple box cabinet on this page and note how 
different it can look, >usl by changing Ihe molding 
and trim that decorates i! 



A Tfi-jv mol fling variations can change |h ■ lock I he same 

basic Miiioel the jHissriMniies are endless; use i■ nnmntd 
■ n-p-: l»l«-ii{l ln"‘;i w-lb y&Ur <li:-COr 
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The molding trades .lbOvb tan bd -jsed IF* combination 

lb Ornate all Iho designs Shewn hare as wall as. a grtj:«i many 
Other donf i g u rations. 
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Some Finishing 

Touches 
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Some Finishing Touches 


II is very human to keep saying ail through a proj¬ 
ect. ‘Til cover that mislake later." Mis-measure- 
menls can be allowed for when the wood is cut. 
Cuts ih-at are slightly off can be hidden by clever 
joinery. Ill-fitting joints will surely disappear under 
wood filler. Dents and gouges will no doubt vanish 
with a little exlra sending and some heavy paint 
goobered into them—except the paint somehow 
never really hides them. 


In fact, paint rarely hides much of anything, and 
clear finishes lend to illuminate practically every 
flaw, including some that may not have been no¬ 
ticed before it was applied. A finish protects, en¬ 
hances, glorifies, preserves for posterity. Bui no 
finish is ever any better than the surface it covers, 
Besides, mistakes can be made in applying paint 
or varnish, even when it is applied to a perfect 
surface. 


Filling and Sanding 


A perfect finishing surface is smooth, u is even, 
with no denis or gouges, scratches or tmperfec- 
Eions. Its cracks and holes have been filled to blend 
into the wood: the filter is neither higher nor lower 
than Ihe surface around it. Arriving at so flawless 
a surface is no easy chore. A man can easily spEnd 
days filling and smoothing a piece ol wood that 
looks no different when he finishes than it did 
when he began. It only feels different. 

And fifl and sand you must. You do II until the 
sight of sandpaper makes you weary. Then you 
do it some more First you sand with a medium 
grit. Then you graduate to a Sine, and from there to 
a superfine, If you are machine-sanding, there is a 
step-by-slop procedure to- follow loo With a me¬ 
dium-grit paper, a circular sender will do some 
heavy-duty digging at really rough spols or 1 highs." 
But ihe circular sander leaves deep, curved marks 
in the wood that cannot readily be covered by any 
finish, Then there Is the heft sander. This is great 
Tor covering large areas but be sure the machine 
is running before it louches ihe protect and keep 
it moving all Ihe lime, Sand only wilh the grain: 
never use a be ft sander across Ihe grain Although 
the tendency is to lean on those circular sander 
scratches, don't. You may erase the circular 
scratches, but at the expense of dishing 1 ' a pari 
of the surface. The bell sander can be used wilh 


medium and fine grils, but ihe fine grit thal comes 
on sanding bells is nol even close (o Ihe fineness 
you ultimately need. After the belt sander, go to the 
vibrator wilh fine and superfine grades, And finally, 
finish the whole thing off by hand with a super¬ 
fine grit wrapped around an old-fashioned sanding 
block, 

Exactly when to stop sanding is not something 
that can be spelled out on paper. The complete 
surface should be smooth to the tough, and only 
by touching the wood can you decide whether 
it is smooth enough. There is a point, however, 
when further sanding is a waste of time. 

Plywood is sanded by its manufacturer, and in 
mosl instances it requires nothing more than the 
use ol fine and superfine grit. Fir plywood has 
long, high ridges in Ihe grain that will always be 
long, high ridges. Grind them down and as soon 
as they are painted or varnished, they wilt rise 
again. The plywood edges, of course, are another 
matter. They will sand down with a surprisingly 
small amount of work, especially with a bell 
sander But they are porous and must always be 
filled, or covered with an edging veneer, unless 
they are to be hidden under molding or trim, 

As the sanding drones on, hour after hour, you 
can break Ihe tedium by stopping lo fill gouges, 
edges and dents wilh wood filler. Wood can be 


SANDPAPER GRIT CHART 

There Arc three natural minerals Hint, emary and gamcl. ana two synthetics. aluminum Q*ide fln.d silicone carbide,used 
In making sandpaper P • c<iro| • i1 1 o-n gl "hr.- paper r, always marked on the back ol each sheet, along with Iks pffltfO, or 
degree ol roughness. 
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filled with all kinds of materials There is wood 
putty, which comes as a powder to be mixed with 
water. Homogenized waliboard compound is easier 

10 work with and will sand magnificently but .it will 
not take too much of a beating Plastic wood is the 
quickest-drying and hardest oi atl The mosl con- 
s isle hi problem when filling wood is screw holds 

11 seems as if no matter how much hfler is put into 
8 screw hole, when it dries there is always a sag in 
the middle of the bole. Sometimes ihe sag never 
appears, but assume if will and figure on as least 
two applications of filler, The first round is stuffed 
into the hole and immediately wiped Hush with ihe 
surface of the wood. After ihe filler is completely 
dry ihe second application is pushed down onto 
the first until the surface of Ihe liiied-m area is 
higher than the surrounding wood When that is 
dry sand it flush Aside from screw hotes, there 
can be scratches and gouges and hammer denis 


The scratches and gouges can tv • |pu and sa ru¬ 
ed. and so can Ihe dents Bul beiors you iill a deni 
(particularly in plywood! Iry covering ii with a 
damp blotter and pressing with a warm steam iron 
Often <bul not always} this will raise the wood. 

When fiilmq a«c sanding is completed all dust 
must be carefully wiped off Ihe project. A dry rag 
will not go! all Ihe dust pari idles, and a damp one 
■ £ not much better. Use a tack rag which can he 
purchased either ai stores lhat handle wood fin¬ 
ishes. or be homemade Any piece of linl-free 
COUOn Cloth dan be used as a tack rag The cloth 
is sprinkled hioE soakedj with varnish that has 
been diluted by aboul 25*: with turpentine in a 
pinch, you Can do without Ihe varnish but turpen¬ 
tine alone is not as efficient. Ford (he etolh lightly 
and wring 11 almost dry Then wipe the wood 
thoroughly 


Bleaching 


If rhe color of the wood s too dark., or ■! it has 
stains that are undesirable, it Can be lightened 
with any fuII-strongIh chlorine bleach available at 
mosl grocery stores First heal the wood Eiihe: 
stand it in the sunlight, or put it under a spotlight 
for about an hour Then soak the dark area with 
undil ited bleach and keep wetting ii until the dis¬ 


coloration vanishes. Do not lot she bleach dry 
between applications When the stain is qone- 
wash the sfilhwpi bleach oil ihe wood and wipe 
■ t dry Allow ihe area lo air-dry for an hour or so 
before sanding it lightly with a fine sandpaper to 
remove the raised gram Be carslul not lo sand 
any deepen ihan 'he bleach has penetrated 


Sealing 


Many wood-finishing e* per is recommend putting 
a clear sealer on everything, no matter what the 
wood is, or what ihe finish will be. Wood itself 
is never perfect, Even the hardest leek or ebony 
will hove sof1" spots lhat sock up a tittle more of 
the finishing material Ihan elsewhere, and leave 
a Hal or even rough area Wood sealer is made to 
fill in Ihose soff spots. Any sealer will do. but Ihe 
clear lacquer sanding sealers are particularly ef¬ 
fective They go on easily with a brush or rag 
and dry within minutes, although if 1$ better to let 
ihe sealer stand for a day before sanding. Best of 
atl, a very light sanding writ produce a satiny louch 


so the wood Obviously, under lacquer, ihe lac¬ 
quer sealers are ideal Bul Ihey work just as well 
with anything else, including a slain 

Thqro i$ nothing like a coal of something wol on 
wood lo show up all the places Ihe sandpaper 
missed, as well as every scratch and gouge that 
was never filled. So if the something wtt is & dear 
sealer, there is still plenty of lime to make (he gp- 
propiiate repairs after M is dry Trial sends you 
back io the- wood puny and sandpaper bul it is 
bpitei to discover ihose sandpaper skips now 
than sfler The final coat of linish is applied 


Finishing Materials 

Ii al all possible, do no! have a deadline for com 
plating the finish on any project Having done all 
Ihe work necessary lo build your proiecl, do not 
destroy its completed appearance with even one 
careless swish of a brush wielded '.jnder Ihe pres¬ 
sure of little or no time Now is rhe lime when 


nothing should be hurried The wood musl he 
Cltrefully and meticulously prepared 'or ihe Firs* 
coal of finishing materia I Each o>; si mi l have im¬ 
proper a mo uni of drying lime Then it must be 
thoroughly prepared to receive Ihe next coat 
Nor is Ibis Ihe place lo save money on materials 
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of equipment Use high-grade silicone carbide, 
or open-coal aluminum aside sandpaper, not the 
cheaper grades. Soled the best quality paint or 
varnish you can find. Use top-grade brushes or roll¬ 
ers. And, j lj si as important, pul yourself in the 
patient state of mind which assumes it is going to 
take at least two coats ol finish (with sanding in 


between) and maybe more, even if you have used 
a sealer and a primer coat, Craftsmen have never 
had beller finishing materials to work with than 
those available today. They are so good they have 
reduced the toil of finishing to less than a third 
of what it used to be. But there are stilt no real 
"one-coat" finishes, 


Painting 


When it comes lo painting a utiEily cabinet, in af- 
most every case the paint should be an enamel, 
which is really just a varnish with a pigment in it. 
The selection of paint over a clear finish is, of 
course, determined by the project and its ultimate 
uses, as well as the wood, if the wood pattern and 
grain do not have much character, you might as 
well paint it. 

The procedure for painting is simple and tedi¬ 
ous, but to gmit any ol the steps will diminish the 
effect p! the ultimate finish. Sand the wood and 
wipe if dean wilh a lack rag. When it is dry. put 
on the wood filler, particularly it the piece is a 
softwood. or an open-grained hardwood such as 
oak, walnut, mahogany or chestnut. The fiber, 
when it is dry will require only a tight band-sand* 
mg usma machines at this point would only 
grind away more wood lhan is necessary, West, 
put on a primer coal It doesn't have to be □ perfect 
paint job. but don’t leave any globs or un pain led 
spots, either When the pr mer is dry, sand it and 
wipe off alt ol the dust. Now come the finishing 


coats with a light sanding aflor each one. It is 
boring bul necessary Normally, two or three coats 
of a high-grade furnilure enamel are enough, but 
only you can decide the number of coats. Finally, 
after the last coal has had a month or so to dry, 
it can be given a coating of furniture wax to protect 
it, 

The paint brush through all of this should be of 
a good quality—that means expensive. Before us¬ 
ing it. hold il under running water and pull at the 
bristles. You may get the loose ones to come out 
in your hand, instead of on your project. When 
using enamel, as with varnish, never dip the brush 
more than a third of its length mlo the paint, and 
always (low the paint liberally with a minimum of 
strokes and without bending the bristles any more 
than necessary, Then cross-stroke immediately at 
right angles to the original direction, using a very 
light touch and very little paint on the tip of the 
brush. This will fill in the ridges left by the brush 
and provide a smooth finish. 


Staining 


The purpose of a stain is to soak into the fibers of 
the wood ancf accentuate the grain as well as color 
it. (Paint and varnish, on tha other hand, sil on top 
of the wood and to one degree or another cover 
the gram.) A wide range of tinted siains are offered 
on the market and these can be mixed lo produce 
even more colors. If ihe stain is too dark it can be 
tightened by thinning il with turpentine or mineral 
Spirits. Usually, the Commercial Slams have to be 
darkened, either by adding color or by putting sev¬ 
eral coats on the wood. 

There are also stains that have wax, or varnish, 
or even wood sealer in them. They are nol much 
better than regular stains at staining, or waxing, or 
varnishing, Or sealing. With Ihe combination stains, 
the manufacturer is trying to make a one-coat fin¬ 
ishing product but winds up producing nothing 
more than a colored wash. There is a salvation 
from the commercial stains. It costs less in (be 
long run, is more satisfying to use. and is unques¬ 


tionably a more precise way of getting the color 
you want the wood to have. The salvation is to mix 
your own. 

Buy a can ol penetrating oil stain at any large 
paint store, Also buy a tube of burnt umbEr arlist's 
oil. and another tube of burnt sienna. The umber 
is a dark brown. The sienna is reddish Properly 
mixed, they can create almcsl any shade in the 
brown family. If you do nor like any of those, 
add any other oil color you went and keep mixing 
until you have the color you wanl. Pour enough of 
the oil starn to cover your project into a dish and 
mix in the artisl’s oils. By itself, the oil stain looks 
golden brown, but actually it has no color of its 
own, so you are giving if all the hue it will ever 
have. 

When you allain the color you want, dip a clean, 
tinlless rag into it and rub the stain into the wood. 
Lei it stand for an hour or Iwo and then rub off the 
excess oil that remains on the surface of Ihe wood, 
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if you do nol remove !he excess stain, the wood 
will continue changing color so actually you can 
just wan around and watch it penetrate until It 
reaches the tone you wan I and (hen arrest its 
action by wiping it, it the color is too dark, thin 
it with turpentine, IF it ends up too light, give the 
project a second coat. After a 24 -hour drying per¬ 
iod a coal or two of varnish, will give the stained 
wood a hrgh gloss If you want a semigloss. put on 
One or two coats ol stain varnish You can also 
give it a coat of wax., or rub boiFed linseed oil into 
il. 

A caution about making your own stein 11 is 
pure penetrating oil formulated to soak into the 
wood and darken if during ihe drying process. So 
walch it carefully and wipe It oh at the exact 


Shellacking 

Shellac comes in two colors: orange for dark 
woods and white lor light woods It Is a good 
primer-sealer on plywood lhal is going to bo 
painted. It can also be used under varnish, but 
be forewarned ihai n will darken the wood il is 
a p pi red to. Shellac is mad'.' from the- m si no us se¬ 
cretions from an Asian insect known as the fac 
The secretion is made into a powder and mixed 
wrth denatured alcohol to produce shellac How 
much lac is in a given solution is indicated by the 
"cut" of the mix A 2-1b. cut. lor example, means 
that two pounds of lac was mixed with one gallon 
o-i alcohol A 3-lb. cut would be three pounds of lac 
per gallon of alcohol 

Because of the alcohol shellac evaporates 
Quickly. SO don't buy any more than you are 
likely lo need within a relatively short lime The 
cut you buy is Immaterial, pul dilute it lo al least 
a 3-lb. cut by adding the appropriate amount of de¬ 
natured alcohol, There is usually a thinning chart 
printed On the shellac can label 

Do not shake shellac. Siu il because shaking 
causes bubbles Shat will get on the brush and slay 


moment it allains the cofor you want With nol 
very much practice, any color can be achieved. 
Rea Fire in advance, however, that after you have 
created the precise color of mahogany and ap¬ 
plied it to that exquisite pine cabinet, ihe wood 
will be very handsome, but il will still look like 
orangeish pine, not mahogany, 

Slain can sometimes come out blotchy because 
of imperfections in ihe wood The best way lo 
avoid, or at least minimize, ihis uneven ms&$ is io 
give the wood a COal Of sealer first, providing il 
is noi a straight-grained hardwood Then slam it. 
It is also wise lo test-stain on a. scrap of the wood 
you are covering. Usually the color is a shade or 
two different after ir is applied from ihe shade il 
appears to be in the mixing dish 


on the wood ideally a new brush should be used 
for each coal you apply but brushes can be cleaned 
between coals wilh alcohol and then a mild 
so I ui ion of household ammonia and warm water. 
And by this time you know (hat you should 
Thoroughly wipe your project with a tack rag be¬ 
fore even touching if with the shellac 

Brush the shellac inlo ihe wood wilh long, 
even strokes. Overlapping each stroke slightly. 
With shellac, il is possible io brush in any direc- 
lion because Ihe strokes will normally fade as the 
shellac dries, if ihe shellac has been cur to a 3-lb, 
or Jhmner consistency, the first coal will dry with¬ 
in two hours and can be rubbed down with a fine- 
grade steel wool pad After this, wipe the surface 
clean with a tack rag and apply hit next coat, Ff 
this is the linal coat and The gloss is too high, a 
light rubbing with fine steel wool will give II a 
satiny sheen. If varnish is lo go over the? shellac, 
two coats ol shellac arc usually enough to provide 
a solid base, i 11 you are not varnishing, you may 
wan I lo give /our o'oicct several coals of shellac, 
steel-woo ling and wiping clean after each coat. 


Varnishing 


Now available in high and medium glosses, satin 
finish and fin 1 varnishes have, for centuries linen 
resist ant lo Spilled liquids and easy «? apply They 
are made of resins, isnsaed oil, drying agents and 
enough turpenline to make them flow. Until re- 
cenily, the bewildering array of vanishes on the 
market were all more or less alike, They dried 
slowly, and while :heir finish was harder rhan 
any other, heat could blister them and some 
liquids left hard-to-remove stains. 


Then camo polyurethane The urethanes are 
varmshes They are easier so apply than regular 
varnish, dry (aster, are impervious to wdte' nlco- 
HqI dirt and the onslaught of active child r en. Fiji 
thermore, they arc Uuly clear and barely darken 
the wood they proteci. There are some restrictions 
with (he ureihanes. however Generally they can¬ 
not be used over shellac, acquer ' mosi of :hp 
sand er-f filers 

AH varnishes have a tendency lo accumulate 
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Specks of dust while they are drying. As a result, 
they should he applied in as dust-free an environ¬ 
ment as possible, II also helps if you select a fast- 
drying varnish. There is no real advantage in the 
slow dryers anyway, and the longer She- varnish is 
wet, the more dusl will collect on it. 

The surface of the wood must be absolutely free 
of any foreign matter, so wipe it thoroughly with 
a tack rag immediately prior !q varnishing The 
varnish should be flowed Over the wood with either 
a high-grade brush, a rag or a foam rubber pad. 
The foam rubber pads are especially good since 
they are disposable, hold a good load Of varnish, 
and leave no brush stroke, t herefore, much of the 
delicacy needed lo apply varnish with a brush is 
eliminated. 

When brushing use a minimum of strokes and 
finish off by stroking lightly along the grain with 
Ihe Up of the brush using almost no varnish. When 
you get the hang of just kissing ' the finish, you 
will discover you can eliminate any sign ol a brush 
stroke and achieve a uniform finish, To remove 
excess varnish from the brush, tap the bristles 
lightly againsl the inside of the container Never 
drag the brush aver the rim ol the can: dragging 
causes liny bubbles to form in the varnish which 
make it almost impossible lo achieve a smooth 
finish For this same reason, as with shellac, al¬ 
ways stir varnish; never shake it. 

To wipe varnish on with a cloth pad. fold the 
cloth and dip it into the varnish, soaking it gener¬ 
ously Spread the varnish with long strokes ap¬ 
plied parallel with the grain. Do not rub hard, and 
do not try to work the varnish Into the surface. 
Keep an eye our lor runs and wipe them up as 
soon as you see them, because varnish does not 
level itself and any globs you miss will be there 
to stay. 

Mo si projects require et least two coats of 
varnish. Each coat should be sanded lightly to the 
point where all of its sheen has been dulled. Do 


Tung Oil 

Perhaps the most important ingredient in the best 
varnishes is tung oil, which happens to be one of 
the oldest wood preservatives known to man. 
Tung oil was used to weatherproof cFothing, shoes, 
boats and houses in Chma for centuries before 
Marco Polo introduced if to Europe in the 13th 
century. Most ol the world’s tung oil is still pro¬ 
duced in China, bul among other nations, the 
United Stales now produces about 50 million 
pounds of (he oil annually. Eighty percent of that 
oil goes info the making of the best house paints 
and varnishes, both exterior and interior The spar 
varnishes m particular need lung oil because of its 
water resistance and! weather durability. Food and 


not scrub the finish: just smooth it to a uniform, 
satiny-smooth texture with no “shiny" spots. Then 
wipe thoroughly with a lack rag and appFy the next 
coal. Some experts recommend that a very fine 
grade of aluminum oxide paper be used after the 
first coat, and Superfine *403 waterproof paper 
wiih soapy water as a lubricant be used on the 
second coal. As an afternative, a very line grade 
of steeF wool can also be used on varnish. 

If the project has been stained, the varnish may 
streak the color unless it is first sealed into the 
wood, A thin coat or two of shellac will seal the 
stain and also serve as a solid base for the varnish, 
as well as reduce the number of varnish coats to 
no more than two. 

No mailer how careful you are. there will be 
some specks of dust on the final coal of varnish. 
Or there will be tiny bumps, or it may have too 
much gloss, particularly for a tabletop. So there 
can be no fmai coal of varnish as such. You could 
go on sanding down coats and applying "final 
coats'’ until doomsday and still not gel a perfect 
finish. So don’t try, Rub the fast coat instead, 

Rubbing is done only after the last coat has had 
at feast a week to dry and harden. Mix a paste of 
powdered pumice stone and motor oil (never lin¬ 
seed or any drying oils). Dip a heavy, folded cloth 
pad into the mixture and "sand” the surface 
with long, straight strokes, always going with the 
grain, and using a moderate pressure. By the time 
you have achieved a smooth texture fo the finish, 
you will have also dulled its luster considerably, 
if you wish to restore the luster, mix a modicum of 
powdered rottensfone and crude oil into a paste 
and rub that against the surface This is a much 
finer mixture than pumice and when the excess 
paste is wiped off the varnish, it should leave the 
desired luster. Continue wiping paste off the 
wood using clean cloths until the surface 
"squeaks." 


beer cans are treated with it, and so is Ihe protec¬ 
tive lining in tank cars. Heat will not affect ft or 
“draw it ouf' of the wood, and it is an excellent 
sealer for wood, metal, concrete and brick. 

Many professionals insisl that tung oil provides 
a better finish than Finseed oil, lacquer, varnish or 
shellac because it will not darken with age, mil¬ 
dew, or bleed excessively. The oil is rubbed into 
wood using either a cotton pad or the bare palm 
of a hand. Continue rubbing until the oil is com¬ 
pletely worked into the fibers of the wood, then 
let it dry overnight. The result will be a Fow luster 
finish. To achieve a satin sheer?, or medium lus¬ 
ter. apply a second coat, For a high gloss, keep 
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rubbmg in coats untit you gel foe degree of gloss 
you want. Allow each coat to dry thoroughly be¬ 
fore putting on the next one, and always apply it 
on a dry, warm day. or in a heated room. 

Tung oil will solidify into a jelly if it is exposed 
to air for very tong and no matter how tightly you 


seal foe can, it will be exposed to enough air to 
make it congeal. Any time you want fo store lung 
oil that is less ihan throe quarters ol a can, either 
put n in a smaller container, or fill the can wifo 
stones until there is no room left in n lor any air. 


Linseed Oil 


If you have sfx monlhs, or a year for forever) to 
spend finishing a project, the finish to use is 
boit&d unseed- oil, noi raw linseed oil The can has 
to be labeled “boiled/' which it is not, by the way. 

Goded 1 ' in Ihis case means the manufacturer has 
added drying agents. The raw o<l hardly ever dries, 
which makes it fine for exterior uses where i! must 
combat foe elements. 

There are numerous ways of applying tinseed 
oil and everybody who does much of it seems lo 
have his own method- Generally, the procedure is 
to mix two parts linseed oil with one pari turpen¬ 
tine or mineral spirits in an open can and place 
it on foe stove in boiling water When it is hot. 
dip a rag in foe oil and apply it io foe wood. Now 
foe lun starts—with both hands, Ftub the oil into 
the wood, working only a small area at a time. 
About 15 or ?Q minutes of hard hand-rubbing 
either with foe clofo Or bare palms should be 
enough for the wood to become saturated Then 
wipe away any excess Of I with a clean rag and 
move on lo the next section (you will have to re- 
heat the linseed oil every once in a while), and foe 


next, until foe project is Completely saturated. 
Then wipe clean. Be sure ro dig any excess oil 
out ol foe corners and crevices because it wilt 
harden or worse yet. become sticky 

If you rub foe oil into the wood hard enough 
you can -gel away wi(h putting on a new coat every 
24 hours. But s week's drying lime is the usual 
recommendation Linseed oil produces a beautiluf, 
mellow luster. The more coats applied, foe more 
lustrous Will be the finish, and there should be at 
leas! three coats, The finish is nol particularly 
water-resistant, but ■( can withstand mifd heat arid 
is less likely 10 show scratches Ihan varnish And. 
ot course, it should be given another coal or two 
every six months or year during the lifelime of the 
finished piece 

There js one danger with linseed oil and 1 ] lies 
in foe rags you use. Burn them Store- them in 
water Gel nd of them somehow bo I do noi leave 
them lymg around They are highly combustible. 
And never boil iheoil m a closed can ellher H will 
probably explode, 


French Polish 

A centuries-old variation on the linseed oil finish 
is really a technique called French Polish. It pro¬ 
duces the kind of high polish foal homemakers 
today are forever laying to achieve when they as¬ 
siduously polish furniture. 

To achieve this high gloss, make a wad about 
the size of a baseball from lint Tree rags and satu¬ 
rate foe wad with hoi boiled Unseed oh. Then 
squeeze it dry, dip it into a dish of 1-lb. cut shellac 
and rub it into foe wood 

Do not just slap the clofo on the wood, but 
handle it like a belt sander. Have it in motion 
before you touch the surface and keep it moving, 
Wipe lairly hard in a circular motion, forcing the 


Lacquer 

Lacquer can be applied with a brush or a spray gun. 
And make sure you are working in a well venlilated 
area: lacquer is extremely toxic Spraying is 
by far the belter technique since lacquer was 


shellac and linseed oil into the pores of foe -wood, 
but not with 50 much pressure that the pad sticks 
or stopi> When the pad he gins dF:, mg work your 
way to the edge of Ihe wood and oft it, without 
stopping until the pad is completely clear ot the 
surface 

When foe entire project is saturated, allow it to 
dry for 24 hours, then apply foe next coat With 
the French Polish technique. each, coat contrib¬ 
utes lo a high sheen gloss and you stop applying 
coals only when the finish is as glossy as you 
wish, 11 you go too tar and it gets too glossy you 
can dull M by rubbing it with a pumioe-qii paste 


originally developed to he sprayed on produtiFon- 
hne lu mi lore li is akin lo shellac m composition 
except that aeeloo is usoti r .ro.i-'J of denatured 
alcohol ft comes in colors *s web as clear, and 
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both versions are very quick-drying. In fact lac¬ 
quer is dry almost before it hits (he wood and is 
hard enough to sand within 1 to IVs hours. When 
you buy lacquer, buy twice as much thinner, The 
lacquer must be thinned on a one-to-one basis, 
and you will need the rest of the thinner for cleaning 
up, And don’t forget a can of lacquer sander-filler 
Lacquer goes down in thin coats and musl have 
an even base beneath if. Each coal musl be 
sanded and wiped clean with a tack rag, and when 
you have enough coats the project should; be 
given the same pumice-and-rottenstone paste 
treatment as varnish, 

If you must use a brush, it should have natural 
bristles because acetone eats nylon bristles.. Work 


with long, even strokes with only a slight over¬ 
lapping and be very delicate—and swift—about 
any touching up you do. 

With spraying, start the gun aimed away from 
the project and keep it moving over the wood, it 
js better to spray on a thm coat (hat has a few 
bare spots than to go back and try to cover them. 
Sand and clean each coat and do not take the 
chance of building up too much lacquer in any 
one spot. If will only become too thick, and there¬ 
fore gummy. 

When applied correctly, lacquer produces a 
hard, beautiful finish. But you will pay the price for 
it in labor and the tension of having to work with 
no room for error. 


Waxing 


Ever since World War if Americans have busily 
waked up their furniture on an average OF once a 
month. The furniture dutifully looks shiny for a 
few weeks*— until the dirt, grease, body oils and 
general air pollution settle on the wax polish and 
dull its gloss. So more wax is piled on top of the 
grime, shining it up and sealing if to the furni¬ 
ture, Over the years, the wax (and dirt) build up, 
and the lurniiure turns dark. Glasses, doilies and 
fingerprints starl slicking to the gummy wax sur¬ 
face. leaving ugly scars, while the real finish 
beneath it begins to crack and chip, The finish 
cracks because the wood expands and contracts 
from moislure, be ii Irom a we! glass, wet wax 
poNsh or the weather. 

Still, newer wax-laden polishes encourage peo¬ 
ple to shine up their old furniture “'like new, 1 ' “Like 
new" may well have been a low luster, hand- 
rubbed sheen. What most of the labels on these 
polishing agents fail to specify is that they should 
be applied only alter the o/d wax has been cfpanetf 
off. One logical explanation for this omission would 
seem (o be that the users might shy away from 
a product w iich necessitated first scrubbing their 
furniture clean before performing iheir weekly or 
monthly ritual of wax-polishing. 


Lemon Oil 

Wax is nice, one coat af a time But a better way 
of preserving your cabinet project is with pure 
lemon oii Pure, nol lemon oil with beeswax, lin¬ 
seed oil or silicones added- Every month or so 
dampen a rag with pure lemon oil and rub it into 
the finish, ti is not greasy, but any excess must 
be wiped away because it will not evaporate. Nor 
should you put any more of It on the project than 
the wood will absorb. You will find that ii is a very 
small amount. Best of all, the lemon gil picks up 
the dirt on the furniture and deposits it on the 
cloth, rather than sealing it into the wood. 

Lemon oii cannol be pul over wax, SC the furni¬ 
ture must be cleaned first, but from then on if will 
keep the Furniture clean. And it has been amply 
demonstrated lhai a clean finish will last between 
four and five times longer than one thal is laden 
with wax. The lemon oil works into the wood and 
prevents it from absorbing moisture, so ii is a 
good idea to pul some of it on the undersides of 
a project once or twice a year to protect the wood. 


Hardware 

There is a seemingly endless array of cabinet 
hardware !o be found m all sorts of stores, from 
pharmacies to distounl chains to lumberyards. 
Some types, like hinges or leg braces, are 
primarily functional, Some are purely decorative, 
such as brass corners and joint plates.. Most serve 
the dual function of making the moving parts of 
a cabinet work properly, in addition to setting the 
tone of the project's appearance. 


Without attempting to compile a catalog of all 
(he hardware sold in the United Stales today, the 
next few pages define the types of fixtures to be 
found The reader should he familiar with what is 
available and should take all of the possibilities 
into consideration at the time he is designing any 
project, H is. after all, I he way a shelf, closet or 
cabinet is to look when it is completed that most 
determines the design of its assembly. 
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An assoriuftefii gi easwrs snni fliidas 


Casters and Glides 

To begin at the bottom, so lo speak, there are a 
surprising number of ways to make a simple wheel, 
gr caster as it is called it it is supposed to go 
udder a piece oi lurnMure Casters are usually 
not mom than 5" in diameter but (hey can 
be very tot, or even in the shape gF a bell. They 
can have stems or base plates; they may or may 
not swivel they may come with or without ball 
bearings, T hey can be made ol plastic wood rub¬ 
berized compounds or metal The round castors, 
particularly ihe ones with an angled rubber tread, 
are excellent for heavy cabinet doors because 
they can spun as wall as rotate and therefore 
Follow the arc of the door swing more easily than 
a straight swivel wheel. 

There are no special advantages to using a 
stemmed caster as opposed lo one with a base 
plate The stemmed caster has (o have holes 
drilled into the bottom of the cabinet, and the one 
with a base pi ale is screwed or bolted in place. 
In either case, most of the caster and its mech¬ 
anism can be hidden by attaching i| to a brace 
recessed inside the cabinet base, or by adding 
a skirl around the bottom of a project;; the skirt 
comes down to within a quarter of an inch o i the 
floor. 

if casters are npi appropriate. The alternative is 
S glide. Glides may be plastic, rubber, metal or 
wood, and usually have a nail in Eheir center which 
is driven into the bottom of the cabinet. They do 
not move, they only raise the piece an eighth of 
an inch or so off the floor, Then? i?, one variation 
of the glide which is adjustable The glide is at¬ 


tached lo a threaded boFt, so that it can he raised 
dr lowered to level the project wherever it is 
Standing. 

Legs, Leg Braces and Shelf Supports 

Anyone who ha? wandered into a reasonably sized 
lumberyard lately knows how many different: kinds 
of wooden legs can bg purchased There are 
carved ones and turned ones, long ones and 
short ones You can have colonial, Roman Greek. 
European and plain tapered designs. The problem 
is how to attach them to whatever you are building 
Within the category of hidden metal products 
that have (idle or no decorative function are such 
things as braces and supports. Some legs come 
with a bolt stuck in their brass which threads into 
a metal pfate screwed 10 the bottom ol the project. 
The plate may have only one bolt hole, but some 
Pl these plates offer both a perpendicular and a 
slightly angled leg position However, the base of 
a leg will take plenty ol beating from All directions. 
SO whenever possible it should be supported by 
something more than a smgle r i" boll Thi$ means 
that it should be Forced into its comer and held 
there by some sort of corner brace. The brace 
could be made of wood, It coufd also be metal in 
any number of forms that have been worked out 
lo give any leg ii holds the toll support needed 
When contemplating a folding-leg arrangement 
lor something like a hidden table, remember that 
there are several tot ding leg brackets some of 
which are accompanied by a locking brace mech¬ 
anism tike the kind used or iv.-ird tables Similar 
to these braces are the ii ropiest supports which 
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A representative selection OF luTOilurc Ifrgs, 



Various leg hranes .inn shell sgpporls. 


aitow a shell or leal to be folded downward, but 
which then lock when opened to hold the shelf 
horizontal. 

Finally there- are Ihe lid supports. Those usually 
consist of a thin metal strip with a slol In its center. 
The support slides up and down on a knob in¬ 
serted in the slot which can be tightened to hold 
the l»d open at any point. 

Hinges 

Perhaps the largest single collection of utility 
hardware are hinges They come in ah sizes from 
6' long prano hinges on down There are special 


cabinet hinges that can be completely hidden. 
There are pivot hinges, double-action hinges for 
folding doors, no-mortise hinges and door butts. 
There is also an enormous range of decorative 
styles and designs that can I urn the hinge into a 
very desirable highlight ol the completed project 
Hmges have to be seen before (hey are chosen, 
but a tew of the many, many designs are shown 
here as a broad guide to selection. 

Catches, Latches and Locks 

There ore countless different kinds of catches and 
latches too And even more variety when it comes 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 



A selection ol dilfCTtinl lypts of drawer glides arid guides 


to locks Cabinets which have a light, 3&" thick 
door usually incorporate a magnetic catch, but 
there are a variety of these to choose front, and 
all of them have their mechanical counterparts. 
IT a lock is preferred, there are untold numbers 
of them, too. They can be either hidden, or ou! in 
plain view where they may—or may not—add to 
the decor of the cabinet. 


Drawer Glides and Guides 

Drawer glides vary according (o how much you 
want so pay. Essentially, they all have a pair of 
slides attached to the sides of the drawer which 
roll inside guides mounted to ihe cabinet walls. 
Sometimes, the guide units have ball bearings. 
Sometimes, they incorporate extensions that per¬ 
mit the drawer to come out beyond the cabinet 



Vou can Choose Iron a tremendous fangs ol handles, Knobs and pulls. 
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Some- Finishing Touches 



w j V 


Tf - e variety nl -leenrahv - “ardwaxe , w-n l-ifc! i.: Is practically iirtlimil^d. 


itsRh Onco they are installed which can be a 
1 1 me-consomme experience in itself—they offer 
a truly easy drawer aclion that is worth the effort. 


Handles, Knobs and Puffs 

The hardware used lo pull open cabinet and closet 
doors has so many variations ihat the purchaser 
can almost literally dream up any far-fetched de¬ 
sign he wants and then go on! and buy at. There 
are tradiltonal furniture pulls recessed handles, 
Early American decora live knobs, modern c r e3- 
(ions made of wood, metef. glass, rhinestones, 
seashells, and every other material known to man. 


Decorative Hardware 

in addition to the primarily functional hardware 
described above, you can also buy purely decora- 
live L- and T-shaped strips of brass or steel to 
put across to ints on I he front of a cabinet Then 
there ere Lhe metal corners, which are lacked on¬ 
to the corners of a chesl They are attractive but 
have no real strength to lend a well made project. 


Specialty Hardware 

The manufacturers have begun to turn Their atten¬ 
tion to special needs and as a result ifrere is now 
available a range ol specialty metal and pfastic 
items on the market suiiable for use on certain 
out-ol-lhe-ordinary projects. For example. I here 
are sliding pol racks, disappearing wastebasket 
holders and clothing carriers The way lo discover 
these unusual items s To look through ihe assort¬ 
ment offered by any store you are in. The assort¬ 
ment lor sale is constantly changing They keep 
cropping up in She marketplace end because fhey 
ere so specialized, they cornelunes disappear as 
suddenly as (hey appeared 



A few ol rh-e many kinds cf Specially hardware !<j Be 

found ICKfsy. 
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Planning Projects 



The next four chapters coniain Ihe plans for nu¬ 
merous shelves, closets and cabinets that can he 
constructed in Ihe average workshop with a rea¬ 
son ab!e complement of hand and power tools. But 
not one of these projects, as presented, is guar¬ 
anteed to be suitable for any reader’s particular 
needs without some modifications, 

Conlained m these chapters are drawings, di¬ 
mensions and desorptions of assembly proce¬ 
dures. There are even suggestions as to how 
specific prefects can be altered to sidl different 
needs and tastes. Still, the odd’s are that they wilt 
not meel any one builder's individual require¬ 
ments. So what Ihis chapter is all about is how 
to modify these projects to suit you 

To begin with, there is the matter or space—or 
lack of it, if you lind a cabinet on these pages that 
more or less strikes youi fancy, chances are the 
dimensions will be all wrong These projects are 
laid oul using Ideal measurements. Wo body lives 
in ideal surroundings So, f ret you take “he dea. 
Then you measure Ihe space \ ou wan! to put it in, 
Then you recalculate The whom project according 
to you* dimensions Thai par" s easy because an 
inch <s, an inch, and you either have it to use. or 
you don't. 

The besi fun in redesigning something comes 
after the basses are sen led Vou know Ihe cabinet 
cannot be 3'x4'x3' ft has 10 be l'4 n is 

an attractive cabinet wilh three drawers ar>d two 
doors which efose on a tier of shelves But you 
went to store your stereo equipment In it Thai 
means the inside has 10 be completely redesigned 
to accommodate a receiver, record changer and, 
if you can get them in, a couple of hundred re¬ 
cords You will have to discard ihe drawers per¬ 
haps replace them with a sliding tray for the re¬ 
cord changer You will need a shelf somewhere 
for the receiver, and at least 13" bqfow that for 
Ihe records. 

Then [here is Ihe outside of the cabinet. In the 
book, it is perhaps a modern Danish design But 
your living room is anlique Spanish Therefore, 
some Nourishes will have to be added, heavier 
molding, perhaps, a darker stain and maybe more 
ornate doors 

The design of a prnifd-cl most spring bom the need 
it is To fulfill The need is always for more storage 
space in a limited area, and this need can always 
be mol if the craftsman approaches whatever 
space hn has with his mind open to change See 
your space not as a square alone, but as 0 c:ibic 
area that con hold certain possessions. For ex¬ 
ample, a food storage close! need he no deeper 
lhan the largest bo* oi cereal II will be required 


to hold. 11 $ door space should be at loasl 4* 
wide in order to hold do7ens of cans and small 
containers. This way. the closet will hold more, 
of ■everything Ihan would a straight (T-doeo sol 
of shelves with a hollow-core door A stereo unit 
requires only a sliding tray 15" or 16 v wide and 
10" or 12" deep to hold the changer Give 1 ! any 
more lhan lhat. and precious space that could be? 
used for other ihings wifi be lost. 

With the orderliness That comes from first deier- 
mining ihe specific needs that a shell close! or 
cabinet must fill, there comes a direct and simple 
project flow chart that dry ides into three major 
stages. Construction Prefinishing and Finishing. 
There are sub-sections, of course, so the eniire 
chart looks like this 


1) PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
A l Skpith Uw basic proied 

I De I l? r#n 1 no i>.?tl5 

2k Inxlutff unique- features 
■ 3 ) Decide an fun shed appearance 

6) Assemble plans and mittiijli 

pi Specific 'lra^inys a-i-d measuidrtierus 
21 Plywood !fr?ou:& 

:u ESXm-iU" of plywood and 5 .tack 
fOquirflrtMjnts 

■*» and buy materials. needed, 
including hardware 

C) Layout and out 

II Measure an biywood parts and slock 
£i Cul all plywood and stocst 

OLida mile? rou! shape; 591 W) 
for assembly 
Q) Aiicmbly 

I, Vkakc subassemblies 
2 : Combine subassemblies 
3k Wake end msi .1 n drawers 

ef Measure and cni ell parts 
b) Dado rout ;c-;r gnd sand 
r| Assemble and install 
4 ? r^iine and in doors 

al Measure and clh an porss- 
t)| Dad . 1 rouL, loin and sane) 
cl Assemble and ms la II 
St Add molding fldcr Vim 

liilreep! if ybu are venturing) 

£} PHEPPHi$HINO 

A) Fill -ill tracks, deni;., bale* 

Bj Sand 

C] Veneer {optional) 

ll Measure and cul all pieces 

2) Glue all pieces 

3) Roller and trim 

4) Clamp 

$? Repair dents and blisters 

pj Aid molding- and Irtm 

E) Apply gander-sealer and sand Itghlly 

3) FINISHING 

AI Apply pndereOfllS; Band 
B.I Apply final co-il;s; sand 
Cr Oil-rub or polish 
Dl AI tacit all hardware 
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Some of the steps are self-explanatory. Others 
perhaps need annotation: 

Sketch the basic project Star! wills the space 
lha! is to be tilled and measure it exactly,its depth, 
width and height. Try to imagine the objects you 
want lo keep there already hanging or sitting on 
shelves, or however they can best be stored. As 
you imagine them floating there in space, all 
neatly arranged, begin to rearrange them. Can you 


get more into the space these objiects do not take 
up? if so, should this space be filled with shelves, 
or hooks, or what? 

After you get everything lilted into the space, in 
your mind's eye begin adding the supports, the 
waits, the shelves, the uprights, You can begin 
doodling on paper at this point, putting down a 
grid work of verticals and horizontals. And don't 
forget the doors. Doors are just movable walls 
that conceivably can hold all sorts of things. That 



Vou dp not have to he a talented arlisl 10 skelch a project. No 
one you need ever your drawings They are only lo 
help you 1 1 a in your m>nd exactly how you expert the finished 
project lo look. 
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The lormol drawings a re easier 10 make Oh grid paper Any 
special delails—voiding cenisgurahons, joints, curves should 
be noled here, complete with exact dimflmsipns. 



One way lo allow (Or I he saw koii is la use a carpenter's pen¬ 
cil whan marking the plywood, The wide lead allows you to 
make Vi" lines 
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Planning Projects 


is an unusual fealure. so make g note of that, too. 

When you have as many of the basics of the 
project as you can think of for rhe moment, sketch 
she front of it. how il will look when i! i$ closed. 
What molding should it have to be in keeping with 
other objects m the room? What kind oi hardware 
is compatible with the design? Should the piece 
be veneered, or varnished, or painted? 

11 takes a while to do the drawings. Some proj¬ 
ects may result in a few reslfess nights before 
shey are complete in your mind. Somehow, new 
ideas like to come in Ihe night, so keep your 
drawings on the night table and jot down any 
new ideas that jolt you awake as you are dropping 
off, that sounds strange, but the worth of every 
projecl is directly proporrionaf to how much of 
yourself you are wilting to pul into it. how much 
care you lake in ds completion. 


Assemble materials. When you have a rough 
sketch of what your project is going !o look like, 
do the forma' drawings One good material to use 
for this process is grid paper, which can be pur¬ 
chased at any stationery store. The grids are 
usually " square. You can mark off a 4’'xB~ rec¬ 
tangle and immediately have an accurate, scaled 
drawing of a plywood panel. Next, you have to 
play around with the reclangie, frttrng as many 
pieces oi the project as possible into't, until you 
have determined how many panels you will need, 
and how you will cul each of them. At the same 
time, you can estimate the amount of slock you 
require and the length of moidmg and trim, even 
decide what hardware you wish lo use. Finally, 
make a Cdmplete shopping Jisi of all the materials 
and supplies needed io compleie the project. The 
isi should include everything: wood, hardware, 


Linear/Metric Conversions 

Metric/Linear Conversions 

1 inch = 25.4 millimeters 

1 millimeter - 0,0394 inch 

1 inch 2.54 centimeters 

1 cenlinieler 0-394 inch 

1 foot 304.B mi Hi meters 

1 centimeter 0.033 foot 

1 foot 30.46 densimeters 

1 meter 39.37 inches 

1 foot 0.305 meter 

1 meter 3.28 feet 

1 yard C..915 meler 

1 kilometer 3280.83 feet 

1 mite 1609,34 meters 

1 kilometer 0.621 mile 

1 mile i .609 kilometers 



1 square cenlijneler 0.155 square inch 

i square inch 645.16 square millimeters 

1 square cenb meter — 0 00 tl square loot 

1 square inch 6.45 square cenhmelers 

1 square meter = 10.764 square feet 

1 square tool 929.03 square centimeters 

1 square meter 1.2 square yards 

1 square loot 0,093 square meier 



1 cubic centimeter O.OCi cubit rnch 

1 cubic inch 16 38 cubic centimeters 

i liter 61.02 cubic inches 

1 cubic rnch 0.016 liter 

1 liler 0.035 cubic lest 

1 cubic fool 28.32 liters 

1 tiler 1.056 liquid quart 

1 liquid quart 0.9475 liter 

lister 0.264 liquid gallon 

i liquid gallon 3 79 liters 
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bails and screws, glue, finishing materials, etc. 
If costs concern you, call your local lumberyard 
and ask about current prices. Wood prices these 
days are On a yo-yo siring and last month's bill 
will no! necessarily rellecl this week's prices. 

Layout and cut. When the wood is in your work¬ 
shop, go over Ihe plywood panels and rule off your 
culs.. bearing in mind (he wrdlh of your saw kerf 
(probably ! a"J, and that the lirsl cut or two should 
reduce ihe panel lo a manageable stack of pieces. 
Marlk off the slock, too Mark off everything you 
possibly can except the drawer and door parts. 
Those arc better lefi unlil their cavities have been 
assembled and ihey can be built to exael measure¬ 
ment. Now, cul everylhing. When lhat is done, 
change the blade on your saw and do the dadoes, 
mjters. whatever joinery and shaping must be 
done. 

Assembly. First, preassemble the frames for 
drawers and doors, the basic box, and so on. 
Then put them together, using whatever glue-nail- 
3 crew combinations you have chosen to hold the 
project tog el her. 

Drawers and doors. Whenever possible, build 
the drawers and doors before their frames exist: 
then Nt the frames around them Measure and cut 
all Ihe pieces, do the joinery work, and assembly. 
Then insiall (hem You can add the trim and mold¬ 


ing now, eKcepl at the areas where you are 
planning to veneer, if you have elected to do lhat. 

Prefinishing. Fill all cracks, dents, gouges and 
joints and begin sanding, starling with medium 
griis and working down to the super smooth. If 
you are veneering, the sanding is minimal, 
Veneering. Measure and cut alf veneer pieceS- 
GFue and roller, then trim ihe edges and clamp 
the veneer to dry. Then repair any imperfections 
and attach the molding and trim, Give Ihe project 
a final, light sanding, then a coat of sealer-filler, 
il that is included in your plans. Sand the sealer, 
Finishing, Give Ihe project its undercoats and 
sandings. Then put on the final coals, sanding in 
between, and finally do the oil-rubbing. Last, 
fasten all the drawer pulls and catches, latches, 
knobs and casters in position, 

The procedure for constructing any project is 
the same, progressing from a need to an idea, to 
drawings, to cutting and assembling and the 
process of finishing, Only the work Mow is Eden- 
licai from project lo project. The ideas are invari¬ 
ably difleroni, The needs always vary, and so does 
Ihe space. And that is why the purpose ol the 
projects included in this book is to slimufate your 
own creative abilities, to give you hints that you. 
and you alone, can use to develop effective solu¬ 
tions to the storage problems you wish to solve, 
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Shelves 


The secret to a successful shelf is stability" 
it must always be constructed as securely as 
possible, no mailer where il is, or how it is 
attached, ft is fair to say that shelves can 
literally be installedl almosl anywhere, and 
hold in place by a wide variety of methods. 
By and large, however, the most secure sup¬ 
port for a shell is a verlioal support of some 
sort. Therefore, any discussion of shelves 
has to begin with a consideration of the up* 
rights that support them, and how secure 
they are. 

No! loo many years ago. manufacturers de¬ 
veloped a track-and-brace system for holding 
shelves: it immediately became a boon to 
householders all over the country. Today, 
shelf tracks and braces can be purchased 


almost anywhere, and aitached to almost any 
wall The tracks are U-shaped and have slots 
as well as screw holes in the bottom of the 
"U-" The buyer usually has to drill holes in 
I he wall lor lead plugs or toggle bolts, and 
the fracks have to be hung no more than 3 J 
apart (because of the shelf itself, not the 
tracks}. But once the braces have been lock¬ 
ed into the slots along the (rack, the shelves 
will hold hundreds of books unlil the wall 
crumbles. The wall, then is a sturdy upright 
that supports vertically m si a lied tracks. The 
tracks hold narrow horizontals (the brackets), 
which, in turn, hold a wider horizontal: the 
shelf, The easiest way to hang vertical shell 
tracks is to drill lor ihe highesl screw in the 
track and all but tighten the track to Ihe wall, 



Hang shell tracks i&eseiy inom 
rh-Gir top strew and snow ihe 
track 1c seek, ils own plumb 



N© mailer how yaw join four 
boards. Shty will still be rack¬ 
ety without added support. 



A diagonal back brae© is an 
excellent way Ol stabilising a 
set ef shelves. 



Two ve meals butlec! iqgethei 
and dajved at th-e some bmc 

01 least rjuOranltjn -hat ihe 

shelves wdl be parallel It also 
save?- working lime 


A lull back, glue-nailed ie 
every member of a shelT case, 
will make Ihe unit about as 
soil'd as il can be. 



























Shelves 


II it cart swing; Ir^diy. the iratk will 1 act like 
a plumb line and settle nto a vertical posilEOn, 
Then press it lightly against the wall and 
mark the other screw holes. Belong drilling 
the holes, step back and look at the track. It 
may be vertical all right but it may also look 
crooked because the wall i$ not siraight, You 
might want tc sol the track off center so that 
ir looks slraighi 

Start w'lth two vertical pieces of wood, held 
parallel al nach end by two horizontal wood 
pieces, and you have a box consisting ot two 
shelves with two upright it writ probably be 
rather rickety, oven if the joinery is as intri¬ 
cate as, say. dovetails Install more shelves 
and the unit becomes more stable between 
the uprights—the more shelves, the more 
stable [he unit. Still, it is liable to continue 
swaying back and forth even «f each shelf 
is cleated or dadoed n place 

As long as fhe unit wobbles in any way, 
the requirement oi stability m the shelves has 
not been met The unit could be stabilized by 
aiteching ii to a solid upright, such as a wall 
A diagonal reaching from one top corner to 
its opposite bottom comer is elective, a full 
back spanning the entire uni! even better, 
Cul square, I he- full back serve;- to guide the 
parallel of the sides and shelves, and if gluG- 
naried to the back of each shelf, ihe entire 
unit will be secure enough in almost guar¬ 
antee no shifting al all 

One of Ihe problems often encountered 
when mak-ng a simple sel of bookshelves is 
gelling all of them pars lief The lime to solve 
this problem is at ihe joining stage. When 
dadoeing two vertical supports for a shelf, 
make the dado in boih sides at the same 
lime Under idea! conditions, crosscut dadoe¬ 
ing is done with a iad;si aim saw and a dado 
blade, Start at any oi (ho dadoes, align jhe 
iwo verticals, butt them side by side, and 
make The firsi dado through both of ihem 
w «1h one pass of the saw Then inse-ft a piece 
of scrap that spans both boards and fits 
tigntsy enough into both dadoes lo hold the 
boards logether. In this way, you not only 
have a handle for moving Ihe boards around, 
but (hey wrll nol become misaligned Vou 
can go ahead and do whatever dadoeing you 
want with the knowledge lhal the shelves will 
be parallel The alternative so this procedure 
is to measure and mark the cutting poinls 
for each dado on both verticals, then cut 
them separately Remember however that 
the more measurements you fake, the more 
opportunities for error 


Even when you ftooiv the shelves are par- 
allel with each other, once they are assem¬ 
bled and slanding they still may not be 
horizontal to anything but ihemseives and 
the floor. If tee shelves are a burli-in unit 
they can be leveled and the kick pi ale need 
only be cut at whatever odd angle the lloor 
appears to be lying. A freosianding project 
presents a completely different situation; it 
must be shimmed, braced or held steady as 
well as level by some device, even ii you 
have to mvem one. 

Assembling * set of shelves find securing 
Ihem solidly is only the beginning. After that 
come ihe decorative touches lhal distinguish 
□ n arrangement of bare horizontals from an 
attractive, pleasing piece of lurnriure. The 
variations that can be applied IQ a shelf ter 
decorative effect are almost limitless 
The most obvious enhancement of a sim¬ 
ple, unadorned bookcase is 3 Straight rail 
lhal cresses unccr the front of the case top 
and is repeated in a parallel rail along the 
bottom,, under the bottom shelf This basic 
framing idea can be extended to include 
both sides of the case as well And if there 
are partitions, they too can have ShteS against 
their front edges. Starting with a bookcase 
made with V' slock, ihe frame can easily be 
1"x?" slock which is either left square a I 
Ihe edges or roundec off The frame itself 
can be given a qmte differpni look smioly by 
nrritenng the corners It might also be given 
strips of trim down the face of Ihe stiles, or 
tacked to the inside of ih£;r edges 
if the idea of slock seems too bulky 
for the case, thinner stock can be used, or 
the frame can be made from any of several 
moldings beginning wilh cove and half-round. 
The molding will look out of place, however, 
if It is confined only to the verticals, so when 
puffing it along the edges of the case, con¬ 
sider adding it to the Iron! edges of the 
shelves as well. Most molding, of course, 
should he mitered at ail corners 
The next possibility for enhancing a shelf 
case lhal should be considered is the top o( 
the un i The lop can be made flu$h wilh Ihe 
sides or can extend beyond I hem by or 
■V. tt can hang over jusl the sides or just 
the front, or ail four -top. sides and front 
The lop can be left as a steaighl overhang 
Us edges can be trimmed wilh molding or 
a cove molding can be fitted under the over 
hang for a designer's touch 

In almost every insience tee square box 
[which a standing shelf case is) has to be 
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Shelves. Closels A Cabinets 




1 r K2 r rMS under (he bolloui An entire case can be Iremed. 

shetf and lop fll a Shell casj? 


In?load oi i kT st-Kk, o case 
tan be (rimmed w^Sh molding 



A case fop tini overhang (ho- 
tronl and sides. 



Overhonq; iiq t<jpn ar& on. 
hancotJ with 1 rim lacked under 
lhe lips 




Shelt and scrolled skirl 



Coses have a quMo diderooi 
took whom decorated wilh in- 
(eresling hardware, 



BOSOS can also be enhanced 
with Irim 


built from ' J k " stock and (here is a (hick 
solidness about the look of wood 3 -i»" thick. 
It appears heavy, sometimes ponderous, par¬ 
ticularly it its edges art all squared off, This 
ponderous look is made more so by the 
solidity of (he case itself Suddenly a project 
that seemed "delicate” in the mind's eye and 
even in the preliminary drawings, becomes 
cumbersome in appearance because of the 
size of the wood and the squareness of the 


box. And the eye, startled by Ihis thick, 
square look, immediately looks for some way 
to provide visual relief, Molding and tr<m 
-offer that visual relief because of their curves. 
Even if the trim is nothing more than a Vk" 
beading glued down the center of a edge 
of a board, it immediately breaks up the 
monotony of squareness throughout the unit. 

And there are other ways to offset the rigid¬ 
ity of straight right angles. Sometimes, il rs 
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Shelves 


effective to Ihicken a sheir dramatically by 
giving it a wide lip, or skirt. In a number o! 
instances, Ihe wideness of a shelf may high- 
light the decor of an entire room. One ol the 
projects in Shis section suggests a sefofsuch 
shelves reaching up to I he ceiling between 
great, towering pi Mars That are T ihick. Pil¬ 
lared shelves are not a project to be attempted 
in a small room, but in a room with a 12" or 
1 4 J ceiling, they can become especially effec¬ 
tive, simply because they are so big. 

The thick-lipped shell need not be mst a 
wide facing made up t>l straight lines. The 
lip could easily become a decorative valance 
with again, curves along its underside to re¬ 
lieve the sameness of a vertical and horizon¬ 
tal construction. The valance motif can also 
be repealed either identically, or in a modi¬ 
fied form, along ihe front edge of the shelves. 
Scrollwork, whenever it ts attached 10 a shell, 
has the ability to break down ihat straight, 
flat look so inherent m any horizontal con¬ 
struction. 

Sometimes, however, the straight, flat look 
is precisely the appearance the unit is sup¬ 
posed io have, as n I he military chest shown 
in the final chapter of this book. But the chest 
is decoraied with brass angles. Nothing says 
(he corners of a shell cannot be treated in the 
seme way. The decorative possibilities of 
hardware, therefore, should never be ignored 
■when planning any shell project 

Then ihere is the base of a shelf case-. Tho 
base can be given a kick plate But i might 
also have a baseboard that surrounds me 
sides and front of the unit And there are 
any number of ways to decorate a base- 
hoard 1 1 can be merely a IW plate nailed 
lo the bottom of the case ft can also have a 
crown molding along Ms lop edge. It mighl 
also he made from a combination of boards, 
plates, (rims and moldings. The base itself 
can be a straight beard it might be scrolled 
wilh feet at each corner 

The feet of the sides of the case are cut 
out of the bottom edge of each side, then 
the baseboard is scrolled Boards for both 
ihe front and the sides are cul and mitered, 
The side boards are glue-nailed or glue- 
5 crewed in piece and Iho face board is at 
(ached to She- front of she bottom shelf and Ihe 
front edges of both sides. Made in this man 
ner. the base serves no purpose other than 
lo decorate ihe bottom of the ease. 

Alternatively, ihe base can hold the entire 
unii. To do this, a heavy cleat must be olue- 
scrow eel around rho underside of Ihe sides 
and from of the bbliom shelf The cleat should 


be at least r*r, and it vwll hold (hv weight 
of the unit better ff it is made of hardwood 
rather than plywood or a softwood The cleat 
becomes the major support for (he base— 
and the unit—since Ihe base is glue-screwed 
lo it and extends down below ihe cleat to the 
floor. Often, bases made m this manner are 
shaped pieces of wood with fluting coves 
or some other lype of curves and carvings. II 
is not a difficult way to mold Ihe base plains, 
but i! is time-consuming and probably net 
worth the extra effort unless ihe project is to 
be used as a piece of furniture 

Wilh shelf cases, as well as cabinets, rt rs 
often desirable io have Ihe unit stand flush 
against the waif The difficulty encountered in 
achieving ibis comes from the baseboard 
running along ihe join! between the floor and 
i he wa 11 I n m od r? r n hone s I hc ba&cbo ■ rd m a 
not be more than T so: in older homes it 
has been known lo go as high as al¬ 
though W“ is perhaps the average, “he base¬ 
board usually has some ornamentation of its 
own such as. a Irim along its lop edge, and 
often a hi" round ai us base Ihat rs nailed lo 
the floor. Presummg ihe baseboard is v** 
stock plus the 36* quarter-round at me i'dor. 
Ihis configure! «qn presents an obstruction 6" 
high and f 1 ?' wide al ils base, which keeps 
a shelf case standing al least that far from 
Ihe wait The question is h-ow lo get around 
lh»$ ralhpr inconvenient obstacle 

W'th cabinet, the sides can sometimes be 
extended 1 'j beyond ihe back and Shan 
notched to fit around ihe baseboard. 8ui with 
a shelf case, Ihe depth usually is nol enough 
to allow the luxury of wasting 1" or V's" 
of the shelves just to get around i' .• 'W of 
wood a: ihe bottom of Ihe urui It this is ihe 
situation, le: the top of the unit overhang the 
hack until l| touches Ihe wall. 

Another solution is to match ihe depth of 
Ihe bottom shelf to the thickness of the base¬ 
board For example, il ihe shelves in a case 
are 8'V deep and the baseboard is i v ?" Ihick, 
ihe bottom shell becomes 7" wide and the 
sides o' lbt? case are notched to fi'i around 
the base plate 

A thud way of dealing with baseboards, if 
the board is only 3" Or J" high, is to position 
the boltom shelf at a level above tho base¬ 
board The sides of the unil are then notche : 
below ihe back edge of the board. 

Still another way io build (he unil on > 
irame high enough to allow ils bottom shelf 
lo be installed at a level above fie top of the 
baseboards. 

No matter how you gel around (he base- 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 



TIhfr base need net have a 
slraip-hl bottom etfq-e. bgl can 
also be scroJFEd 



Assembly of an atf-d-on b^S-e 



Baseboard can b& as much 
flfttVi" thick. 




\ 


tME# 


\ 


& 



A baseboard noleh may lake 
up too much shgH width ■( the 
beck of the nn<1 is irt&el 


the bottom shell can be made 
narrower by the thickness d! 
the baseboard 



The case 10 p can be on leftdod 
at the back by the thickness 
■:j! the baseboard. 


3£*T7Vti 

SHOP 


&ASIMMD 




Seme 1 1 mes She bottom shall 
can serve as the lop of the 
kick piste and also ho above 
ihe baseboard, 


The C3S0 can ■ imply ait on a 
frame. 


board problem, there will be a more or less 
unsightly recession in ihe back of ihe case. 
IT is debatable whether or not there is an 
advantage lo cutting the notch to exaclly fit 
the contours of the baseboard. If the unit is 
ever moved to another room iis notch may 
noi fit in its new location On thp other hand, 


if it is not moved, it certainly looks neater 
if the entire unit stands snugly against the 
baseboard and wall. Perhaps, with certain 
units, some decorative type of scroll can be 
made in the back of the sides which is a part 
of the overall design of The shelf case and, at 
the same time, hides ihe facl that the unit has 
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Shelves 


been constructed around .in awkward base¬ 
board . 

In any case, when approaching a shelf 
project, the sense of design must always be 
present. Into that design must go thoughts 
about the baseboard and whai to do about 
it, The kick plate should also be considered, 
as well as the lop. and (he moldings or trim 
that will be included. It may be that after due 
consideration of all Ihese elements (be build¬ 
er will seiile on just a plain straight shelf. 
That is fine. Plain, straight shelves have teen 
serving mankind lor centuries Still, all of the 
possibilities should be evaluated in terms of 
the room where the shelves will be used, and 
the furniture around thorn. If the unit is to 
bo V)i.j 1 1 * in to. say. an alcove, you may *#ffl 
want it to be as unobtrusive as possible. Then, 
the only considerasicns. are its length depth 
and proper support tor the shell every 3' or 
so. But it the shelves are to blend into the 
almosphere of an qrnatelv furnished room, 
then the unit must have some enhancing fea¬ 
tures. These can be lnm or scrollwork, or 


can be achieved through the judicious use 
of a molder head or router bit applied to Mho 
edges. 

The prelects presented in this section all 
offer the Craftsman endless pcssibrlilies for 
adding decorative touches. For the most part, 
they are simple in their construction, but they 
have each been chosen first tor their useful¬ 
ness as storage units, and then for the oppor¬ 
tunities of enhancement that they offer Be¬ 
cause (hey are shelves, and not particularly 
complicated lo put together (hey are not what 
one would call challenges in themselves. 
They only become a challenge if they repre¬ 
sent a nrsw venture lor the builder a new ap¬ 
proach. gr design, or technique that he can 
experiment with and develop—or discard, ©ul 
sf the experimentation is to be along [he lines 
of decoration, they are all excellent projects 
on which to iry a new approach, to ho no an 
old skill, to test but a different visual effect 
that may then be developed to some more 
pronounced degree in the construction of a 
closet, or cabinet, or piece of furniture. 
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Basic Bookshelves 

This fundamental bookcase, with a few varia¬ 
tions. can provide a useful project in both con- 



SlruCtion and wood-finish mg. The drawings 

Materials for Basic Bookshelves 

show a unit, 7V?" deep k 6 r wide x 6' high, but it 

Quantity 

Description 

could be any size. The only thing to remember 
is that pine boards, the most commonly used 

m 

1 "x7V?" pine shelving (or (he shelves 
and case 

shelving material in ihe United States, need to 

2 pi &ces 

Va *x3 r *$ J Masonite lor back 

be supported every 30" to 36" rf the shelves are 
required to hold anything as heavy as books, 

6' 

l"x2" for kick plate 
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Shelves 


Sides [Fig. A) In rhe design shown, the verticals 
are rabbeted Lo (he (op of the case, so they are 
cut 5' 11^* long and rabbeted at one end, The 
rabbet is hall ihe thickness of the wood, or Ta" 


deep. The shelves are held in dadoes which are 
It" apart and ty" deep The bottom dado ,5 1 Vi* 
from Ihe bottom of (he sides, so thai the 1 ’V-wide 
kick plate can fit under the bottom shelf. 






Fig. D 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Horizontals (Fig. A). All ten shelves are cul 35;te" 
long. The top of the case is 6 J long and rabbeted 
at both ends, The bottom shelf is 5'1114” long, 
and, when laid next to the top shelf, should ex¬ 
actly match the length beiween the back edges of 
the rabbets (Fig. B)_ If it does not, measurements 
for either the rabbets or the bottom shelf, or both, 
were wrong. Bull the two shelves together and 
dado them on center (36“ for the top shell: 353V 
for the bottom). The 1"x2" kick plate is cat 5 r 
WV 2 * long. 

Center vertical (Fig A). The center vertical is 7 1 ?* 
x5 J 9%", and the dadoes on each side of it are 
Va" deep. Dadoing a board on both sides so that 
every slot is exactly aligned, with one no higher, 
or lower, than the one opposite it, is no easy (ask. 
II takes a great deal of care and precision, and 
the operation should not be burned The accuracy 
of the results, however, make it all worth extra 
effort. 

Assembly (Fig, A) Begin by glue-nailing five of 
the shelves from the center vertical to one of the 
sides. Attach the bottom shelf Iasi, fitting the bot¬ 
tom of I he cenier verlical into its dado Now repeat 
the operation with the shelves on the opposite side 
of the center vertical The shelves will have to be 
toenailed into the center vertical from the iop. 
The kick plate is inserted between the sides and 
glue-nailed under the front edge of Ihe bottom 
shelf. The case top is glue-nailed to the lop of the 
sides, wiih (he center vertical fitting into the dado 


in its center. Stabilize ihe unit by glue-nailing two 
3 r x6 J strips of Va u Masonite to the back of the 
shelves, butting them at the back ot the center 
vertical- Bevel the edges of the Masonite 45 with 
a sender or router. 

Variations, Shown is a sampling of the types 
and sizes of bookcase units, For exampfe, the 
vertical center could be a series of wood pieces, 
11 H high, inserted between the shelves in eilher a 
vertical line,, or staggered somewhat along the 
center fine. It is easier to stagger the supports 
than to get them exactly fined up between the 
shelves {Fig. C). The vertical could also be a solid 
piece that divides the bookcase in half and in¬ 
stead of dadoing the shelves, shelf tracks are 
nailed onto the sides and center vertical The 
shelves will have to be cut slightly shorter, to allow 
for the thickness of the tracks, unless ihe tracks 
are set in ploughs (Fig. D). The shelves could be 
held in the case with cfeats; half-inch cleats on 
either side of the center vertical can be hidden 
behind 2" molding or beading (Fig E), Or.. Ihe top 
piece could be wider and longer than the case, so 
lhat it overhangs, the sides and from by about ¥ 3 ”, 
with beadmg or molding glue-nailed to the leading 
edges of the Case (Fig. F). The kick plate, in this 
mslance. can be recessed Vfc" from the front of the 
bottom shelf and sides [Fig. G). Strips of a dif¬ 
ferent wood, such as mahogany, can be glue- 
nailed to all front edges of the urul. making it 
appear as (hough the project is solid hardwood. 
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Sliding Shelf Rach 


One ol the common problems with shell 
storage occurs when the shelves are too deep, 
A shelf that is deeper than necessary to hold 
the ihings stored on it is an open invitation for 
people to stuff objecls at the back—where ^hey 
are promptly lost from sight, and forgotten. Still, 
if Ihe storage space is There, |r is a sore tempia 
lion to use. And it should be used 
The sliding shelf rack is one solution to the 
too-dedp shelf problem. 1! is ideal for storing 
such things as medicrne. spices or cosmetics. 
It can also be used any place Ehal must hold a 
combinahon of objects, bblh small and large. 
The cosmetic-medicine chest shown here is an 
example. The cabinet shelves are SVaT deep by 
10V? n high, the shelf behind the rack has been 
narrowed lo 6". which is deep enough lo hold 
boxes of -cotton, large bottles and so on. The 


sliding rack, ihen, has 3’" of storage space, 
which is more than enough to handle small 
medteine bottles and cosmehcs, The size of 
the rack itself should never be more lhan one- 
half the widlh o1 the cabinet (in this case, 18") 
so there will be full access to (he objects stored 
behind it 


Materials lor Sliding Shell Rack 
Quantity Description 

t irack'and'glida sel Hi match length 

of shelves 

$&" v'i~xZ 0 Stock for sides and shelves 
1 fj "x9''k2CT i luan or Masrmtte lor hac* 

tfr" vy'’xij n strip of luan or Masonite 

for shelf tips 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Sides, These are cul from V?“ stock, and measure 
3"x2C'“ They are dadoed Vi' deep at (he 10" mark 
Lo accept the center shelf. 

Shelves, The bottom sheir is Vfr H x3' r x9\ The mid¬ 
dle shelf is l^"x3 J, xSVj'. (There could be one more 
shelf, if each one is made 6Vi” deep.) 

Sack, The back is a v* "3t9"x2C' v piece of luan or 
Masonite. 

Lips, The I»ps are bolh V? H x1 f -V "x9“ luan or 
Masonite. 


Assembly. Giu@-nail the cenler shelf into its dadoes 
on the sides and butt-join the boltom shelf to the 
bottom of the sides. Glue-nail the back to the 
shelves and sides, and attach two track glides to 
the lop edge. Glue-nail ihe lips to the front of the 
sides, making lips flush with the boltom of 
the shelves. 

Screw an aluminum or plastic track lb under¬ 
side of the shelf above Ihe sliding rack. Com¬ 
plete by hanging Ihe sliding shelf from the track. 
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Z-Out Shelves 


The Z-Out is so simple and quick lo assemble 
!hat its efficiency as a storage unii comes almost 
as a surprise. It literally can be built in under 
Jour hours and is ideal lor filling a corner with all 
a child's toys. In the version shown here, !he 
ihree hinged shell units are all Ifre same depth, 
bui they could easily be of varying dimensions, 
It is recommended that (he Tront and middle 
units nol exceed 3" in width,. or they will become 
too cumbersome for children to handle, They 
will also have more opportunity to warp, Be¬ 
cause there are so many shelves in the Z-Out, 
it may be fess expensive to buy plywood and 
rip II. But it is quicker to purchase pine shelv¬ 
ing m whatever widths you have chosen for the 
three units, 


Materials lor Z-Gul Shelves 

Quantity Description 

72 ■ 1 pine shelving for shelves 

42' i'jtS' pine shelving for verticals 

2 ',*$ ■'x3'x7' lean for center end Iron! umi 

backs 

3 r 1"*?’ firring lor roar uml kick plate 

r'xa" pice shelving loi rear unit faceplate 
6 door butts to attach center and 

irons shell units 

2 T casters with treads for center and 

I root units 
2 large handles 
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Hear shelf unit (Fig, A), Cut Ihe two verticals T 
in length and dado them for the shelves. Higher 
shelves should he on the bottom, and should range 
from between 15“ and IS" to 8" near the top. The 
top shelf is rabbeted, The bottom shelf is positioned 
1 Vi" from the bottom of the verticals and is sup¬ 
ported by a 1" x T kick plate. A board that fs the 


width of the center shelves (in this case 7Vi M ) is 
glue-nailed to Ihe front right corner of the shelves 
lo accept the three butts that hold the center 
shelves (see Fig. □)- If you choose a left-hand 
swing (Fig. E)„ then Ihe front piate is glue-nailed 
down the left side of the shelves. Eighth-inch luan 
or Masonite can be glue-nailed to the back of the 
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Shelves 


shelves for si ability* but since 1h# rear unit must 
be nailed lo I he watt to keep ihe Z-Qut from tip¬ 
ping. the back Is optional Do not nail the rear 
shelves in place until the entire Z-Out is assem¬ 
bled The wall and floor p/obabiy do not make a 
right angle and exactly how vertical the rear unit 
will stand depend son whether the casters under the 
front two units roll properly, 

Center uni! iFig. El The center shelves are their 
own width shorter Shan the roar unit. For example, 
in Fig. B. the center shelves are 28v?" wide by 
7Va 1 deep, while the rear shelves are 36" wide. 
The center unit is also 2" shorter lhan the rear 
unit (G'ltn to allow for a T headed caster The 
shelves are dadoed in place and must have at 
least a Vb" loan back. The top shell is rabbeted, 
but the bottom shelf which musl support the en* 
lire weigh! pf the ufiil. is butted against the bot¬ 
tom ends of the verticals The treaded caster is 
situated under the swing rand of the shelves, aboul 


4* in from the edge, In a right-hand wing, the 
butts are attached to ihe right verlica. and the 
leading edge of Ihe faceplate on the rear shelves. 
Front unit (Fig, C) These shelves are the widih of 
the rear shelves (3 i and the height o! the center 
shelves (G'lQ'f, and must also have at leas! a V 
back They are assembled in exactly the seme way 
as the center uni;, wilh Ihe bottom shell butt-joined 
to the bottom of the verticals, and the caster el 
the end opposite from the bulls. The handies are 
placed in the Iron! edges of the verticals The 
hinges in a right-hand swing are attached Ip the 
left rear of the unit and the from lefl side of Ihe 
center shelves. They are reversed for a left-hand 
swing. 

When the Z-Ou! is finished, stand it against She 
wail and swing the from units open. The rear 
shelves will probably have to be shimmed so that 
the casters can always touch the floor. 




Fig b 


F.g E 
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Built-In Bookcase 

Materials tor Built-In Bookcase 

Quantity Description 

55 1 1 n x6 n stock Tor bookshelves and 

The basic built-in bookcase can be constructed 

10' 

50' 

partitions 

r>cl2" slock, for deck 

1"k 1 1" stock for cabinet shelves. 

in any number of ways, but what makes the dlf- 

partitions and sides 

ference between a box with shelves and a piece 

66' 

1"x2 ,T dear pine slock Ipr trim and 

of furniture, are (he additional touches that give 


cabin el doors 

the project the finished look of fine furniture, 

96 r 

shell track and support pins 

The cabinet bookcase shown here is an ex- 

2 

'A M plywood panels good on both sides 

ample., yet il could be refined even more with a 


ror cabinet doors 

bolder use of both molding and trim. 

11' 

1"k 3" stock for kick plate 


molding {as needed) 
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Shelves 


Culling. The two case ends a/e Txlt" Stock. 8 1 ' 
long. Five feet is ripped to a width of 7¥^ A with 
the remaining 3' left TO**" wide. The shelves, par¬ 
titions and top plate are all i stock. The deck 
is stock cut JJ'SVa" long, with a 1 Vz 'xT 5 /*^ 

notch at each end, as shown in Fig A, The cabinet 
partitions and doll pm shelf are cut Iron! T r x1T‘ 
stock (see Fig, A) 

Assembly. A "x2“)(f Q*ST cleat is nailed to the 
bottom edge of each side, to support the bottom 
cabinet shelf Assemble the top, bottom, ends, 
deck and alt parlitfcns. The partitions are placed 
3' on center. H yog decide to stabilize the case 
with a back, use %" plywood nailed to the rear 
edges of the frame. 

There can he as many shelves as needed and 
the quickest, most versa hie way of pulling them in 
any cabinet is with adjustable shelf Iracks. The 


tracks should be installed in both thp stv-.f and 
cabinet portions of the project and all shelves wiM 
need to be cut 34V< " long, to fit between the tracks. 
Variations. Now come those added (ouches. The 
arched facade oi the bookcase could be any kind 
of decorative curve cul from V? JI or ? -i" plywood 
Rather than leave the curved area blank, a variety 
of decorative molding could be added to i( The 
1 2" clear pine stack nailed lo the front of the 

partitions and sides could be fluted molding, or 
any other decorative facing, The same type mold¬ 
ing could be fastened to the 1 "X2* stock, The front 
edge of the deck has two pieces of molding 
around it, mitered at (he corners. The curved strip 
under (he decorative edging could be something 
more or less ornate, depending on your personal 
lasts, The under molding is allached to l w x!" 
stock nailed under the length ol the deck, i n *2" 
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Shelves. Closels & Cabinets 


slock is also used to face the cabin el partitions 
and sides, but again., these could be molding. The 
kick piate is rx3'ny stock, faced with a v%2" 
strip (Fig, A). The 1 V* H difference between I he two 
boards is filled with curved molding, a motif 
which might also be duplicated around I he top of 
the bookshelves, above the arches. 

Doors. The simplest way of making the six cabinet 
doors is to cut Vi' plywood into 32Vi*v.32 ¥** 
pieces. Then miter 1**2" stock to form a frame 


which is glue-nailed flush with Ihe outside edge of 
the squares (Fig. BV The Inside edges of the 
frame can simply be rounded- Or they could be 
curved with any of several router bits, or they could 
be finished with strips of molding. 

When the doors are hung and at! of your deco¬ 
rative touches are in place, the completed built-in 
bookcase can be finished in any manner that 
blends wilh or matches the decor of tha room 
where it will stand. 
























































































































































A-Frames 


The area under a flight o< slairs Often presents 
g volume of A’Shapeti splice that is more or loss 
wasted. IE may already be ta^en up with a shal¬ 
low, almost inaccessible closei but Thai i$ ils 
major problem—i| is loo shallow, and loo hard 
lo use. The Ihmg lo remember about srguwnys 


land under the eaves in an attic} is thal you an? 
dealing with 3 triangle that inherently' has a 
targe, but inaccessible, corner The solvlion, 
therefore, is to transform Ehal elusive triangular 
corner into space that can be better utilized- 
Here are a tew ot the ways thal ta? - . be done- 


A-trsma bookshelves Fig. A Stairs are normally 
between ft" and 9" high which is too Sow lor most 
books unless I hey are paperbacks, so a bookshelf 
arrangement will not be able to extend ' she stairs, 
Essentially, each shell is beveled at I be stair end 
and nailed to Ihe bottom of !he stringer, then 
braced by a vertical support The shelves can be 
as long as desired, bui should be supported every 
30" to 36“ Thn triangular corners immediately 
under the Stairway can be mserl to hold small 
knickknacks o-r short books The shelves them 
selves tan be either flush wilh the outside id Ihe 
stairway, or recessed againsl the wall 


Bookcase and rofl-out shelves (Fig. B). II Ihe 
shelves burlt under a stairway are flush with ihe 
outside of the stairs, (hey will normally be 71^" 
deep II the slarrs are 30" wrda, there is sfih an 
unused space 22 l '? M widE behind Ihe bookcase. 
This could become a close!, or another set of 
shelves, or it could hold rollout shelves such as 
shown in Fig. □, 

Shelves and cubbyhole desk {Fto C It the stair¬ 
way is 35" or wider, a set of 7 T "‘Wide shelves can 
be extended under il and the space behind them 
might be taken up with a 28" wide writing tesk 
The desk can have shelves above? d as well as 
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Shelves 


drawers, and will have to be provided with a Sight, 
An ingenious way of closing off the 1 office ' is to 
give it a door which is also a bookcase If this 
arrangement is to be used, consider no/ putting a 
back on the shelves so that whoever sits fin ihe 
cubbyhole doesn't get claustrophobia 
A-frame roll-out shelves (Fig. D). Often (he wall 
below a stairway has been extended to the floor 
lo form a closet, which winds up having a huge, 
unusable triangle at the back. The roM-out shelves 
lit exactly into the closet, but can be pulled out to 
reach any of the objects stored at the back The 
dimensions given in Fig 0 are hypothetical, since 
ihe shelves should be designed ip fit precisely in 
the space that exists. Construction could be with 
metal shelf standards as well as wood When using 
wood, the shelves and bottom plate are ply¬ 
wood, while the- hypoteneuse and Pact-: of the unit 


are Vi" plywood. A 2"*3" can be used al the open 
front corner of the shelves. 

A-frame roll-oul bine Fig. E) These can be in any 
number and any sue. They are as long as ihe 
stairs are wide, and can have any number ol de¬ 
signs, As simple boxes, they will store all kinds 
of things, Or. if they are high enough, a ctothes 
pole can be installed at the top (Fig. E| to hold 
off-season garments, The bins can also be de¬ 
signed to hotd specific objects, such as sports 
equipment or foul-weather gear (Fig. F). However 
designed, they should rest on a -V plywood base 
and have four casters for easy maneuverability. 
The faceplate should be decorated to be com¬ 
patible with the surrounding room decor and can 
be extended lo within v*" of ihe floor to hide the 
casters. 



Fig. F 
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Knickknack Display Case 


A decoralrve shelf case can be made from any 
wood, but if plywood is the choice, there will 
eventually be a lot of edges that have to be 
filled or hidden. The project can be veneered, 
or a good cabin el wood msghi be selected and 
then carefully finished The dimensions shown 
here can all be changed, and any curve design 
can be used. 


Materials tor Krtrckknaek; Dtspfay Case 
Quantity Description 

2 3i“x11 Vf'xSIslock for sides {pine. 

plywood or ariy cabinet wood} 

8' %i H n;11 Vi" slock lor three bottom shelves 

32" *si x7 ¥t * stoc k fo r 4th she I f 
32" "x5Vj n stock tor Sth shelf 

1 piece lor back (or several 

narrower pieces) 

1 ta*)(4Vi' f x32" stock lor kick plate 
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Shelves 


Sid as, The sides are 51" high and fl s -? n wide at 
the base. The shelves are blind dadoed with each 
dado stopping approximately 2" from the front 
edge, The top of the bottom shelf is placed 4Vi* 
from lhe bottom of the feet and each shelf is 
10Vi* high, with 2W left above the filth shell lo 
form ils back, The curves above Ihe first three 
shelves and between the feet are cut wish a band 
or sabre saw in any configuration, so long as 
they are consistent, 

Shelves. The three bottom shelves are 11 Vi" wide 
by 31 f - J 4 ' long, with a y k "x2“ notch cut from both 
ends of the front edges to form a blind dado, The 
lourth sheff is 7!4* wide T the lop shelf 5V? “ wide. 
Both are notched for blind dadoes. The front 
edges of the shelves may be left square, or ail but 
ihe first shelf can be rounded off by sanding, or 
they can be given a designed curve using a molder 
or router. The first shelf, however, must remain 
square so that the kick plate can be attached to it, 
Front plate, The feet are cut from Vj 'x 4V?" , x32'’ 
stock, using either a band or sabre saw The curve 


should be compatible with the other curves m the 
project. 

Back, The back is V* K stock measuring 32"x51" 
with curves cut into the top edge. Ff you cannot 
find an appropriate ptece of stock in the correct 
size, narrower boards can be rabbeted together 
to form the required dimensions, or a plywood 
sheet can be covered with a veneer compatible 
with the cabinet wood used for the rest of the 
project. 

Assembly. If the project is to be veneered, it 
should be done after assembly. If the project is 
being made of s good cabinet wood and wHi not be 
veneered, tight dadoes plus a strong cream glue 
will hold firmly without screws. The shelves arE 
glued into place first The back should be glue- 
screwed to the frame and shelves. The front plate 
can be attached to the bottom shell and 
glue-screwed from the inside using glue blocks 
placed under the front edge of the bottom shelf 
and down the corners made by the front legs, 
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Door Shelves 

Door shelves are an invaluable way of increas¬ 
ing storage almost anywhere in (he house. 
Shelves can be attached to the inside of almost 
any closet or cabinet door and are particularly 
useful for storing small cans of food r cosmetics 
or medicine, shoes, pot and pan tops, anything 
Ihal is relatively narrow and small. The plans 
shown here are for the inside of a walk-in 
kitchen closet door, but the shelves can be any 
size and design that meets specific storage re- 
quirements. The size of the door is 6 r 7"x36“. 
The shelves measure 6 j x3£Tx4Vj “ in depth 

Materials lor Door Shelves 
Quantity Description 

30' Txfi" stock (or frame and shelves 
15 J ¥* rf x1 A “ lattice stack for relamers 

8' 1"x2" stock for holding rails 

or 

6 4" 1 angle irons for holding shelves 10 door 


Cutting, The 6 r sides are cut from f"x,5" stock. 
They are rabbeted al both ends, and dadoed every 
liv/ to accept the shelves. The top and bottom 
of the frame are 30" long, and rabbeted at each 
end. Shelves can be any heigh! and desired num¬ 
ber. If only small cans and dry goods are to be 
stored on the door, lor example, ihe shelves might 
easily be placed every 6". The shelves are 1"x5" 
xAB.'Wt", white the Wt"xlV4* lattice strips are cul 
30" long. 

Assembly. Assemble the shelves in their dadoes 
and attach ihe lop and bottom pieces, The I all ice 


retainers are glue-nailed across the front Of each 
shelf, approximately 1-1 Vi" above the edge of the 
shelves. 

Installation. The simplest, most secure method of 
attaching shelves to a door is io glue-screw i“x 
2" rails to Ihe door, positioning them under the top, 
center and botlpm shelves. The lop rail is cut 
SB 1 ?" long and attached to the door about 4“ Irom 
the top of the door. The shelves are then hung on 
the rails and screwed or nailed lo it. The remain¬ 
ing two rafls are placed snugly under the center 
and bottom shelves, screwed in place, and Ihe 
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Shelves 


rack nailed to (hem The alternative to this method 
fs to use □ pair ol metal angles under each Of the 
same three shelves. 

However, if me shelves are to be attached to a 
hollow core dlOOr, the nails Or angle irons must be 
so situated that they have solid wood to attach to. 
There is usually a 6" wide center brace across the 
center ol a hollow core door in the area where 
the handle is placed. The top and bottom frames 
are also about 6" wide. Before building shelves 
for a hollow core door, tap a small nail into ihe top 
and bottom of the door id determine how long (he 
shelf frame must be to reach from the top to bot¬ 
tom braces 


Variations. Ff the shelves are to hold ihe tops to 
pots and pans, the shelves will vary m height from 
B" Ip 15" |Fig. £), and the lattice retainers must 
be placed slightly above the center line ol the 
tops. The shelves, them^ves. usually need be no 
wider than 2'.?'. If the shelves are to store cos¬ 
metics and medicines (Fig. CL the lattice retain¬ 
ers should be Hush with the shelf tops so that 
smafl articles cannot roll under them and off the 
Shelves If the shelves are to hold shoes, the re¬ 
tainers can become dowels placed at the 
height ol the instep of die shoes {Fig DF 
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Wall Clipboard 

As a varialion cm (he standing shelf case, the 
wall cupboard can be any style and any size. 
The> drawing here shows one design. The draw¬ 
ings in Fig, A are tor a second version 34"x 
30", and from there on, There are countless other 
variations. 


Materials for Wall Cupboard 
Guantrly Description 

Case 

2 1 n ')t6 n 'x30'' slock lor sides 

3 I p x®"x2^f r 4 <l stock lor shelves 

t Vz“ or Vi' , x30 lt i<54 l ' r plywood or rabbeted 

Slock for back 

Drawers 

2 ’ Vj*x3“ slock ior drawer sides, iront and 

back 

1 1 4 stock ror drawer botto rr. 
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Shelves 


Sides, The sides in- Fig, A am 'TxS'xSO" slock 
with any style of curve cut out of (he leading 
edges. The shelves are spaced in any way desired, 
but all three shelves are dadoed A hole is 
dr. lied deeply enough mk> the bottom of each Side 
to accept a dowel towel rack. 

Shelves, The three shelves are Tx6' stock, cut 
20V«“ long. 

Sack, This can be Vs" or W* thick stock, rabbeted 
together as shown in the picture, or it can be a 
solid piece of V* - or Vt~ plywood which begins at 


the back of the bottom shell and extends above 
the top of the ssdes, with scrollwork cul out of the 
top edge. 

Drawers. If drawers are to be used, they are made 
from Vz - ' stock, and are loo sedating boxes par¬ 
titioned under the bottom sheik as in Fig. B, See 
Chapter 6 for drawer assembly suggestions. 
Assembly. Glue-screw the shelves and dowel Ihem 
into their dadoes. Glue-screw the back to the back 
edges of I he sides and shelves. 




Fig. B 
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Pop-Out Writing Shelf 

The plans here are for a desk Ehal might pull 
out ql a kitchen counter, It could be hidden in 
a bullet. be designed as a child’s study area, 
or be pad of a bedroom closed bureau arrange¬ 
ment—anywhere in the house whore it is need¬ 
ed What a desk requires is a space from 2S" 
to 30“ above the floor, m a cabinet, counter or 
wall that is roughly 24" deep. The accompany* 
mg drawings provide for a writing surface of 
22“ square- 


IVfaterials for Pop-Out Writing Shelf 
Quantity Description 

Vi H" plywood panel tor desk top, sides 

and door 

V* Vi" plywood panel for partition, dust- 

cover and drawer 


1 sot 24" drawer guides 

3 3 h hinges lor door 

1 Knob Tor drawer 


Sides, These are 23 long with an 8" section. S' 1 
high at, the back, rabbeted to lit the cabinet lop 
as shown in Fig A. The front 15" section as 4" 
high with rhe top Irani corner curved on a 3" 
diameter. A plough runs the length of 

both sides. y* n above (heir boltom edges to accept 
the desk top. The right side also has a V^xVj" 
plough for ihe drawer dustcover, as shown in Fig. 
B. The back is s ,4 "x2l Vn tf x6 a 1 The top edge is 
rabbeted H", and is dadoed for the desk partition 
iFig. B). 


Top. The top ol Ihe cabinet is 8*x23*, wilh its 
back and side edges rabbeted to meet Ihe top of 
the sides. Us underside has a Wr^xVfc 1 ' dado for 
the partition {see Fig. B). 

Cabinet partition. This is 67fe n xBr. with a V* h x 
Vi" plough positioned up from its bottom 

edge (Fig. B) lor the drawer dustcover. 

Drawer, The drawer, made from Vt M stock, is 8 K 
long by 8" wide wilh 3" sides {see Chapter 5 for 
assembly suggestions). It fits into the lower right 
comer of the desk cabinet. A dustcover, Vz 
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Shelves 


nfivs", is inserted over it. between the cabinet par* 
lititin and right side ol the desk, 

Desk top. This can be made from plywood pref¬ 
erably wilh a hardwood face, such as birch or 
maple, H is 22'^ " wide by 23" long. The underside 
of its front edge has a H"x4fe' rabbet A plough, 
runs from the back edge, and is BTV" from 
ihe right side (see Fig. 6), 

Desk door. The door is 6” wide by 24" long with a 
H H xH“ rabbet along ns inside bottom edge (Fig. 
B |, to rnglch the rabbet under (he front edge of the 
desk top. The face d< the door is given a design 
compatible with the other doors In the counter. 
Assembly. The desk top is dadoed toil o the sides 


and glue-sc re wed in pFace The bac* between 
the sides and on top of the desk top. “he cabinet 
center position is glued into its plough in the desk 
top. then the drawer dustcover is inserted inig its 
dadoes on the partition and right side ol the desk. 
The cabinet top is glue-screwed nlo the rabbeted 
sides and back of the desk. Drawer guides are at¬ 
tached along the bottom edge of the sides, The 
door is attached to the front edge of the desk with 
three 3" hinges, mortised so they are flush wuh the 
desk top and the back side of the door. The doc-s 
extends V ?" beyond the sides of the desk to hide 
the drawer I racks. The drawer is assembled and 
inserted inlo the lower righi corner of Hie cabinet. 
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Table and Shelves 

Although (he design shown here is modern. Ihe 
basic unit can be made to match any decor, 
depending on moidsng, trim and finish. The 
purpose is to save space by combining con¬ 
siderable storage with a table, How that purpose 
is achieved depends on where (he unit will be 
positioned. 

Materials for Table and Shelves 
Quantity Descriptor* 

2 Ti" A-A grade plywood lor sides, 

shelves, doors, drawer 

1 Va" A-A grade plywood (or back and 

drawer boltom 

6' piano hinge cut (or cabin el doors 

and table 

2 iable legs 

2 folding leg brackets {optional) 

12' shelf track and brackets 



































































Shelves 


Sides. Assuming an enamel or lacquer finish, she 
entire unit can be made from plywood. The 
sides are 12"xfi'. wilh rabbets at both ends and 
dadoes 18" from ihe top and 12" from. ihe bottom, 

Horizontals. The top and bottoms are 12 x36 rf and 
rabbeted at both ends, The horizontals that fit into 
the dadoes are 12"x35%", Since shelf tracks are 
to be used, the shelves are cut 12'x24 u x9Vir\ 
There can be as many of them as desired 

Drawer arid doors. (See Chapter 6.) The drawer 
which tils into ihe base of the cabinet can be 
assembled any way the burider wishes and can be 
partitioned to store Imen silverware and Ihe like 
The cabinet doors, as shown are 3 ^ 4 'xlS , 'xl8 J ' 
plywood squares attached wrlh piano hinges. But 
Ihe could be pnner-and-framo construction, dec¬ 
orated «n any manner. 

Back. A back is necessary primarily because of the 


unit's size, ft should be made of 1 . 1 plywood or 
Masonite, 

Table. There are at least two choices of type If 
there is no particular space problem ihe table 
might be solid-assembly, 34 Vj wide by any lenplh, 
and positioned from 28" to 30 from the Moor <Fiq. 
B). The table itself might be V plywood with a 2" 
lip framed around if and solid metal or wooden 
Pegs. The table could also be hinged lo the back 
Of the cabinet and to Ihe center, with folding leg? 
that luck under the leaf (Fig C}. 

Assembly. Glue-nail Ihe rabbeted top and boiiom 
to the sides and Ihe iwo dadoed horizontals be¬ 
tween the sides. Glue-nail the back to the frame. 
Measure, cut and assemble the drawer to lit in 
(he drawer recess. Assemble and hang Ihe doors. 
Attach the shelf hacks between the tabletop and 
the bottom of the cabinet. Add the cable and hide 
all visible plywood edges. 
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Elegant Bookshelves 

The secret to the elegant appearance of this 
bookcase ties in the apparent delicacy of its 
structure. And yet. it is as stable and sirong as 
any design lo be found. Whether the selection 
of material is pine or a high-grade cabinet wood, 
it demands a rich, grain-enhancing finish 


Materials for Elegant Bookshelves 
Quantity Description 

4 1 ^'x 1 UTxS 31 A“ legs 

2 top rails 

5 Wbellfc^xB* shelf rails 

2 « "xSBVfe " bottom rails 

2 %”k2 V*"xi? bottom rails 

1 T 4 "xl 1 V* * , x39^i " case lop 

a % w x9 V4 "x37 3* * shelves 

a Tft-xtt-xe- end caps 

6 % "x "X36 Vi " fac e caps 

5 U u x9 V* "xStt" top partilipns 

2 1 / 4 "xS % “x 10 ^ 2 " partitions 

2 V* *x9 Vi 'x 11 Vz" padi lions 

2 *A H x9 V* "xl 2 Vi m partition s 




































































Shaves 


Verticals. The legs are rectangular posls, 53 'j u 
long x 1 Vi" x Vii", slightly* rounded along their 
outside edges, The feet are tapered gradually lo 
along the last 5" to accommodate brass 
sleeves and easlers. 

The five shelf-spacers between the tap shelf 
and the top of the case aTe fl'V'xSUfi* The (wo 
spacers between the third and fourth shelves are 
&%" wide by 10*?" high The two spacers between 
the third and second shelve'- are 9V wide by 
11 Vfe* high. The two spacers between the bottom 
and second shelves are 9V4" wide by 12Ti A high 
All of Ihe spacers are cut from Ua "-thick stock. 
Horizontals. The lop of the case is -iTxl 1 e «"x 
3.9^": each ol the four shelves rs 3 ->,"xS'-'s "x 


37^4". The dadoes, made in me top and 

bollom of (he middle two shelves, are set 12“ in 
from ihe ends {see Fig. B). The bottom and top 
shelf are dadoed in the same positions with the 
lop shelf having a Vi'xVk" dado every 6“. The 
underside of the top ol She case is routed in the 
same positions as the lop of the top shei’ (see 
Fig B). All of the shelves have a ^ 'xtV notch 
cut in each corner to accommodate the verticals. 

The top of Ihe base has (wo rails. toTxl 
36Vs", under its front and back edges, plus ^ v x 
1 V^x3” rails at each end. The bottom shelf is sup¬ 
ported at from and back by (wo rails. %"x2'.:"x 
36te". and by two end rails, ^"x2f4 J ’xS" The 
other rhree shelves have % x2^"x6‘ rails under 
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Fig. B 


each end. Each shelf has (wo face caps, 34 "x^" 
xSGVj", and two end caps. Vd i, nVt m x& M as shown 
in Fig. A 

Assembly, The louf 2Vi H bottom shelf rails are sel 
between Ihe four posts S" above the foot of each 
vertical, at the? poml where they begin lapering. 
The 1 Vz“ lop raiFs are attached flush with the top 
of the posts (see Fig. E) As shown in Fig. D, (he 
rails are eilher doweled, or attached wilh 2“ £10 
Mathead screws, which are countersunk and 
plugged. The bottom shell is fitted on top ol the 
bottom rails The second shell is positioned 12" 


above the first, the thurd shelf, 11" above the sec¬ 
ond. The top shell Is 10" above the third. As each 
shell is assembled, the vertical partitions between 
the shelves are glued and each fitted into the 
proper dadoes. The B~ end rails are all ached be¬ 
tween the posts under both ends ol each shelf, 
using dowels or countersunk and plugged screws. 

The lop of the ease is positio-ned so that there 
is a Vi* overhang on all sides. The face and end 
caps are attached io the edges of the shelves, 
then the brass sleeves and 1 casters are inserted 
Over the feel of the posts. 
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Closets 















Closets 


A closet is a small room Into (hat room can 
go all types of storage lea lures from shelves 
lo poles to cabineis to drawers. Which com- 
binalions of these you choose depends on 
what js to be stored in a given closet, whether 
it is clothing, equipment or a hodgepodge of 
uterus there is nowhere else to put. 

Sul closets, more than any other kind of 
storage, require painstaking planning if the 
maximum use of minimum space is to be 
achieved For example, part of □ woman's 
closet can be divided into shelves and di¬ 
viders with compartments tor hats, handbags, 
dozens of pairs of shoes, scarves and other 
accessories Men’s accoutrements are even 
easier to compartmentalise within a closet, lor 
most men lend to own fewer "unessentials." 
Space can be allowed for shirts, and for 
hanging trousers as well as jack els. There 
can be drawers for underwear; socks and 
handkerchiefs, and shelves for work clothes, 
sweaters and shoes, all in a relatively small 
space. 

There arc? some simple expedients that can 
immediately improve ihe usefulness o( a small 
CfOSel. Any close! lhal is at least 8 J high can 
handle double clothes poles: (here are no 
rules lhal say all clothing must hang at the 
same height, nor that il cannot clear the floor 
by only an inch For small children, (here can 
be high shelves and poles lor out-ol-season 
garments, and a lower pole placed so that 
they can reach the clothing they use day to 
day With narrow closets, if the -door is nearly 
ceiling height, a shelf can be placed above 
the top clothes pole, be the full depth of the 
closet, and stilt be both accessible and 
utilitarian. 


People often ask what are the most prac¬ 
tical locations for closels in their homes. 
There should be one sizable closet in every 
bedroom, and a clothes closet near the front 
and back doors. There should be some kind 
of clothes closet in any room that might be 
used by guests. And it is a good idea to have 
a closet for athletic equipment or work 
clothes near one of the outside doors 
All of ihese closets can be divided and 
subdivided with shelves, drawers and cab¬ 
inets. They can be built from almost any ma¬ 
terial, although the usual combination tor 
erecting a closet wall is 2"x3" studs and wall- 
board. Nevertheless, plywood, paneling and 
press board can also be used. 

Within the walls of any closet the arrange- 
mens of modular storage areas can be what¬ 
ever meets your needs. There may be pipes 
lo build around, or lo be Concealed in such 
a way that the enclosure is an added advan¬ 
tage rather than a hindrance. The close! itself 
may be an odd size lhal presenls a headache 
in interior design, and a challenge to the 
builder's ingenuity The door may be too low 
lo allow the full use of the closet's height. 
One way ot overcoming that problem, if the 
closet is deep enough, is to construct a shelf 
case that hangs from the ceiling of the closet 
with a block-and-iackle system (see the hoist- 
up catchall project in Ihe cabinet section). 
The unit can then be raised or lowered, mak¬ 
ing any of the shelves readily accessible, 
Then again, an enclosure may turn out to 
be a tittle loo big for a closet, and yet not be 
big enough to serve as a room, in this case, 
perhaps a wall can toe knocked down and the 
area combined with the room adjacent lo it 



Pan ot a 
close! can be 
com par Lmcrvta lijetl 
far accessories 



The essenhals 
cl ii wardrobe 
can bo given 
their own apace 
m .1 closet. 



High shelves 
end double 
clothes poles ovc« 
work in a child s 
closet if only 
in-season garmenls 
arc kepi on ihe 
lower p-eJe. 
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Closets 



jitter m.’ 
jaawve 


Solhprsoine (ispefl inside r 
dose) can he ''t>o*etf' with 
beards, v-'ii.ch iii&n rieecme 
vciflicnls Ipr shglwid-Q 



S^mpinttp-j nrj odd - siired c-. -m jiocomcs mor»' useful if 
ir 4 o[H»n»Kl uplobocomo p,vr <■* an wJjatcni room 



One ivey to use &}\ cf :■: high deep close! rs ro h.v$ 
from Iha C^itirtg eg pulley sy*l-G-i» uo 
I hill I hty Cg-n be ld*er*d when -■i-edr.d 



Wherr you line • 
close! /.- Eh ctiber 
rpmembei Ih.H ihn 
beards niu^l hir- 
ea«lEd fo a ff irr.s 


This space conversion coufd become ideal if 
the "closet" were between a bedroom and 
baili. for il might well be transformed into a 
closet dressing ares 

The insides oi clothes closets are often 
Short-changed so far as iheir .secor is con¬ 
cerned Sometimes there is no Inner wall as 
Such, merely bare studs These, of course, 
are a handyman's rie-lighi because they otter 
innumerable opportuni ties for supporting cab- 
mots, shelves, rucks and hooks At other 
bmes, the interior ot a cEoset is left un pain red 
with all ol its rough construction axposed. 
The closet could—and should—be decorated 
m all sorts of ways if it is large enough lor 
people to enter and stay more Ihan g tew 
minutes. There is an old-fashioned way of 
decorating a closet too, and that is to sheath 
the inside with tongue-end-groove cedar or 
redwood Cedar planks are brittle and will 
split easily, however so when lining a closet 
with them, first nail Vx2' firrmg strips the full 
width of each wait. The slops should be po¬ 
sitioned along the celling and floor, with 
spacers nailed a maximum of every 24 in 
between. The ceiling is also framed and is 
ihe first section to be paneled Toen&ii each 


board, driving the nails into the top edge of 
the tenon side at a 45 to 55 angle and then 
countersink them, so that ihe groove ol the 
next plank will fit over ihe tonqur- The only 
difference between naihng cedar pianos and 
laying a hardwood longue-and-groove floor 
is the brittleness of the cedar so great can: 
must be taken when nailing it 

But no matter whai the inside of a closet 
looks Sike it should stifl be we’l ighted and 
perhaps ventilated- A light is almost a neces¬ 
sity in any closet big enouq" lo enter as welt 
as m any closet that is deep enough '0 re¬ 
main in partial darkness even with iis door 
open Normally, a naked 75-wall bulb screwed 
into a porcelain lamp base is ail Ihai is nec¬ 
essary The lamp base should be properly 
connected to a house branch circuit Or 
plugged into a normal outleE Jury -hgoing a 
light inside a close! may be quick and easy 
but think what could happen to a closet fui 
of garments if that bulb dangling from an c ■ 
tension cord should somehow cause r " ; - 
The positioning of a single bulb is also m 
porlarvi Ms purpose Joi bemg •••; de tt ■ 
closet is to illuminate she contents of ihe en 
cto-jure. So don't r 'i> « ■ ' h-gh <■•■ the ceil 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 



Closer lights (ha! 
go on anti off when 
ihe tloor is opened 
or closed can be 
round in n number 
of designs. 


tng at che back of a wide shell that shields it 
from most of ihe room. It should be placed on 
the ceiling, well forward of the shelf edges. 
It that is not possible, il can be mounted on 
the front of. or even unde-r. the top shelf. 

The best arrangement for controlling the 
light is with a switch outside (he closet, but 
this, too, is nol always possible. One alterna¬ 
tive to an, outside switch is a switch or pull 
Cham On the lamp itself. Or. the light can be 
what is known as a closet light; this fixture 
has a large button al its back {which is 
against the door). The light goes off when the 
door is closed and goes on when it is opened. 
The automatic closet light works line with 
hinged, as weFI as sliding or bi-fold doors. 
But unless one light is installed on each side 
of a sliding or bi-fold door, the door with the 
Fight musl always be opened—often at con¬ 
siderable inconvenience for whoever is enter¬ 
ing the closet. If there is difficulty in bringing 
electrical power inside a closet, there are 
also cordless lights available that operate on 
flashlight batteries. 

During hot. damp weather, the contents of 
a clothes closet are liable to experience that 
persistent nuisance, mildew. Mildew can 
spread through an entire wardrobe in no time, 
given the right percentage of humidity. There 
are all kinds ol products on the market to 
help protect clothing from mildew. as welt as 
to clean it of I, But a simpler method is to 
keep a 75-watt incandescent bulb burning 
in the closet during humid weather, In a smalt 
closet of less than 5 square feet, one con¬ 
stantly burning bulb is enough. Thereafter 
add a 40-wall bulb lor every extra 3 square 
feet. However, when more than two bulbs are 
used, install half oF them near the floor and 
the other hah on the ceiling, The lower bulbs 
are placed about r above the floor, and 
should be encased in heavy wire mesh so 
that neither clothes nor feel can touch them, 


The constantly burning lamps wifi prevent 
mildew all by themselves; a further precau¬ 
tion against closet mu si mess is to link a small 
•ozone lamp or two to each of the incan¬ 
desce nl bulbs. 

Closets situated in allies can become ex¬ 
cessively hot, and ought to be ventiialed- 
Louverod doors are an automatic form of 
ventilation, but if they are not suitable, a solid 
door can have rows of 1“ holes drilled through 
(hem r from the bottom and about 6" down 
from the cop. 

An even better solution is to install a small 
exhaust fan in Che closet ceiling, and duct it 
to the outside of the building, If the closet is 
alternatively too hot in summer and too cold 
m winter, try installing a small balhroOm 
heater,'Tan fixture in the ceiling, In fact, there 
are bathroom fixtures that come with a heater, 
a fan and a light all in one unit; ihis type of 
fixture can also serve all of a closet's needs 
lor lighting, heating and cooling. 

Another dilemma with clothes closets is 
how to store shoes. AH kinds of shoe racks 
can be purchased in almost any hardware, 
department or home-fixture store. Most are 
made to hang from walls or the inside of 
doors where their contents can easily be seen 
and Found, There are also shoe holders with 
pockets for each shoe. These can be hung 
anywhere and have the advantage of keeping 
dust from settling on the shoes, or at least 
lheir toes. Included in Ihis section are de¬ 
signs for making shoe holders, drawers, 
shelves and compartments out of wood But 
note: It is rarely suggested that shoes be 
stored directly on the floor of any closet. 
When left on a Floor, shoes have a peculiar 
habit of getting kicked around and disappear¬ 
ing into the darkest corners of the closet. In 
deep closets, where space is not at a pre¬ 
mium!, the shoes can be stored on long 
shelves, but they should still be elevated 
above (he ftoor. The shoe shelves can be one 
of iwo designs: 

One version of such a shoe shelf is simply 
a raised platform about 12” deep. This can be 
a 1 ,r x12 H pine board, or made of V£ - , even Vi* 
plywood, but it should be elevated from the 
floor by a Tx2“ frame. If the stock used is 
H", it need have only a 1“x2* rail at the front, 
back and sides: if thinner stock is used, it 
should be supported by spacers in the frame 
every 2 J . Another way of constructing the ele¬ 
vated shoe shelf is to make it between 15" 
and ilT wide and angle it up the wall. A strip 
ol %“x«r stock is then nailed the length of 
the shelf at about the three-quarters mark of 
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Closets 




A $hc<j s.heii should be nln 
from Ihe floor tjy 3H>me 
SOrt of [iAm£ The angled VCf- 
Sion cao E>e somewhat im¬ 
practical, rvarUculaHy *f ii musi 
hold shoes rr*al haw r.o heels 



If a csnlralty locnlcd c. loSc-r hs 
more or less Square il C-in S>n 
lurried rnio a Huge luiV Susan 
fo hold occasional ilOmS St 
ganiitc) according !g Ih t 
seasons. 



the deplh of ihe shell to catch the heels of 
the shoes This es a more complicated struc¬ 
ture and it looks a little more custom-made, 
but apart From being more irouble to build, 
it offers no special advantages over a flat 
shelf, in face, the shoes may nol always stay 
put on a slanted shelf and ihe heel-catching 
strip gets in the way of moccasins, sandals, 
sneakers anrj any other footwear that does 
not have a heel fo* it to catch 

For the most part, the closets suggested 
rn ihis section of urejects are oriented to 
Storing clothes, but in a house full Of nooks 
and crannies (hat might be closed off. a 
croset can also become an out sized.. built- 
in cabinet fgr storing numerous items An 
example of this is the bar close! project, 
which extends the Idea ol a huge, stand-in 
cabinet and functions as a storage area as 
well as a center ol activity In that particular 
project, you will find a bin! of ini error closet 
decor, simply because a bar closet would nol 
normally be hidden away in a secluded cor' 
net of the house But the bar closet is only 
one krntf of specialty ctoset. Another kind 
would be the traditional china closel which 
presents a series of shelves deep enough ip 
hold china and glassware, but not much 
more. People have been known to turn a 
really narrow closet into bookshelves, and 
devote slightly deeper ones lo linens. A shal¬ 
low close! can be turned into a -stereo unit 
with space for holding records as well g$ 
equipment. 

There was mention earlier in this book of 
pulling all of a household's occasional stor¬ 


age in one centrally located unii, and while 
such a cfosel is perhaps desirable, it is also- 
likely lo be impractical IT a large walk-in 
closet exists in a central room of the house, 
it would be a logical place for such storage, 
for it could have shelves and compartments 
lining ail of its walls. c?ach designed to hold 
ihe particular objects to be stored If ihe 
available storage space were less than a 
walk-in size and more or less square, con¬ 
ceivably. the lazy Susan unii shown here 
could be made lo 'work almost as well. The 
dimensions depend on the size of the closei 
the configurations of shelves compartments 
and cabinets depend on what rs 10 be stored 
The objects used ir> winter are kepi on one 
Side of fhs lazy Susan octagon; summer 
things are Stored cm another with the Spring 
and fall thrngs each kept in their own sides of 
the octagon The umr, obviously, is r evolved 
lo present The storage appropriate to the 
season. 

A second possibility if the storage space is 
very high and narrow and has a relatively low 
doorway, is lo assemble four hoist-up shelf 
cases, each of which is partitioned to store 
the different objects needed lor different sea¬ 
sons of Ihe year These are then hung from 
the ceiling with a b lock-and-tackte system, so 
that there is about 6 J of space underneath 
I hem. Shelves can be put around ihe sides '"if 
ihe closet anywhere they will not interfere 
with the units, as they are raised or lowered 
according lo the season and the conrents of 
Ihe cabinets, 

Whether or not ihe Interior of ,i closet is 
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Shellves 1 Closets & Cab]nets 





Another W.iy ol ha^cn infj occasion ill Storage 
is Co Hanfi tioisnup sne-ll cases Ehal are 
lowered ore al a lime 


dec ora live may not be terribly important to 
the hfo-slyle of the family that uses it- Sul the 
exterior should blend with the decor of the 
room where it is located. This means that the 
top of the closet's outside walls may require 
some compatible crown or molding that car¬ 
ries Ihe motif of (he rest of the room. There 
should also be a baseboard decorated in ihe 
same way The closet door may a Esc- require 
compatible treatment In a bedroom this 


could mean nothing more than an unadorned 
piece of plywood or a piece of matching trim 
or molding. The decor of a kitchen closet 
may well have to include fancy molding, or 
even a frame-and-panel construction. 

The hardware, too. should be taken into 
consideration. The hinges and knobs, even 
the catches, may—and should—be chosen 
with an eye as to how they will til in with the 
rest of the room. 

All of these possibilities, and many more, 
exist and must be carefully studied in ap¬ 
proaching a closet prqjeci- K would be nice 
to be able to say that all of the combinations 
have in some way been touched upon in the 
10 closet prefects presented in this section, 
but to include all of the situations and Ihe 
variations on their themes is beyond the 
scope of this book, However, consider each 
and all of the ideas shown here whenever you 
set about the design of any closet. Buried 
here and ihere in each of the projects are 
ideas that can be compounded and put to 
some specialized use. that can be turned 
around, or reshaped, and redesigned, 1o 
solve ihat difficult closet problem that exists 
in your homo. 
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Lumber and Walboard Closet 


The mosi obvious way of building a closet oc- 

with a ceiling 8' high, and have decided that ihis 

curs when there are two or three waits that 

will term the 

back and one side of a closet 6' 

merely need to be Idled in. And ihe traditional 

long by 2' deep by 8 high 

way d 1 trllana them is with a lumber and wall- 



board const ruction 

Materials for Lumber and Waltboarct Close! 

There is an old myth that says studs have to 

Quantity 

Description 

be 2“jx4"s set 16' on center. 8u1 waJlboard 

62' 

3"x3 n slock lor 1 raming 

manufacturers, most professional carpenters 

4 

4'xfl 1 wallboard panels 

and practically everyone else, agree that ham- 

Sib. 

iQd common nails 

ing is cheaper and easier to handle—and just 

2 lb 

waprboard nails 

as sturdy if it is made wtih 2“x3" studs set ?A" 

1 

roll wan board (ape 

on cenien in fact, even that rule can be 

1 gal. 

i 

wail board compound 

30")i;6'&" hollow c-.;re door 

stretched if there are enough braces between 

1 

set 3ft" buds 

the studs. Thus, a 32" wall can be made with 

i 

doorknob net 

two 2*xT studs supported al the top and bot- 

17' 

door trim 

tom and cross-braced every 2', 

17' 

doorstop 

For the sake of simplicity, suppose you have 

16 

1 V\ " dowels for clothes p-utes 

a corner 6' long cm one side and 3 on the other, 


Lumber ns needed for shelve;; 
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Shelves, Closed a Cabinets 


Frame, Mark ofl the walls of the close! on the 
floor, and naif the 2'r.y soleplate to the floor, 
with iQd nails every 2‘. It is easier to achieve a 
straight line if the soleplate is firs! laid down, the 
location of ihe doorway marked off and ihen the 
plate cut away. But, lor the moment, just mark off 
the door (Fig. A) 

The door width should be increased 1‘‘ lo each 
side for the jambs, plus l s e" on each side for the 
short studs, which will be added lo the rough 
framework. Thus, a door, 30" wide, wifi have a 
space of 3514" between Ihe two initial sluds. 

Now secure the top plate to the ceiling, exactly 
above the soleplate. Pgsitionmo must be done 
with a plumb line, or by standing a stud upright 
and trueing it with a level. Mark the position 
where the lop plate is to be attached, and nail it 
to (he ceiling, If the cfose! wall is running across 
the joists, (here will be no probtem llnding wood 
to nail into {il wifi probably be every IS")- If I he 
wall is running parallel to the foists, and She 
ceiling is fairty secure, use loggie (molly) bolts, 
if the ceiling structure is not strong, the '‘experts 1 ' 
say move the waif until the lop plate can run 
under a joist, in actual facl. when you are dealing 


with a short wall it is possible to simply ram the 
lop plate agamsl the ceiling with the sluds. It the 
studs are really tight against the plate, with the 
additional assurance that the two end studs will 
be secured against some other surface, the plate 
will hold quite adequately. 

The studs are cut a fraction of an inch long and 
hammered into position at 16" {if you are a wealthy 
purist). 20“ or 24" intervals. There are two tricks 
for putting up studs atone thai make an aggravat¬ 
ing chore much simpler, The studs must be toe- 
nailed into the solepiate and top plate on all 
four sides, and (hey must be on center, or you will 
never be abfe to find them behind (he wallboard. 
The first trick is to drill pilot holes Ihrough all four 
sides of both ends of each slud. That reduces the 
amount of girding off-center lhat Ihe slud does as 
the first two naiis are driven in. It also reduces the 
amount of hammering. The second Kick is lo cut 
a piece of scrap 1 !■■?■*' shorter than the spacing 
you want between studs. Hold the spacer against 
Ihe previous stud, bull the new stud against il. 
then nail. Every stud will come Out on center, and 
you will noi have to measure any of them. 

Begin by putting Ihe first slud against the wall 

























































































































Fig, 6 
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and toenailing M to the top and sotep tales. Then 
continue down the waif uniii all nl ihe studs are in 
place, For further support, nail cross-braces be¬ 
tween studs [Fig Di An average wall 6' high, will 
require iwo braces, more or loss evenly spaced 
between each stud. 

For ifto average $hoir wall, an outside corner 
consists of three studs nailed together as shown in 
Fig F. if the inside is lo be covered. If ii is not Id 
be covered, two studs in the form of an "V will 
suffice, 

Framing the door. The door should have a stud at 
each end o! where the sol op fa l e was marked. The 
solaplate can now bo sawed al the base of the 
sluds. Two shorl studs are nailed to the face of the 
sluds (Fig, E). The shorl studs are V longer than 
the height of the door, plus r more if there is to 
be a threshold. fThe sole plate, removed from be- 
swoon ihe studs, is nailed lo a second y u x3’' the 
Same length. The Iwo pieces are nailed (p the lop 
of the shorl studs with their narrow sides vertical 
to form □ lintel A shpri stud, or “cripple, ’ is nailed 
between the lop plate and ihe imtes, ai the center 


of the doorway The door jambs and Iho door may 
then be hung in place. 

The framing is nosv compfele, bui if there arr- any 
built-ins to be installed, or if shelving is lo bo sup¬ 
ported in any way by me studs, the braces should 
be added now, along with vpnls, wiring qr any 
other structural component (hat will go inside the 
closet. 

Waitboarding. Si art with Ihe inside of the closet, 
Begin al one corner and work along both walls, 
unless you are putting m a ceiling as welt, in which 
case, start with that Always begin nailing at the 
center of the panel (there should be ii slud right 
down the middle of it it they were put up 2d 1 on 
center; Mails should be spaced every 6" and are 
never placed closer than from the edges When 
I he wall board is in place (Ftg, G). cover the joints 
with tape and ihree coals of wall board compound. 
Inside the closet. The cl other, poles and shelves 
are positioned after the final coal of com pound has 
been sanded. Complete any detail work around the 
door or elsewhere, then finish lo blend with decor 
of room. 
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Corner 

Clothes Closet 

The problem is a "dead” comer, 4x3'. There 
are probably half a dozen effective ways of uti¬ 
lizing such a space for storage. You might 
square off the whole corner to make a 3'x4' 
walk-in, install a double bank ol shelves, design 
a kitty-corner arrangement. Or you could knock 
down one or both walls and start over again, 
etc. Another possibility is to combine a clothes 
closet, 24" deep, with a set of drawers and 
shelves, 12" wide. 


Materials lor Corner Clolhes Closet 
Quantity Description 

Closer 

52' stock for framing 

1 Vi ■ 1 | ,, j(4'x8 r wall board panel for short wall 

6' 1 V*” dowel for clothes poles 

Vi t A-B grade plywood panel tor sliding door 

1 4‘ sliding door track and door hardware kit 

1 36" threshold saddle 
Bureau 

2 Vj" A-0 grade plywood panels for 

Sides, shelves, drawers 
1 2 %" A-B grade plywood panel for shelf 

door. drawer fronts, bottom 
20' 1"x2" stock lor drawer rails and spacers 

6" Vt" d owe I lor shoe d rawer divide rs 
Vi Vi* 1 plywood panel for bureau back 
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Closets 


The closet. This could be an all-plywood con¬ 
struction, bul panels. 3' high by V thick* have to 
be braced by a Fxy frame anyway. Since a frame 
must be put up. il is cheaper to cover them with 
wallboard As shown in Fig A. the shori 24' wall 
■ a $et al right angles to ih£ 4‘ wall Thon a double- 
header is nailed to the joists to form she front lop 
of the closet. El is supported at the 3 J wall end by 
a which is shimmed until it is absolutely 

true A metal sliding door hack is screwed to the 
underside of the header, and a sliding door. ¥t"x 
22''k 9W, is hung from the track. Make sure the 
door moves easily and stops snugly agamst the 
$1ud$ at each end of ils track before you go any 


further When il does, rip a tbr -.hold saddle In 
half and nail it 10 the door inside the closet so 
that the door roller guide touches u at all points. 
The other half of the saddle win be added later 
In setting the braces between the 2 n x3" framing, 
place them in position lo support bosh a high and 
a low clothes pole. Either wall board both sides of 
the frame, or nail plywood paneling Id the outside 
of the closet 

The bureau (Fig. B>. The bureau i$ T2" wide by 
24" deep by 0' high* made entirely of t's" plywood 
The sides are 231V wide by 8' high and are at¬ 
tached to a 14" plywood back 12"*8' The top 
half ol the bureau contains tour shelves for work 
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clothes, sweaters. T-shirts and so on. Each shelf 
is 23^" deep by 11“ wide; the shelves are closed 
off by a i2 J, x4' door cut from plywood. 
Beneath the bottom shelf is a 12" space which 
ends at a lipped counter for holding jewelry or 
change, Below the counter are four 
drawers (see Fig. B), The top drawer is 6" deep, 
suitable for handkerchiefs The second drawer, 8" 
deep, is lor socks. The third, underwear drawer, 
is TO" deep. The bottom drawer is 14" deep and 
divided into squares by a cross hatch of dowels 
(Fig Ch Each square is large enough lo hold one 
shoe standing on its toe. and the entire drawer 
can accommodate live pairs of shoes, 


After the drawers are assembled, ailach rails to 
the sides of the bureau for each oi the drawers to 
slide on. using stock. The Vi* plywood 

counter top is nailed between the sides along with 
the shelves, Va u boltom pfate and drawer spacers. 
When (he assembly is complete, stand it up and 
nail the left wall to the header and wall stud of the 
closet. The bottom of the bureau is nailed to the 
floor Hinge the shelf door on the closet side of 
the bureau, Cut the half-saddle lo fit between the 
edge of (he bureau and the end of the closet, 
Cover I he stud at the end of the close! wall and 
the header with either wallboard or plywood. 
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Under-the-Eaves Closet 


The sloping ceiling under the eaves of a house 
that provide no headroom can be translormed 
from wasted space into a useful storage area by 
boxmg it in and dividing the box into shelves 
and drawers. The divisions can be in any com- 
binaleon and should be dictated by the objects 
to be Stored The version Shown berg is 7' high 
at the front and S' 11 1 ?* wide The depth rs 
3/ 1 ?" from the Irons to the back o' the door 
behind She open ^helves, but the unit could be 
continued all the way lo ihe corner where the 
wall meets the lioor. 


Materials tor Under-tho-Eaves Closet 
Quantity Description 

7 Wt" B-D plywood panels for partilions. 

ao&rs, floor, shelves, bonis and backs 
2 Vi" B-D lor interior pa hi lions, and 

drawers 

1 Va "x4 h x4 < plywood lor drawer bottoms 

1 14" S' dowel lor clothes ptjfo 
12' 1x2 acock ier frami ng 

44' ixl stock (or sheH cleats 

Putts hinges, etc as needed 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


Cutting, Lay oul and cut all plywood parts, mak¬ 
ing certain that the top edges of the partitions are 
the same angle as the slope of the ceiling, 
Assembly. Before installing the partitions, attach 
the shelf cleats in their proper positions, Stand 
the partitions in place, and hold them! by nailing 
into a 1*x2'' header nailed to (he rafters. Position 
the shelve & on their cleats, and add the ciothes 


pole in front of the wardrobe shelves (F«g. A) 
Before cutting any doors, attach the vertical face 
frames, then Ihe horizontals, The doors are cul 
V less than their openings at the top, bottom and 
sides, Hang the doors and the adjustable shelf 
tracks for the open shelves Cut and assemble the 
drawers [see Chapter 6), 
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Linen Closet 


Bathrooms are usually Light on space, so any 
close! that is added must be especially well 
organized to get the maximum use of every 
square inch. As a result the planning o« a linen 
closes begins with considerable measuring and 
mentally organizing all the ilems to be stored in 
it, Then the closet must be designed to hold, 
them all More than just organizing, rhe mdsl- 
used possessions should be at eye level the 
top section should hold the least-used things; 
the bottom should be lor large, bulky ilems, 
such as bedding and cleaning supplies Anri 
each of the three divisions ought to Do sep¬ 
arately accessible. 

The linen closet suggested here has, of 
course, aimosj limitless variations rn design, de¬ 
pending upon the items it rs to hold This closet 
ts 36" wide by 24" deep by 6' high Thai takes 
up a tot of space, but that space will hold: out- 
of-season and in-season bedding, window and 
shower curiams, bath mats and rugs, ice bags 
and heating pads, towels of every size, bed 
linens and spreads, large jars bottles, bath 
salts, tissues, soao. extra light bulbs and a fold, 
ing ladder Construction of such a closet 
amounts to assembling a goodly number of ply¬ 
wood pieces into a maze oi compartments, and 
it is probably best bur. i on site 


Materials for Linen Closet 
Quantity Description 

2 Ta” A-D grade plywood panels for sides. 

lop. shelves and dividers 
1 “ A-E gredc- plywood panel for doors 

and pufl-out shelves 

I Vi' A-B grade plywood panel for shelves 

and dividers 

t Vi" plywood panel for closet back 

!6 22' ShGlf guides 

\2 3" hinges (or folding and solid doors 

6 door pulls 

7 shelf pulls 











































Shelves,. Closets A Cabinets 


Cutting,, Cut all parts ot the closet according to 
(he five diagrams shown in Fig. A. For (he sake of 
simplicity, all joinery consists of glue-nailed butt 
joints If you prefer to dado, the dimensions shown 
wjII have 1o be adjusted accordingly. 


Assembly. Glue-nail the top (B) to sides (A) and 
(J) ( then add back {ZJ. Position fixed shelves «:M>, 
<R>, (S) and (C), as shown in Figs. B and C. Pul 
in place sliffeners (D} and (E), then insert dividers 
{V). (O). (P). three (Us), two (Ts) and (GJ between 
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the Shelves. The bottom of (G) <s glue-nailed to 
bottom (G), Shell guides are attached lo both 
sides of Iho lb roe (U) and l wo (Tl dividers and the 
fell side of (P). Attach the guide slides to shelves 
(I), fK)„ two (LSI. two iFs) and two fHs). Aitach 
She adjustable shelf (racks on d-vider (G) and side 
(A). and put the lour (Ni shelves rn place. The siK 
plastic bins that hang between (<3) and aide (J) 
are 6 "x17Vii u k 22 1 ,V and are held in place by ships 


of 34’ round molding nailed to the sides of 2 heir 
recess Hinge the (X) and (V) doors, and hang 
them with door IV7J as shown in Fig. B The doors 
are held shut by magnetic catches; a sel Of hooks 
are added lo the inside of the right side (W) dbor 
to hold a Small lording stepladder. The face of 
the doors is finished according to the decor in 
the rest of the room, 
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His-and-Hers 
Wall Closet 

Take any wall. This one is T4 r long and S' high. 
Divide it in half, add shelves, drawers, pulhoul 
shoe racks and cloihes poles hidden behind 
four 3' doors, and you will probably solve a loi of 
storage needs. 




















































































Materials for His-and-Hers Wall Closet 



Quantity 

Description 



3 

H ’x23 , ';' , >45'.> - fof stdes 

2 

*-\ t *U , 'x 34 | ?- lor Ahdrl partition 

1 

^"k23 1 ; , 'x 36' lor lop 

2 

iS'x»* round * 40 r lo.r partition edges 

3 

Vi " Inr round edging 

3 

•V-t ".mi Vi "*22" for drawer slide mounting blocks 

2 

’>‘2 "*.45Vi“■ lor (ace stiles 



4 

v?"x?i ■ (or rails 

Drawers 


t 

^rjtai&^ar (or ran 

4 

1Vi F x9V?^2l^:‘ lor front 

2 

"x22'.i ' lor track rails 

4 

■^"xaVi^ig'r lor back 

2 

Vs"x11 V*" for top rails 

B 

Vs'x«^"x22te“ for sides 

% 

“xl Vj "ji'l 1 r .-s tor bottom rails 

4 

Vj “*21V? u x f 9 t /' - fo r bottom 

24 

| A J 'x- l j - x2J! , “ for Ariel P gui des 

t set 

22“ drawer slides 

% 

Vi' J Kl l Vb"x2 2 Vi" lor peli-oul shelves 
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Fig, .A 




Fig. C 
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Frames and doors. Assuming that an entire well is 
being encased, use a standard 3"ss3'‘ or 2"x4" frame 
construction up line sidO walls and across the ceil¬ 
ing (Fig. A}. The outside deers are hung from a 
6 -wide wall frame. Thu middle doors are hinged 
to a 12' center post that bisects ihe wall. 

Doors. The 3'x 7 J 6‘ doors will warp if they are 
Single pieces of plywood they must be either hol¬ 
low core, or frame-and-panel construction 
Shelving. Any arrangement can be made. A single 
16 -wide $heli Can run the length pi the back waft 
at about Ihe T level. and can be supported along 
the wall as well as by the partitions. The partitions 
can also support a variety of shelf configurations 
over the bureaus. 

Partitions. The partitions are simply 2'-wide 34* 
plywood and should divide the lwo end closets 
trom theu adjacent bureaus and again between 
the bureaus and the center closet 


Drawers and bureau. 'See Chapter 6.;- The drawers 
and bureau are any size required Fig, B shows 
an assembly for a tour-drawer bureau which will 
ho Id the drawers Shown |n Fig G. 

Shoe racks. The shoe racks are pieces of Ti " 
stock M ‘ " wide by 22V* ' long with 1 x 3V’ strips 
glue-nailed to the sides of Ihe partitions Vt" apart 
(Sde Fig. D.J The racks slide between ihe ships 
and are each wide enough to hold two pa rs of 
shoes. 

Assembly. Ereci the 2" x ' . or 2" x door frame 
and hang ihe doors as shown In Figs A and E. 
Put up the 34* panels, attaching them to the bot¬ 
tom of the top shell. Attach shelves between the 
partitions over the bureaus Assemble the bureaus 
and shoe racks and put ihem in place Double 
poles can be hung in ihe closet areas and an-, raw 
plywood edges can be covered with 34* half 
round. 
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Given a conveniently focated enclosure that 
measures at least 22 H x4 , 1 you have an oppor¬ 
tunity to convert that space into a compact 
serving bar that also holds all of the glasses and 
other equipment needed for a good-sized parly. 
Because the space is likely lo be cramped, the 
cabinet should bo built on-sile. 


























































































































Materials for Bar Close: 

Quantity 

Description 

Floor Framing 

1 

^'x1Vj"j(36 v for front deal 

f 

WjcSV?"X 36" lor kick plate 

2 

3 4 *x5Va "k20 V 2 " tor side frame 

t 

'x&V5“x4a- for back frame 

1 

Vj. J 'x5Vi Jl x16 l .'> ,i for canter frame 

1 

for cabinet iioor 

Face Frame 

2 

U Wk 35'.V' 'or Stilus 

3 

for rails 

t 

%"xrx4* tor drawer stile 

Top and Drawer Support Frame 

1 

3-4'.xi t >"x48" for wall cleat 

3 

for supports 

1 

3 Mt"*22 5 'yj<4$" material for top 

2 

a -4 "xT 8 V‘4 'rt£l V:-” ply wo od tor doors 

Ora ivers 

2 

*V'x4V 3 "xt7yy lor fronts 

4 

lor sides 

a 

V 2 u K3*4"j(i5vy for backs 

2 

'.Vx 1514**195 s J for bottoms 

Hardware 

2 sets 

18" drawer guides 

2 sets 

3" door hinges 

4 

putts for doors and drawers 


Assembly. Nail the5 r 7"x4B’ back floor frame mem¬ 
ber lo the floor and rear wall a I the enclosure 
Toenail the 20!■>“ $nde frames and the levy cen¬ 
sor frame members un pJace at shown in Fcg A 
The &'•> '"x:36" kick plate fils across the frgnl of 
the center frame brace The ^Vl ’2 "x3G" front 
Cleat is 4- in front of she frame brace Nail the V 
x2iVfe H x48' cabinei floor to the top ol the frame. 
Erect the 6 J 'x35'.i side faceplates (Fig, BK and 
connect them with the three 2" wide face frame 
rails to form the door and drawer (rgmes, The 
drawers are divided by a ^i'"x2"x4’ slile The ^ m x2 ff 
back-wall deal is nailed to the rear .vail Before 
securing ii be certain that it is level m both direc¬ 
tions with the front cabinet frame When ihe cfeal 
is in place, notch the three 6"x2l^' supports and 
nail Ihem between the cleat and the face frame as 
shown in Frg, B. 

The S£Vyx4S“ lop can be pressboard or ply¬ 
wood. but in either case should be laminated, 
since the material used will probably have to with¬ 
stand considerable spillage dump the lifetime of 
the unit. An allerngiive to a I iminniod top mighl 
be butcher block, slate or marble 





Fig. B 
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The drawers and doors can be any construction 
desired, and decorated in any manner. Adjustable 
shelf trath 5 are attached to the rear wall of the 
bar closet, and Eo the back sides of the 6 " face¬ 
plates. Verticals for either glass or wooden shelves 
can be attached to the side walls to provide 45* 
shelves over the cabinet (Fig. C}. 

Glassware rack. The 22*x4fi* frame is made from 
t'x 2 “ stock wilh cross-braces set every 16“ on 


center (Fig, D). A piece of Va w x2 2"x 48" plywood 
is then glue-nailed to the underside of the frame. 
A rgw of circles 4" in diameter is cut out of the 
plywood along its center I ns, wdh 2 ,r I ell between 
each circle; each circle has a %"’Wide slot ex- 
lending to within 2 " of the front and back frame 
members. The rack is suspended above the cab¬ 
inet by resling it on cleats nailed to the 

closet walls under the sides and back of the frame. 
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Wardrobe 

The lidea of freestanding wardrobe is a lime- 
honored way o t providing close! space for a 
small guest room. This lype of unil con also 
become the his half of a complex of closet?, 
in a ms&ier bedroom, in genera' the wardrobe 
shown here is S' high by 24^" deep by 4S" 
wide, and ;s easier to assemble on-site. 


Materials lor Wardrobe 

Gtranliiy 

Description 

2 

‘x24 n xS' sides, notched lor kick plait- 

3 

to“x24“x47* lor :op arc# swerves 

\ 

■Vi-x24"x2&t-i - ior drawer i^rUnon 

1 

■t j "k1 6 Vg "x24 ’ lor Lap parti Ji on 

f 

"?-a4S'‘ lor kick plate 

1 

ft*k2 w *4$Vi' for wall rail 

2 

id^4evj - lor floor cleats 

1 

$** “x^x^' for valance 

2 

v-i 'x2 1 o" x65" hingo stiles notchad 
lor she-lyes 

Accessory Bov 

2 

Vi'xWxSS'o " lor top dnd bottom 

3 

■•■2"x;9 1 ^ jj x16‘’ For srdos and partition 

O^ors 

2 

V* l, x23 ,L ,/x48' , .j “ (or main doors 

2 

&’x23 1s Vx14\>" For top cabmol doois 

Dfewers 

6 

r-4 "x0 2 .i r, x23 : - C lor drawer fronts 

F2 

'/j"x8“x2l Vi* for backs and inside ironi$ 

12 

VSt' ‘xV'x22 , %* ter sides 

6 

V4*x2l"xai%* for botipms 

ID' 

crown or ooue molding for lop trim 

5 pf, 

22' meifll drgwei guides 

1? 

piano hinge 
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Assembly. Cut all pieces included in Ihe materials 
list from Va” plywood or pressboard. The sides are 
dadoed lor the lop shelf, drawer dustcovers and 
bottom [Fig. A). The top shelf and cabinet top are 
dadoed on center for the top center partition; the 
lower partition is dadoed for each of the shelf 
dustcovers, Assemble Ihe shelves and partitions 


to the sides, and glue-nail a 1 A"x4'x7 J Masonite 
panel to Ihe back edges of the unit. The 3"-wide 
valance is glue-nailed across the tront ot the cab¬ 
inet top (Figs. A and D). The 23H"xlQ“ accessory 
box [Fig. A] js assembled and glue-nailed to the 
right side and lop drawer cfustcover of the cabinet, 
The base of the unit has cleats, butted 
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Closets 


between the front and back edges of the sides 
{Fig, B). the drawer partition is notched (Fig. C) 
to fit over the elects. The 3" kick plate is glue- 
nailed to Che back of the "aS* kick plate notch 
cut from the bottom front corners of the sides and 
drawer pariition. 

Drawers and doors. The drawers are assembled 
as shown in Fig, D and rest on metal drawer 


guides. All four doors are cut from V' plywood 
(see materials list), and are attached to W*st21&*x 
65 v hinge stiles glue-nailed to the sides Of Ihe 
cabinet with piano hinges. The clothes pole is 
either an expandable meta) ctothes hanger, or 
a V/a a dowel set in chocks glue-ngHed to the in¬ 
sides of the unit. 
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Vanity and Dresser 

If enough space is available, both a dresser and 
a vanity can be built to fill in a narrow alcove. 
The project here is &4" long, but if could be as 
short as 4' or longer than 1 2“. Because ihe 
vanity is meant to be used as a desk, the unit 
should be no higher lhan a normal table— 
about 29" or 30". 

Materials for Vanity and Dresser 
Quantify Description 

3 for partition and ends 

of bureau 

1 ft“xWx4a%" for top cleat 

1 “ x3 Vi "xl OCr 1 o r bac k to p s upport 

1 % "x2"x4B ; %for from top support 

2 ^ “ tor door cleats 

1 *4 "x4* kSO 14 “ for k i ok pi Ate 
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2 %“x4 V *"xi B" tor cosmeiic box sides 

2 ■jtKT for cosmetic box sides 

1 ^4 “nAVt, "xi 7 'A " lor cosme tic box pa rf Ition 

l Vi‘'xi7"x&0" for cosmetic box bottom 
Drawers 

4 tt*x1(Tx2SV' lor fronts 

4 H rt x4"x2SV lor fronts 

0 Vz ",x9Vz "x22Vz “ for backs and inside fronts 

6 Vj"x3ys"x22 1 4'' for backs and inside fronts 

5 l4"*9Vi”xl6 a /f" for sides 

6 W *xafor sides 

7 V* "xl5 Vz" x22tv tf for bol toms 

1 ^ p xl S'xSOVz" So r bu rea u top 

2 ^' t x15*x24 Jj !gr cosmelic section Eopa 

1 ¥* w k t Vz “xSfltv w stock lor lop doubting 

T ^"xl v?" stock for framing cosmetic lop 
t ^4 i, x3 jU x24" for cosmetic top hinge rail 

7 pr. metal drawer guides 

8 drawer pulls 

2' 34 "x%" piano hinge 
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Assembly, The Sides of She bureau are Cut from 
3V plywood, then notched lor the 3Va *%£* kick 
plate (Fig A) and the back top support. The cen¬ 
ter parti I ion is notched for the kick pi ale as well 
as at the top tor the front and back top supports. 
The sides and partitions are glue-nailed to (he 
kick plate and floor cleats; they are stabilized by 
the front and back top supports and cleats {Fig, 
A). The cosmetic box frame is assembled with a 
dadoed partiiion and rabbeted ends. The Vz" bot¬ 
tom is glue-nailed lo the bottom of the frame. The 
unit is then nailed to the walls, back top support 
and left side of ihe bureau The top of the dresser 
and the top over the cosmetic drawer are glue- 
nailed lo Ihe top supports, srdes and partitions, 


The 1 Vz" doubling is nailed under the front lip of 
the lop and the entire lop is then laminated 
Cosmetic box top. The 3 k"x'\5"x24“ top is framed 
around its underside with stock, and 

hinged to the 3" hinge rail with a piano hinge (Fig. 
B). The hinge rail is glue-nailed lo the back top 
support, and Ihe top laminated to match the rest 
of the unil. 

Drawers. The drawers are all made in any one of 
the ways described in Chapter 6. Four of them 
are 10" deep; the three lop drawers are 4* deep, 
The from of the cosmetic box has a dummy 
drawer Iront that is identical to the fronts of the 
other drawers in the unit. 
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Master 

Bedroom 

Closet 

Another way of providing a ciose-1 area with¬ 
out puiung op dry walls. J$ to by (id a separate 
umr 1 1 ko r hc: one suggested here k should be 
the height ol the ceiling or at least T high by 
26'?" deep by 6 J wide, but it could lake up the 
length of an entire watt, il more sections were 
added 


Materials for Master Bedroom Closet 
Quanlily Description 

2 *i H x22 , 'x.S4 w for ctotet sides 

2 W'x2^x7 1" to r top a nd bol tom 

1 v A " x24"x83* for pa rt it ion 

4 ^ B x24“x3S^ p for shelves 

2 1 ^ "x 2 Vj 84" tor hinge sti fes 

2 WxyxW 1 lor becks 

2 r ^" *3 f A" stock for base 

2 lor securing rails 

Drawers 

38" ^"xtQV^ stock (or fronts. Packs 

and sides 

4 Ya "x22 n x 31 ^ ■ tor botto ms 
Doors 

2 v* *x36" xB4* lor door Pa ces 

4 t Vf " x2 n xfl4" lor door I r a me sid e& 

4 1 for door frame tops 

and bottoms 

3 pr. 3 Vi "x 3 V> 1 for door butts 

2 expandable clothing rods 

4 pr. drawer pulls 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Assembly. AH pans described in the materials 
list are cut from either Yu" pressboard or plywood. 
The base is a simple frame made Irom ^4 rt x3 ir ? J ' 
stock and measures 66"x23". The sides and par¬ 
titions are dadoed as shown in Fig, B, and as¬ 
sembled with glue and nails. The front edges of 
the sides are faced by nailing a %"jt2' hinge stile 
la a Wk£v*" support rail, which has been routed 
Ior the front of the shelves (Fig. B>. A back for 
Ihe Closet is optional, but it will certainly give the 
unit more stability if two pieces of Va w Masonite 
are butted al the center partition, then glue- 
nailed to the back edges of the srdes and shelves 
Drawers. The drawers are made by any construc¬ 


tion method desired; each face measures 34 Va - * 
ftm*. However, the Ya w k2\ 2 " slrle supports require 
that the guides on the outside of the drawers be 
attached to Ya” spacers, so the width of the draw¬ 
ers becomes 32* 1 (Fig. 0). 

Doors, Both doors are Vs" plywood, cut 36~xS4" 
and backed by a 2" -wide frame fitted flush with 
the top, bottom and hinged side, bul leaving a 
V 2 ' overhang on the latch sade (Fig, E), The frames 
can support narrow shelves, dowels to hold shoes, 
full-length mirrors or hooks for hanging long gar¬ 
ments. Both doors are hung from ihe hinge stifes 
using 3Va "x3Vj" door butts. 
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Walk-In Closet 


Given enough space, a walk-in closet becomes 
not only a storage area, but a dressing room as 
well For example. a small room measuring 7' 
wide by £T high by 12 J on its window side, can 
accommodate the complete haberdashery of 
iwo people, and stilt leave space tor them to 
dress without bumping elbows. 

Materials for Walk-In Closet 
Quantity Description 

Window Sear 

1 3 i "j(ie")(72 nr plywood tor seat lop 

£ 34"xl for seat sided 


2 %% "x 15" s 20 Va “ for parti t ion s 

4 H'KlS-xaStt- for shelves 

6 “xl S-' for shelf partitions 

1 " for bottom 

1 ¥4 *x3 Vs *#70to m for kick pi ate 

9' Va rf xto" cove or -quarter round molding 
for top trim 

Drawer 

1 ft*Wx24“ tor front 

1 to 'x5 to w v£2 m lor back 

1 to *x22*x 1 5 to ' for botiom 

2 to"xSto"*15“ ior sides 

1 1 a" set d rawe r t rac ks 
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One-sitfe assembly (Figs. A and Bt The partitions 
could he siud-and-wallboard walls, but it is easier 
and saves space il the walls a-'e merely ply¬ 
wood panels divided in haft. The two dividers are 
naded lo the floor 2fl" on center; and support a 
^*x24 - k 7' shell! th^t butts across ihelr top edges, 
and is deated as each end to the walls A 1 "h 2" 
frame faces the front of Ihe shelf and is devided 
by verticals every 2V. Three-quarter-inch plywood 
doors are hinged lo the frame to close oft the 
top shell. 

Double clothes poles are placed in the left 
cfoset lor hanging shirts and |ackets. The right 
closet has a single high pole for trousers with a 
shelf above the pole Both closels may have hol¬ 


low-core. louvered or plywood doors. Adjustable 
shetf tracks, 4‘ long, are attached lo the partitions 
lo hold ■x24“x2B“ shelves over ihe bureau Con¬ 
struct a drawer face-frame between the partitions 
and make throe drawers to fit. 

Other side assembly (Figs A and C) Again. ' V* 
1$*' plywood partitions are erected 30" from each 
wall, with 24" between them Four-fool adjustable 
shelf tracks are attached lo the pari lions and a 
three-drawer bureau. 30" wide, is huiii under ihe 
shelves. The clolhes closets are plated at right 
angles lo the bureau and shelves Or, the window 
side, the closer is 22‘ .<4 U qs ; and Al wlrh (wo 
shelves above the single clothes polo. The doors 

arc either sliding or bi-fo d louvers, rhe opposite 
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Closets 


Closet es 68" long and 22‘ deep, and has double 

clothes pores. This close! has doors compatible 
with other closets in (he room The partition ai the 
dose? entrance end (Fjg A} is W "xSew plywood. 
Both sides of I he partition hold full-length mirrors. 
Window seal assembly {Figs. A and 01. The window 
between ihe two closets has a seat under which rs 
contained a drawer and compartments for shoes. 
The entire unit is consirucled Prom V* H plywood 



Fit. D 


as shown in Fig. E AM partitions arc dadoed for 
the shelves, The 22’? "xl S’jcG" drawer Is suspended 
by drawer guides and is used tor shoe polish, 
brushes, etc. Three-quarter-inch molding is ah 
tached around the front and sides of ihe seat lop. 

A shelf is attached to the wad over the window 
(Figs. A and D{, and is face-framed to accept slid' 
Ing doors, 
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CHAPTER 12 



Cabinets 






Cabinets 


Cabinets corns in many sires and shapes, 
only a few of which are demonstrated by the 
projects included in this chapter. They can 
be a part of a separate piece of furniture, 
they can be buift directly into a wail, or they 
can be freestanding Very often, cabinets are 
hung on 3 wall or from a ceiling, and there 
are several methods for hanging a cabinet. 
Nevertheless, how a cabinet is hung is con¬ 
siderably influenced by the well or the ceiling 
itself, its composition and general condition, 

Angle irons. These tan be the big, bracket- 
type of L-shaped support that extends down 
the wall, well below the bottom of the cab- 
met They are decorative, but tend to have 
some spring in them To keep the unit from 
bouncing every time anyone passes by it, 
aiiach a small angle iron to the top of the 
unit If you do not want the angle irons Eg 
show, use smaller ones both under the bob 
tom and attached to the top of the unit. 

RaiFs, If the cabinet does nOl have a back, 
or if there is at least a 1 V 3 " or T space di¬ 


rectly under the top. a rail made from tea2"* 
stock, can be solidly attached to the wall. The 
cabinet can then slide over Ihg rail and be* 
secured by screws driven into it through 
the top. 

Shell tracks. Shetf (racks are made for 
shelves, but they are certainly strong enough 
to hold some types of cabinets. Track braces 
can be purchased up to 16“ in length, so a 
reasonably deep cabinet can be placed on 
them. 

Solid 1 bach, if you plan (o attach a cabinet 
directly to a wall and let all of its weight be 
held by the back, it is best to make ihe back 
out of Wa* stock. With a back that strong, you 
can drill through rt tor screws, mollies or lead 
plugs, even nail :t io the wall 

Joist hangers, When hanging 3 cabinet 
Irgm a ceiling, locate the joists and use them 
lor support, You can hang the cabinet from, 
chains, melat straps or rods, but all of those 
Should be attached to the s ids of the joist, 
not lo its bottom edge Another method is to 



Cabin©!? cin be hung on ft 
w a I I w-1 Nt- 0 r n a I ^ shell 
bracknts, 



A !'*£' si rip ca^ pe attached 
t& Che wall with ~i space e(1 
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Tx2' strips are cut sown the 
center a I a i& angle The top 
he I? n-1 I hft piftceF, ere all ached 
to the back oi ihe cabinet and 
the bottom hair to I ho wait 



rxi" jujl 


In order lo hide the I'x£" 
hanging rails, inset the cab¬ 
inet back 


boll strips of 44"-thick wood to Ihe Joists and 
Ihe sides of the cabinet. To do this, however, 
the dimensions of the cabinet will have to 
approximate the measurements of the space 
between ihe joists. That distance will prob¬ 
ably be lG' r or a multiple of 16"‘, Make cer¬ 
tain, by measuring the space between the 
loists before you begin Lo build the cabinet, 
Mitered rails* Rip two Tx2“5 down the cen¬ 
ter at a 45 miter. Attach one-half of the 
mitered stock along Ihe lop of Ihe cabinet 
back with the pointed side down and the nar¬ 
row side against the cabinet. Attach a second 
Tail in the same manner across the bottom 
of the unit. Hold the cabinet agamst the wall 
and level il, then mark with a pencil where 
the pointed lips of the rails touch the wail 
Mark both ends ol ihe rails (they may be a 
little crooked}. Using nails, screws, toggles or 
plugs, attach the bottom halves of the rails to 
(he wall. The narrow side of the rails is 
against the walls and Ihe top of the side, 
where (he bevel begins, is lined exactly 
against the pencil marks, Now slide the top 
rails (attached to (he cabinet) into Ihe bottom 
rails. You will be surprised how solidly Ihe 
cabinet will remain in place. Yet it can be 
removed 31 any Lime merely by lifting it up 
from the rails on the wall 
The drawback to mitered rails is that their 
ends are visible from Ihe sides, since they 
hold ihe eabinel Ya m away from the wall. How¬ 
ever, by budding Ihe cabinet wilh its sides 
extending past the back, you can effec- 
lively hide the rail ends Irqm view. 

The nature of a cabinet is such that it 
usualfy presents an appearance somewhat 


different from that of shelves, or a shelf case. 
For one thing, a cabmet usually has doors, 
and. at first glance* seems to be a completely 
enclosed box. Here again, there is a need to 
break the visual monotony of a basically 
square, flat-edged uni I, And there are plenty 
of ways to provide this curved relief. With a 
small, hanging unit, the trim used can be 
smaller, less obtrusive, than on a standing 
cabinet, A Va" beading that covers the edge 
joints and corners can dp wonders in chang¬ 
ing Ihe Jpok of any box. Add to this simple 
curve slightly more ornate configurations 
around the doors and drawers, and the piece 
becomes a completely different-looking unit. 

The trim for a larger, standing unit, can be 
hGavier, more prominen! in both size and de¬ 
sign, In other words, the larger the piece, the 
more ornate can be the decoration. I! does 
not have to be more ornate, but the oplion of 
making it so is there. This trim can come 
around ihe edges of the lop and even down 
to the bottom corners, it can be repeated 
along the bottom and reflected in Ihe panel 
design of the doors and the face of Ihe 
drawers. There might be scrolls, and even 
some of the carvings that can now be pur¬ 
chased in many lumberyards, attached to 
the doors and drawers; these alone are an 
interesting point of focus. They can be further 
enhanced by the careful use of good hard¬ 
ware that is both functional and distinguished 
in the style in which it carries forward the 
theme of the design. 

Often, a cabinet is dramatic merely by its 
presence in a room, of by where it is posi¬ 
tioned. fn this case, it becomes almost super- 
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Cabinels 


fluous for the ur>it to be anything other than 
a simple bo* A case in point is the kitchen 
hanger prefect in this section. The hanger 
is meant to hang from the ceiling above a 
peninsula or island. There it is, right in the 
middle of the ceiling, and with solid doors or 
thick shelves, it will have the effect of a wall 
divider, severing the room into separate com¬ 
partments. Build it wilh glass shelves, or at 
teas! thinner, Vi "-thick shelving and give it 
glass doors on both sides (or no doors at all), 
and it becomes a decorative, although still 
functional* addition lo the room as a whole. So, 
before slapping yards of ogees, crowns, cas¬ 
ings and coves all over a cabinet, think about 
where the unit will be located, and the effect 
il will have on the entire room just by being 
there. It is also a good idea to build a cab- 
inel and install it for a few days without any 
trim or enhancements, then live with il for a 
time until you can decide whEther you like it 
the way it is, or whether il needs somethung 
to make it took better, or diflorenl. 

All of (he trim suggestions thal apply to 
shelves and shelf cases arc applicable to 
cabinels (see the Introductory comments for 
Chapter 10— Shelves). With freestanding cab¬ 
inets, the kick plates can be constructed in 
the same manner as they are with shelf cases, 
and so can the baseboard notches. There is, 
however, a sfightly different problem when 
making a baseboard-notch lor cabinets. 

The base of a cabinet, for any number of 
reasons, may need to fully cover the back 


edges of the cabinet. This means that if the 
unit must also fit around a baseboard, some 
maneuvering will have to be done at the bot¬ 
tom rear edge of the unil Cabinets do have 
the advantage of being deeper than mosl 
Shelf cases; it is therefore possible lo simply 
inset the back in dadoes so thal the back ex¬ 
tends all the way to the floor in iron! of the 
molding, then notch the backs to go around 
the baseboard. If this arrangement is unde¬ 
sirable, Ihe notch must first be cul in the 
sides and it should be made deep enough to 
include the thickness of the back. Thus, if 
the baseboard is Vj “ thick, and the back of 
the cabinet is Vi" plywood, the notch must 
be 1" in depth, Presuming that the height of 
the baseboard is S’', the notch wilt also be 
6 ". Blji Ihe backing must be as long as the 
cabinel is wide, and 634" high. The lop 
corners of the back are then nolched so that 
the top 44" of wood will extend up inside the 
cabinet 44" above the notch. The upper part 
of the back is cut only wide enough to meet 
the top side of the notch, When the cabinet 
as assembled, the bottom piece rs filled from 
side to side with Its 3 --4 “ tab overlapping ihe 
bottom edge of the top half of ihe back. The 
space between ihe two backs is filled with a 
strip of wood V*' square. 

That is a lot of work just to get around a 
piece of baseboard, but there is no avoiding 
it if the cabinet is to have a full back. If it 
does not need a back at the baseboard level, 
the backing can merely slop at Ihe top of the 






Srnfill cabinets require small 
liirri, such beading, 


Trim can run* Along any cab- 
inel edge. 


£vem wilh heading, p eab<nei 
can become ornale 


Ornalfl hardware creates Still 
a d il ls ren t look 
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Cabinets can bt Hung tr&m 
joisls:. they afmosl seem 10 
"Moat.” 



blotches can be cul to lit ex¬ 
actly eround Ihf particular 
baseboard 
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A baseboard assembly can be Conslrucled by all aching two 
b&CVS between a spacer 


notch and the rest of the unit be left open. 
This might happen in a situation where the 
baseboard is less lhan 4* 1 high and I he bot¬ 
tom shelf of the cabinet can be installed im¬ 
mediately above it as well as form the bottom 
of the kick plate. Essentially, the construction 
of a baseboard notch is identical to that of a 
kick plate. 

For all of its variations, the cabinet, along 
with the shelf and sometimes the closet is 
but one element of that unique structure 
called the wall divider. Wall dividers can be 
thin partitions that support a piece of cloth 
or they can be haH-walls oT a more substan¬ 
tial structure. They are devised from metaf 
and plastic as well as wood and doth, and 
they can have any number of purposes in 
addition to that of attractively dividing a 
room. Some dividers can be purchased in the 
form of pipes which in turn hold brackets that 
support either shelves or small cabinets, The 
shelves can be glass or plastic as well as 
wood, depending on how “open" the pur¬ 
chaser wishes the room to appear. 

A room divider is normally used because 


the space it separates is a large one. If it is 
large enough, the divider becomes an oppor¬ 
tunity to provide different kinds of storage 
andr given the three basic components of a 
shelf, a closet and a cabinet, there ere count¬ 
less combinations that can be devised. The 
final project in Ihis section is a wall divider 
that is constructed with adjustable shelf 
tracks sc that almost any type of shelf or 
cabinet unil can be inserted in the divider, 
That particular divider is also 2-1" wide,, al¬ 
lowing n to be used on eirher, or both, sides 
for handsome furniture-type cabinets, shelves, 
tables, drawers and so on It is an "ad fust - 
able 1 ' project that is planned so changes in 
its components can be made from time to 
time. However, it could just as well be a com¬ 
plete. unchangeable unit with specific places 
for a stereo and television bookshelves, per¬ 
haps a desk and even a closet. 

The construction of a permanent wall di¬ 
vider begins with the same principles fol¬ 
lowed in building any dry wall In must be 
framed in some manner, .cither by solid verii- 
cal members, or with 2“x3“ framing: the 
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Wall divide-?- can be subdivided 1c hold practically anything 
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FiAr 



the end Ol a wall divider ot¬ 
ter-:- us e In I tf- n 1 pan be 

employed m 'finny wavs 


A child's room can bo sec- 
! i on ad w il-Ti a wen divider lli.il 
Piters separate stonigc units 
fdr each youngster. 


Room didders can even be 
separate units hinged togeth¬ 
er lo term several ddferenl 
configuratiorts 





verticals are united by rigid horizontal rails 
at ihe floor and the coiling and. if possible 
somewhere in the middle The width of Ihe 
divider is optional but if it is lo serve as a 
bookcase, ii will need to be at least a" deep. 
For cabmets, the depth must be from 12" to 
24T II there is to be a clothes close?, the 
minimum interior depth has lo be ??" 

Having determined the height by the dfs- 
lance from the floor and the ceilcng (assum¬ 
ing the divider is room height), and the depth 
by what components wll be filled into the 
divider, nothing changes If the unit has 
shelves, they are assembled in the same man¬ 
ner as tor any large bookcase. If it is to con¬ 
tain cabmets. each one must be cut and 
tilted in Ihe same way cabinets are always 
assembled. Therr doors will still be made and 
hinged in the time-honored way doors and 
drawers are always made. The closet wifi 
need a partition or two; (here must be clothes 
poles and perhaps even shelves, but it is 
made just as if it were any standing unit. 

The finished appearance of the divider is 
vital to the entire room Conceivably, one side 


of ihe unit could have. say. the formality of a 
house enlranceway. while ihe other side re¬ 
flects Ihe casual atmosphere of a (amity room 
It is not outlandish to consider two entirely 
different forms of trim and molding lor the 
opposite sides of a wall divider. It is, after 
all, at least a half a wall and as wilh walls 
everywhere, its opposite sides can easily lace 
oulle different room decors One side might 
supped kitchen cabinets, faced with a light, 
airy molding, while the other side continues 
the heavy Spanish design of the dining room 
The problem ot coordinating the two arises in 
the middle of Ihe free end o-f the divider, 
where the decoration of one room ends, and 
lhaf of Ihe other begins. 

Usually, the very end of □ divider is Irealed 
as if it were a doorway and is let! pretty 
much as a flat, unobtrusive II ralher narrow 
wall (or very wide half an archway! Under 
certain circumstances, it might hr used as -n 
end closet, or serve to supped a smafl fold¬ 
down writing desk, or even be a narrow tier of 
shelves. 

But no matter what Ihe decor of the rooms 
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iE divides may be. a room divider—if it is a 
ffdor-to-ceiling unit—constilutes a wall, and 
IE should l here fore continue the crown around 
the ceiling as well as the baseboards. Both 
of Ihese may or may not transverse that nar¬ 
row-width wall end, depending on the rooms 
and the purposes of the divider 

Dividers do not have to be floor to ceiling. 
In a double children’s room, they might only 
be 5" or 6' high particularly il the uniE's 
main purpose is to provide storage for 
lays This height of 5' or 6' is also a good one 
il the unit is used as a double bookcase that 
separates conversational areas in a living 
room In a kitchen, dining or family area, the 
divider can itself be divided with its boEtom 
hair ending at around 36" to serve as a 
counter, and its top portion becoming a set 
ol cabinets lor kitchenware 

Another version ol the room divider (hat 
has considerable versatility »$ Ihe hinged cab¬ 
inet-closet This is really a series of narrow 
cabinets or closets, all with doors, and all 
hinged to each olhec but standing at different 
heights, They can be hned up along a walk 
They can be set in a circle and become a pil¬ 
lar Ot storage. They Can be placed at odd 
angles to each other and parliaily divide a 


room, They can be stretched partway across 
(he width ol a large room and still success¬ 
fully divide it. The cabinets and closets them¬ 
selves can be designed to hold sports 
equipment, a wine cellar, a bar, clothing, 
glassware, practically anything that needs to 
be slored. 

The world of cabinets ps infinite. Practically 
every cabinet lhat any person conslrucls will 
be different from all the others thal come 
from Ihe home workshop—which Is what 
makes them so gratifying to construct. Each 
is designed and built to meet a specific need. 

Here again, in this seel ion the projects of¬ 
fered are meanl to be suggestions to the 
builder who is thrashing out a storage prob¬ 
lem and needs "one more Kittle touch'' to the 
cabinet he wants to create. Each of ihe proj¬ 
ects (hat follow can be modified, and deco¬ 
rated in dozens of ways. And so they should 
be, for the cabinet is, aside from its inherent 
utility, a statement made by Lhe builder. And 
thal statement can only have a personal sig¬ 
nature on it if it has been given some final, 
very particular individual (ouch, a touch that 
stamps if as coming from the hand of the 
builder and displays his particular lalent as 
a cabinetmaker. 
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Basic Cabinet 


There are numerous variations of the basic cab¬ 
inet demonstrated throughout this book; some¬ 
times (he value of a simple box as a storage 
mediumi becomes lost within all Jts guises. A 
cabinet can be longer, or narrower, or wider 
than the one shown here, but essentially they 
should all be constructed in (he same manner. 


Materials for Basic Cabinet 
Quantity Description 

Vi n* plywood panel for sides shelves 
and partition 

Yi 1 'i ” plywood panel ter doors and back 
1 4'-long set of door hacks 

1 2' adjustable shelf tracks 

Door hmgos and pulls fas needed) 


Cutting. A cabinei can, oi course, be made from 
any wood. This one is 20" deep by 24“ high by 4' 
long, so Vi * or plywood is in order. The top 
and bottom are cut 4' long by 20" wide, and are 
rabbeted at each end. The sides are 24 "k 2Q", and 
are also rabbeted top and bottom The center par¬ 
tition is 1 SVi “x23 1 /iT and (Ms into ?i«" dadoes cut 
on center across thE top and bottom. The back is 
24"x48" Its thickness can be 't" ’■•i" or II 


the cabinet is to be hung on a brick wait., however 
the back should be W*" stock. The sliding doors 
are 25* long by 23" high, 

Assembly, the top and bottom are glue-nailed to 
the dadoed partition and rabbeted to the two sides. 
Then the back is glue-nailed to the frame and di¬ 
vider. Adjustable shelf hacks are attached to both 
sides of the partition and to the cabinet sides, The 
shelves can also be dadoed in place. 
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fig. C 


Some variations, The cabinet can be placed on its 
back (Fig. B) and the doors replaced by a hinged 
top. Smged doors can be used instead. The 
unit can be put on legs, hung on walls or slooci 


on end. It can be painted, varnished, veneered* 
left unadorned or crowned with all kinds of 
molding, trim and decoration. 
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Built-In Hampers 

Hampers can be made in at least two forms—tip- 

Materials for Built-In Hampers 

open, and pull-out. They might be defined as 

Quanlily 

Description 

drawers, but then a drawer is a kind of cabinet 
anyway and the basics of hamper const ruction 

1 

*0,* plywood panel lor Iron!, back, sides 
and bottom of hamper 

are about the same as. any drawer or cabinet. 
They are nothing more than boxes with unusual 

1 

i" dowel for pivot rod 
or 

angles, but it is the angles that must be carefully 

1 set 

drawer guides 

determined (or each project The drawings here 
show a basic, beside-the-sink clothes hamper, 
made from ^"plywood. 

1 

handle 


Front. \ 2 l z" wide by 28V? “ long, which will make the 
lop ol the from 1 Vi “ higher Chan the sides so that il 
can act as a stop when the hamper is dosed, 

Sides, Both are 24* high at the back and 27" at the 
front. The 15* bottom forms a right angle with the 
back and front. The 19 v lop edge is angled up¬ 
ward to meet the £7" front edge. A 1 v h“ pivot hole 


is drilled in (he lower front corner, as shown ;n 
Fig. A 

Back, This is 12V;' wide by 26" high. II wifi ex¬ 
tend 2 ' above Ihe back of the sides so that it can 
act as a slop for the unit when it is opened 
Bottom. 1 2 Vt “wide by 15“ long 
Assembly. The front, back, sides and bottom are 
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at glue-screwed to gel her using any joinery. The 
back of the unil will be 3" lower than the front, and 
both the front and back plates will ex lend above 
the tops of the sides. 

Installation. The hamper is suspended no less than 
1 " above the floor so that it has enough room to 
tip forward. The simplest way of hinging it is to 
drill 1'*" holes through the sides of the unit and 
into the walls of the cavity to hold a T dowel 
(Fig B). One side of Ihe cavity will have to be 
drilled completely through, so that the dowel can 
be inserted from the outside through the hamper, 
and mlo the opposite wall A cross-beam (1" X 2") 
is attached to the top of the cavity so that if can stop 
both the front and hack of the hamper when it opens 
or closos- 

Va rial ions. The schematics show a clothes hamper. 


But Fig. C is for a garbage pail or bag which fils 
into a wooden pocket constructed against I he 
bottom of the from plate. A chain can be attached 
to the cavity to prevent it from opening loo far. 
or the back of the pocket can be extended 1" 
on each side to stop the hamper when 1 1 reaches 
the cabinet walls. Note that the entire Iron! of the 
unil is lipped to conform with olher cabinets in 
the kilchen. 

Fig. D is still another version which has odd¬ 
sized sides and a notched back, allowing at to 
fit around various pipes under a sink. In this 
case, the hamper probably will not be able to lip 
because of the pipes, so it is mounted on metal 
guides that allow it to be pulled straight out. like 
any drawer, 
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Children’s 
Storage Boxes 

For the frustraled parent who wants the children 
to pick up Iheir own toys. Ihere are a number of 
ways lo make "'putting away" a game. The Cun 
in this kind ot project really comes from the fin¬ 
ishing. ral her than construclion of what amounts 
to a box on wheels. 


Materials lor Children's Storage Boxes 
Quantity Description 

Storage Truck 

t *4” plywood panel 

4' 2^x2" Stock for wheel supports 

1 set 3* hinges for cab top 

Refrigerator 

1 ¥i" plywood panel 

IS' 1"k 1"stock lor shell cleats 
5 3 to" h 1 nges lor d 0 o rs 

Range 

V? Vj* plywood panel 

2 316“ hinges 

2fl” brass chain tor oven door 

NOcth'S Afk 

1'/? *d" plywood panels 

3 4" hinges for ramp-side 
Comet, Elephant or Swan 

V; plywood panel for each animal 

4 nuts and Polls lor wheels 





























Culling. Lay out and cul ah parts from plywood 
as shown in Fig. A. including tout 5“ r -diameter 
wheels. The box can he assembled with butt 
feints. However the unils are Ir-ible to take a heal¬ 


ing during use, and dadoing should be considered 
as an a Hern alive. 

Assembly. The 2"x2 u x23" axle supports are glue- 
nailed to the boUom edges of both I6“x23‘ sides, 
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then the 19 r, x23" bottom is attached between the 
sides, The 16^x20 V 2 “ front and back are glue- 
nailed to the end edges of the sides. The 1 ST* 14" 
partition is set {T from the front. The bench, made 
from two 4"xt9" pieces, is attached to the bottom 
and the partition The 8"x2€t'?" lid is hinged to the 
top of the partition. The wheels are attached by 
drilling through the 2"xT supports for the Va"*4" 
bolts, as shown in Fig. A. 

Decoration. With a little paint, the box can now 
become a delivery truck (Fig. A). Or, by adding 
wooden fenders cut from plywood, it can be trans¬ 
formed into a moving van {Fig. B). If there are two 
trucks, they can be "garaged" under a simple 
table-garage. 

Variations. Given the idea of decorated storage 
boxes, there are a IE sorts of possibilities. Leave 
the wheels off, make the bos a little taller with 
plenty of shelves inside and it becomes a “re¬ 
frigerator" [Fig C), Another compatible unit is the 
"range" shown in Fig. D. Stilt another possibility is 
Noah's Ark fFig. E). which is long by 2' wide by 
2 r high, and can hold ihree box-animals such as a 
camel, a swan and an elephant. The boxes are 20" 
long by T5" wide by 20 ri high, and all three of 
them have wheels. One SFde of the ark is hinged 
to fold down and become a ramp leading into 
the ark 
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Workshop Storage Rack 


II you want lo build a workshop with ail Kinds 
of impressive cabinets and storage areas. Ihere 
are plans lo be fount! in almost any issue of (he 
handyman magazines This is not one of them. 
Bui il is Iasi to pul together and its very bulk 
makes it serviceable for a lifetime. Someday 
you may gel around to making prettier storage 
lor yourself but for now, this unit gets things 
organized and Keeps them where they can be 
found again. The recommended size lor an 
average workshop is 2"x6'kS\ 


Materials lor Workshop Storage Rack (2 r x6'x& J ) 
Quantity Description 

t2 2*;c3“xe' for verticals 

4 2 "x3 lV 3tfl' ror horizontal rails 

200" 2"*x3" stock for spacers 

One Drawer 

4 J 1 "x 12' r slock for drawer sides 

1 1 '4 ,, xl2 ,, x12" Masonite for drawer bottom 

5" 1“*2" stock for guides. Slop and handle 
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Cabinets 


Frame [Fig. A) Use scrap crock that would either 
be eround the shop for years or have to be thrown 
away, It there are not enough 2 u x3"s or 2"x4's For 
the Frame boards will do. But ideally. 2"x3 J, s r G J 
high, work best. Assemble a frame wrth the 6‘ ver¬ 
ticals positioned every 16 on center in all direc¬ 
tions. The frame can be as long as you wish, but 
the verticsfs should have 2"x3" cross-braces be¬ 
tween the sides and across The back with 8" be¬ 
tween irers. A 2"x3'* lop plate frame is nailed lo the 
top of the verticals. 

Drawers iFtg B). The drawers are made from 1 M x8" 
scrap, and measure 12" square. Butt-join the From 
and back between ihe sides and naif a v** Mason¬ 
ite bottom lo the underside of the frame. Nail 1 “x?" 
strips along ihe top edge ol both sides and the 
I root. The back has a similar rail lhal extends 2 1 V 
beyond Ihe drawer sides and acts as a slop. The 
V'xS's ride on the 2' , x3" horizontal? in Ihe frame; 
the front piece is a handle. More importantly, the 


front Tx£" has a ship ol tape stuck lo it which is 
marked with Ihe contents of the drawer—screws. 
Sanders, router, saw blades, hammers, plumbum:; 
tools, electrical supplies, pliers, screwdrivers, 
power saw, etc. 

Embellishments. Drive a few nails inlo Ihe 2 x.T‘ 
Frame, and on il hang things like circular saw 
blades, roofing angles and handsaws 

Mail a Vxfr board across the top of the ver¬ 
ticals so that it extends beyond Ihe front of the 
frame [Fig. C). Tack a row of baby-food jar lops to 
the board by driving a naif through Ihe center of 
each top; then fill the jars with screws, nails, tacks, 
drill bits and similarly small items To store the 
jars, screw them into the tops and lei them hang 
Irom the board. 

Pul a plate ol plywood across Ihe top of Ihe 
frame and store scrap wood on top of ihe storage 
unit. 



Fig. B 
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Kitchen 
Staple Cabinet 

The double cabinet is designed lo Jilt in a dead 
corner between a door and the nearest wall. Al¬ 
though il is ludicrously simple to build, if you 
make the cabinet big enough you will be herd- 
pressed io ever completely fill il. The dimen¬ 
sions shown here are 17" deep by IS" wide by 
S' high, but ihe unit could be any size up to two 
feel in wrdlh Over two feel, and the door will 
need a treaded Caster for Support, a door that 
large is also subiecl fo warping problems. 


Materials lor Kilchen Staple Cabinet 
Quantity Description 

32' Slock lor base and door verticals 

30 r 1“x9" stock lor door and base shelves 

2 3'x7' Vs* or V* B luan for door front and 

base backing 

n 1 A x2"x.1 Vi" stock lor kick plate 

1 large handle 

& tyi" piano hinge 


Base (Fig A), Cut the verticals from rxSTxfl' stock. 
Rabbet Ihe (op and dado lor the shelves. The 
shelves ought to have a vanety of heights Irom 8" 
lo 18“ to accommodate any size box of dry goods. 
The bottom shelf is dadoed 1 1 "a" from the Stoor, and 
Supported by a Vv2 b kick plate Glue-nail ’V or 
tit" luan or Masonite lo the back. 


Door (Fig. R) The door is also made from i"x9 M 
slock bind is 1 '■?" shorter than the base. The Irame 
is rabbeted at each corner, and the shelves are 
dadoed in place. The door shelves can also be 
random heights, depending on what is to be stored 
on them. As an option, a 2"-wide lip can be at¬ 
tached to the Iront of each shelf, but with a lVi M - 
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Fig C 
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deep door the lips are not critical. The lips can be 
cut from Ve" luan, and are gluemailed across the 
front of the shelves. The front of the door is cov- 
ered with either V$" or V< “ luan which is glue' 
nailed to the back of the shelves as wei! as to the 
frame. The door is allached to !he base with a 
full-length piano hinge fFig. G), 

The handle attached to the from of the door 


should be a large one and because of the size 
of the door, mechanical, ralher than magnetic, 
catches should bp used The door and visible side 
of I he cabinet can be decorated wilh molding or 
trim compatible with the rest of the kitchen decor 
Secure the cabinet to the walls to prevent its tip¬ 
ping over. 
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Cabinets 


Double Pantry 

Whether you can take full advantage of the 
space this huge Kitchen pantry provides depends 
on the area you have to work with. An optimum 
size would be 6' wide by 8' high by 2‘ deep, 
which would make available no less man 80 
shelves of varying widths, or 240“ of storage 
space in what amounts to the size of an average¬ 
sized closet 1 


Materials for Double Pantry (6'x8'k2'} 
Quantity Description 

4 $4" pry wood good on both sides 

3 Vj" plywood good on both sides 

6D r ! U *S" common stock 

4 piano hinges 

4d finishing nails glue, screws 
{as neededl- 


Frame assembly. Whatever width you are working 
with, first divide it in half by partition A, The par¬ 
tition must be at least 1 Vz" thick, so glue-screw 
two pieces of 34* plywood together. Assuming the 
depth of the pantry is 2', place a series of 34 "x8*- 
wide plywood shelves (B) against ihe back wall on 
both sides of the partition. 

Swing shelves, Now build the two inner swmg- 
shelf sections (CL using 34* plywood for Ihe 10*- 
wide frames. The frames are divided by a 34" ply¬ 
wood panel which supports Vs "-thick shelves on 


both sides, The swing shelves are allached to op¬ 
posite sides Qf partition A with piano hinges, as 
shown. 

Doors. The panlry doors (D|< are also made ol 34* 
plywood, and are 6" deep with 1 .• "-thick shelves. 
The doors are hinged to the outsides of the pantry, 
as shown, with either piano hinges or 3 r door butts. 
Variations. As an option, consider glue-nailing a 
Ya'xV tip across the front of the Vi? M shelves. The 
outside of the doors rs finished to match other 
cabinets in Ihe kitchen. 

















































































































































































Standard Kitchen Cabinets 


The measurements used in constructing built-in 
kitchen cabinets have become So standardized 
that it is almost impossible to change them with¬ 
out encountering problems. Per example, if the 
height of the counter is set below the normal 
36", no dishwasher will fit under it. If it ig higher, 
no range will come up to the same level unless 
it is put on a base, so that the end of the counter 
will be level with range, Thus, any built-in 
kitchen cabinels made in the home shop must 
conform literally to the measurements shown in 
Fig. A. 

Materials for Standard Kitchen Cabinets 
Quantity Description 

Hanger 

2 Vz J, x 11 "x3 1 * plywood for $ ide S 

a $4*k2*i(3T* slock for side lace sllies 
t stock for center 

face stile 

1 Ya i, x2Va "x2&Vk & slock for top lace rail 

1 Va H xTx2%Vi " stock for bottom lace rail 

2 Vj*x 29“ stock lor mounting rails 

2 1 stock for top and bottom 

^ j 'x10T4"x£ 9" plywood for shelves 
i A"x30'“x;3<r plywood tor back 

10’ shelf track for adjustable shelves 
27' A'x2" slock for door panels 

12“ Va "x2* slock for side and bottom door 

frame stiles 

2‘ V4 i “x 4 j ' stock lor lop door frame shies 
fto be shapedi 


Base 

2 Va"x23%A34A* plywood for sides 

2 44"x2"x31 ,r stock for face stiles 

1 Va ,¥ x2' r x 26 Va " stoc k for ce nle r si 1 1 e 

1 34"x2A"x2r Stock lor top rail 

1 Yd "x2"x26" slock tor bottom rail 

2 ^i"x2 r, x12" stock lor drawer rails 

1 Ve "x29 Vz M x31* plywood for badk 

1 Va "xlV a “x29A* stock lor top back 

support rail 

t -Va "X11 V* "x29 Vi " plywood 10r Shelf 

t Va "x21 A 11 plywood for boltom 

2 Va "x2 Vk " x21 Vt" stoc k lo r to p 

support rails 

Borfpm Frame 

1 slock for kick pi ale 

2 stock lor bottom end 
support 

1 V* “x 1A - x29“ stock lor back suppor| 

1 slock for center support 

Base Doors 

27' t£".x2 - ' slock for door panels 

12' Va u *2" stock For door frames 

Base Drawers 

9 r A **3 Vz w S took to r d rawer s ides 

2 Va *Kli*x2Q“ plywood tor drawer boitoms 

2 ^"x4"'xT4‘‘ stock for drawer fronds 

t 2 h X3-X20 Va " sloe k for ce nl or d rawe r 

guide support 
2seis i drawer guides 
Countef Top 

1 y4"x25"x30A" plywood, pressbbard Or 

pine board for top 
9 1 Yi*x2* stock tor counter top 
doubling frame 





Fig. A 
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Shelves, Closets & Ca bine is 


Measurements. 

A—The height of (he tallest cabinel is usually 
from 30“ to 34", with a depth of 12T 

B —As a rule, the top ol the cabinel is pfaced 
A' above the bottom of ihe counter iop. This makes 
measurement B the deference between the com¬ 
bined heights of the base cabinets and Ihe hang¬ 
ers and 84". 8. therefore, is between 14" and 18". 

C —This is measurement B (14" to IS") plus the 
thickness of the counter top. On recently built 
homes almost always IVfc", since #4 "-thick counter 
lops are seldom Installed today). Thus, measure¬ 
ment C becomes something between 14“ and i£", 

1 Viz w , or between IS 1 -*" and l9V* k . 

D—Most kilchen c a br net makers have standard- 
tied Iheir products so that measurements A and D 
arc identical In other words, the manufacturers 
are making their hangers and base cabinets the 
same height, so measurement D is between 30" 
and 3t". 

E—Since D is 30" lo 31", the dimensions of the 
kick plate must be between 3Vs “ and This 

gives the counter cabinet an overall height of 
33VS" to a&Vt*> 

F & G—The lop facing rails are always the 
same width if (he two cabinets are made by the 
same manufacturer and they will be around 1 Vi" 
to 2Vt\ 


H S K — The bottom face rads are usually identi¬ 
cal, too, ranging between 144" and 2". The width 
is determined by H so that it can create a narrow 
recess under the hangars for a thin lluorpscent 
light The light usually can be hidden behind a 
1 V* " facing, 

I — Cabinet facings arc normally worked out so 
that the doors are an even number of inches in 
width. 

J—Where large double doors come together, 
the space above J is often divided on center to 
take a pair of drawers. 

L & M—-L is usually divisible by four spaces, 
each equal to the height of the drawers cavity, M. 
This is done by making all the rails in the lacing 
the same width. Eliminating the rail between two 
adj-acent spaces will leave enough room to ac¬ 
commodate a deep drawer, a hamper or a stand¬ 
ard metal breadbox. 

Counter lop. With a 24"-wide cabinel. a 25"-wide 
top is attached with a lo i“-thick sptashboard, 
6 " high. The top overhangs the front of the cab¬ 
inets by 1"; but the splashboard reduces its sur¬ 
face to 24", give or take 34". 

Done in knotty pine for the doors or facing, or a 
handsome veneer, the "standard kitchen cabinet” 
can provide decorative storage space in the family 



Fig., a 
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Fig. G 


or recreation room, as well as in the kitchen, or 
even the bathroom, The design here is for 30*- 
wide units, but they could easily be extended the 
length of an entire wall or two. 

Hanger assembly. Cut ell pieces in the materials 
list, Rout both cabinet sides 2" horn the top and 
bottom edges; glue-screw the top and bottom 
between the sides. Attach the back, then position 
the mounting rails under the top and bottom as 
shown in Fig. A. Assemble the face strles either 
with dowels or mortise end tenon joints. Glue- 
screw the completed frame to the front edges of 
the cabinet. The doors are frame-and-panel con- 
struciion (Fig, B). The panels are Vi“x2" slock, 
longue and groove, spline or rabbeted together 
to form a panel 1l44*x26Vt'', The frame is 
stock, mortise-and-lenon joined, and measures 
]3"x27H". When the frame is glue-screwed to the 
panel, it extends Vi H on ail sides to form a lipped 
door. The doors are hanged to the cabinel facing. 
Adjustable shelf Lracks are nailed lo the inside of 
the cabinet. 

Base assembly. The- sides are notched at Ihe bol- 
tom front corners for Ihe kick plate, and are Vj 
dadoed 3V? K from iho bottom edges, Both sides 
also have stopped dadoes 11" from their bottom 
edges for the hali-sheff (Fig. Df. The sides are 
ploughed , «'’xy.t"x2 ,J inside their back edges in 


order to acceps the back (Fig D), The bottom, 
back and shelf are glue-screwed in place. The 
2Ya Mop and lT4i“-bdCk Support rails are glue- 
screwed along the lop edges of the sides and back 
(Figs, G and! D). The (ace frame and drawer rails 
arc assembled as shown in Fig, C, Ihen glue- 
screwed Lo the from of the cabinet. The bo I tom 
Irarrte end supports are notched as shown in Fig. 
F, and the kick plate cut according to Fig. G. The 
(ramie is assembled and glue-screwed to the 
underside of the cabinet, The frame-and-panel 
doors are made in Ihe same manner as the hanger 
doors. The panels measure VV , x1l3fc''x2t)%' T ; the 
frames ore ^"x13"x22T The 2“x3"x20V.»“ center- 
drawer guide support is glue-screwed between 
the center facing stile and the back of Ihe cabinet, 
Drawer guides are attached lo both sides of Ihe 
center guide support and the sides of the cabinet 
before the two drawers are assembled. (See Chap¬ 
ter 6 for construction tecLiniqueS.) 

The counter top can be made of pine, plywood 
or pressboard. The top measures $i H x25"j{30^' H ; 
the doubling frame is glue-screwed on i*s under¬ 
side, around its perimeter, then ihe entire unit is 
giue-screwed to the cabinet 

Optional, If a splashboard s lesired it can be 
either 6" high, or Ihe full 14* to IS" - between the 
counter top and bollom of Ihe hanger 
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Kitchen Cabinetry 

If you decide to redo a kitchen, or build a new 
one h and you wanl to incorporate any special 
storage units, it is almost impossible to find 
them ready-made on Ihe market. You will have 
to make things like swing-out spice racks, on- 
end drawers and corner cupholds by yourself. 
The construction plans here are offered as a 
guide to putting- basic kitchen storage together; 
any variations and/or specialty storage should 
be planned for in advance. 


same manner as the counter. Their backs are 
given frames, and so are their fronts and bottoms 
Because ol the frames and the smaller dimensions 
of wall cabinets. l-V plywood usually can ba used 
at bottom shelves. Shelves may be fixed in the 
wall cabmets. but rt is simpler, and in the long 
run more convenient tor everybody, if adjustable 
shelf tracks are used as much as possible. 
Finishing. Wall cabinets are usually hung from 15' 1 
to IS" above the counter, and are attached to the 


walls with any means possible. The doors may or 
may not be hung before the cabinets go up on rhe 
walls The simplest method for both the drawei 
and door fronts is to make them overlap Iheif 
frames. (Overlapping hides a lot of errors.) The 
drawers should all be built be I- re then u smos are 
completed. The counter top can be made from any 
ol several materials inch drug : ulchs- • b’o< k stain¬ 
less steel, flake board or plywood and one of the 
plastic laminates 
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Lazy Susans 


Lazy Susan shelves are about lhe most efficient 
possible use ol the space created when two 
cabinets meet at a corner Moreover, there are 
numerous ball-bearing swivels on the market 
today that can make the construction ol the 
lazy Susan easier than ever before. 


Materials for Lazy Susans 
Quantity Description 

i V* u plywood panel; 

fl' 2 " aluminum slnpprng lor shell lips 

1 set lazy Susan swivefs 

3' 1 % "x 1 ^" stock, fo r center p osl 

3" 1**2“ stock lor shell supports 

1 ft"xT0" shell bracket for lop shelf support 


Cabinets. The standard kilchen counter cabinet 
is 24" deep and about 35" High. By the lime 
the thickness of the walls, braces and supports 
are taken rnto account, there is roughly an area 
36“ in diameter by 26* high inside an average 
corner. The cabinet kick plate is about 314* high 


and 2" to 3" deep It is Ihis height that positions 
the bottom shelf in the lazy Susan. The kick plale 
can be ox I ended to brace Ihe center post of the 
unit as shewn in Fig. A. Or, the center post can 
be planted with ils base swivel directly on the 
floor Beveled faceplates must be attached lo (he 
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Cabinet 


edges of Ihe cabinets (Fig. B) to complete the 
do or quarter of the lazy Susan, but this is best 
done after the unit has been installed. If the floor 
under the cabinet corner is at all weak, nail a 
plywood plate to it to give these revolving shelves 
as much stability as possible. The enisling facings 
or doors of Ihe cabinets may be reused on the 
Susan, so remove them from the cabinets carefully 
Revolving shelves. Everything about this shelf 
unit must reside completely inside the cabinet, 
preferably with a Vfc* clearance on all sides so that 
the unit swings freely, The dimensions shown rn 
Figs. 8 and C are arbitrary and should be used 
only as approximate guides The construction pro¬ 
cedure begins by cutting two large circles from 
%i" plywood, in this case with an 18" radius, and 
one smaller circle with a 10* radius Mortise the 
centers for the 1 s .h "k1 s 4" center post (Figs, B and 
C). The facing quarter is cut out of 

the two big shelves with an appropriate amount 
removed from the smaller shelf. The curved edges 
of the shelves are given a 2 ,r alumrnum Irp. and 
ihe shelves are assembled on their center post. 
Place two rx2" support braces between the I wo 




bottom shelves at their outer edges Figs, B and 
C). The top shelf can be reinforced with an S’VIQ" 
shelf bracket attached to the censer post (Fig. C). 
Glue-screw (he facings or doors to the notched 
sides of the shelves. 

Installation, Attach Ihe lop end bottom swivels to 
the cabinet floor (or kick plate) and under the 
counter lop. Screw the swivel flanges to the top 
and bottom of the center post and pul the unit in 
the cabinet. Bevel cut and attach ihe edge fac¬ 
ings to the sides of the cabinets to fill out the 
Susan lacing 

Variations. The concept behind a lazy Susan is, 
once again, to bring hard-to-reach space to the 
user, and the variations are many. Fig. D is a half- 
Susan/ half-shelf form of storage thal can be used 
under a straight counter cabinet, or in any -wall 
unit, Fig, E is what happens if a whole nairow 
closet is lilted with an 6' lazy Susan tower. Fig. F 
is just one way of using a lazy Susan. Other uses 
might be for tools in the corner of a workshop 
cabinet, (or cosmetics and medicines or to store 
records. 
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Sink Stand 


An under-lhe-sink cabinet can be built lo hold 
any sink, anywhere, It you are replacing an old 
sink, it will be more convenient to buy a bowl 
that is designed to bq fitted inio a cabinet. The 
problem confronted wrth I his type ot cabinel ts 
how to utilize all of the space under the sink in 
spite of Ihe Eangle of supply and dmrnage pipes. 
The answer is. you have to be very ingenious, 
The project press rued; here is for a wide sink, 
and has been chosen primarily to show some of 
the possibilities for efficient use of the space 
under a sink. 

The modern sinks designed to be enclosed by 
3 cabinet all come with manufacturer's templates 
for cutting the proper-sized hole in the cabinet 
top. The hole docs not have to be dead-center. 
IE can be at one side or the other, al an end or 
any place so long as the sink remains over the 
connecting pipes. The top of any cabinet thal is 


supposed to simply fit around the basin it holds 
rs computed by adding 2V? W to the circumfer¬ 
ence of the sink The height is generally be¬ 
tween 33" (for bathroom sinks} and 37* (for a 
kitchen unit}, Construction of these cabinets is 
about the same for all types so far as the out¬ 
side frame is concerned: it is only when the 
builder begins to fit shelves around the pipes 
inside Ihe cabinet thal the construction usually 
varies, 

Materials for Sink Stand (appro Kim ate} 

Quantity Description 

1 *4* plywood panel lor sides, top and 

bottom 

S' stock tor base 

20' % "X t Vz " stock tor supporl rails 

hinges, brackets. pulls fas needed I 
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Cabinets 


Assembly. The base is constructed with %'x3Vk" 
stock: mis particular project, when finished, win 
measure I9"x2l34'\ The 3 --i" plywood bottom is 
nailed to the top of the frame. The sides, nolched 


for Ihe krek plate, are then nailed to the sides of 
the frame. If at a IF possible, a 'a" back should be 
attached to the rear edges of the sides and bot¬ 
tom frame. In alt probability, if there is to be o back 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


several holes lor Ihe pipes will have to be drilled 
Ihrough it. Sometimes, this presents so many prob¬ 
lems that it is easier to skip the back altogether. 
The interior frame is made from stock and is 

placed about B" from (he top of Ihe sides, or 
slightly lower than the boilom of Ihe sink. The top 
support frame is also 1 "k 2" stock and is nailed lo 
the top edges of ihe sides, back and Ihe 3" facing. 
The top is then glue-nailed to the supports and 
whatever surface (plastic iaminate.terrazzo, marble, 
slate, etc.) is lard down. Stone tops musl have a 
hole for the sink already cut in rhem, with a match¬ 
ing hole Cul in the cabinet lOp. If the top is lami- 



naled, the hole is cul out of the top with a sabre 
saw. The cabinet is then put in its place around 
the pipes, and the sank hooked inlo the house 
water-supply system. 

Inside the cabinet There are numerous ways of 
using ihe space under a sink, Fig, 0 shows some 
shelf arrangements. Fig. G suggests a pulF-oul 
towel rack, shelf and a garbage pad attached lo 
the back of one of the doors. Fig. D is a hamper- 
and-shelf arrangement. Whatever the configura¬ 
tions, when they are complele. add whatever doors 
are necessary lo close oft the unit. 
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Open Hanger 


The exact dimensions of this open hanger 
cabinet are determined by the width and length 
of the counter below it. The hanger could. for 
example, be 3' wide and accessible from either 
side of a 3 r -wide island. Or, as shown here, it 
could be 20" wide over a 24"-wide peninsula. 
Clearance between the counter and the hanger 
is also a matter of preference. At least IS" 1 is 
recommended, but the bottom of the hanger 
could be as high as £' to provide standing clear¬ 


ance. The hmsh of the cabinet can be anything 
from veneer, to a plastic laminate, to a hard¬ 
wood plywood, or |usl plain plywood. The di¬ 
mensions shown in the drawing are completely 
arbilrary. 

Materials for Open Hanger 
Quantity Description 

1 " plywood panel 

3 2 H pipes and 4 ilanges for hanging 


Cutting. The sides are 3V plywood, cut l£Tx20" 
and dadoed lor the three shelves and' top, as 
shown in Fig. A. The Iwo 5“-wide top rails and 
two 3^-wide bottom rails are cut 34V;" long. The 
three shelves and top are Wt*. 


Assembly. Glue-screw the shelves and iop in 'heir 
dadoes; attach the top and bottom Mils Tape or 
add trim to the visible edges of the plywood on 
the sides, shelves and bottom of the rails. 
Installation {Figs. B and C). Two ways in which 
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Shelves. Closets A Cabinets 


the hanger can be ti stalled are shown in Figs. B 
and C. Pipes can be cut to the length necessary 
to hold the hanger at the desired height, and 
attached to flanges bolted to the top of the cabinet 
(Fig B). A 2"K6"'x16 n spacer is nailed between the 
ceiling joisls to hold the cabinet in place, Or, if 
you are fortunate enough to have a joist running 
exactly where the cabinet is to hang, the pipe 
flanges may b€r screwed directly into if. A third 


system of hanging is shown in Fig. C: this uses a 
threaded rod. rod coupling and 34* hanger boll 
The rod assembly is attached So the joist, then a 
pipe or tubing is slipped over it. and the cabinet is 
bolted in pface. 

Variations. Either sliding glass or hinged wooden 
doors can be attached to both sides of the cabinet 
If the hanger is low over its counter, glass shelves 
will extend its "'open” look. 



Fig. c 
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Cosmetic Comer 


The cos noetic corner is actually two separate 
units hong on adjacent bal broom walls. Their 
dimensions, of Course, depend On the amounl 
of wall space available, and whelher they are 
right- or left-angled is guided by whichever cor¬ 
ner is being osed. The shorter,, doored cabinet 
is a total of 3" deep because that is the depth of 
a toilet lank which it can very nicely hang over 
Hall-inch plywood will do lor making the proj¬ 
ect, but Vt* stock is somehow more delicate in 
looks. The Va" stock may have to be purchased 
as one wide board, Ihen ripped to the desired 
widths. 


Materials lor Cosmetic Corner 
Quantity Description 

161V Vk"x&" stock lor shell Irame and shelves 

1$' V r 2"x4" stock lor cabinet and cabinet door 

V> lean tor door front, backs of 

shelves and cabinet 
1 ifTx Vt" piano hinge 

1 door pull or knob (optional) 

1 latch or magnetic catch 


Side shelves t'Fiq A) Cul four pieces of '^"xG" 1 
in 36" lengths for the top, bottom and two shelves; 
rabbet the ends ol the top and bottom pieces. Cut 
I wo pieces of to a length ol 16*; rabbet 

them at each end and dado lor the shelves The 
shelves are set at 7", G' and ST Cul vertical divid¬ 
ers to be placed somewhere near the cenler of 
each shelf. These can be placed in a straight line, 
or staggered Glue-nail the assembly and attach 
VdT Masonite to Ihe back 


Cabinet (Fig B) Cut and rabbet two ! >' v 3(4 ,, x?4" 
pieces for ihe lop and bottom horizontals and dado 
both at the IB" mark to accept Ihe hinge partition 
Cul two T ,r ?* k4"k 1 ©' verticals and dado one cl Ihem 
al the 9" level for Ihe shell. Bolh pieces are rab¬ 
beted at each end The hinge-verhcai is 
171$" with a dado at the 9" mark for the shelf The 
shelf is Vs"k4*x17Vs‘". Assemble the frame, hinge- 
vertical and shelf and glue-naif Masonite to 
the back. 
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Shelves. Closets A Cabinets 


Cabinet door (Fig. C) This is a bos 4" deep by 10" 
square, so all pieces ere cut accordingly. Dado the 
verticals every 6" to accept the shelves, and rabbet 
the top, bottom and sides of The frame. Glue-nail 
the assembly and attach Va" iuan over the Iront. 
Cut three strips of Va" Iuan, I 1 ?' wide by 16" long, 
ancf glue-nail them along the Iron) of ihe shelves 
to act as tips, Cut strips of 'V-wide luan to till in 
the edges of the frame between the lips. 

The door should exactly match the tfi^-square 


section ol the cabinet, and is attached to it with a 
’V piano hinge as shown in Figs. C and B. The 
opposite side oi Ihe door can have either a latch 
or magnetic catch. A pull or knob is optional. 
Hanging. The wall shelves should be hung first, 
then the cab met is attached to the adjacent wall 
and bulled against the front of the shelves. Be¬ 
cause the walls may not be absolute, a certain 
amount of shimming may have to be done to get 
everything level. 
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Bathroom Catchall 



Take one basic cabinet with sliding doors, com- 

Materials for Bathroom Catchall 

bine it with five more like it. hang them in a 

Quantity 

Description 

bathroom, and most of I he medicines, cosmelics 

20' 

stock for top, bottom sides 

and notions in an average household can all be 
stored in one place, 7 M deep by 24" wide by 48* 
in length, 

Vi 

20' 

and shelves 

'M " pay wood panel Tot back and doors 
hardwood sliding door I'.iC’k 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Sides. The two sides are Vx-S' stock, cut "x-V j'x 
48'\ and rabbeted at each end They are dadoed 
on center at 9". IS", 27" and 35Vi“. 

Shelves. AFI shelves are 1 x6' Stock. Cut 23V-i" tong. 
Doors, The ten sliding doors are t.4 "x9Yi 4 ,, x 1 1 *$■". 
Three-quarters-inch holes are drilled into dog end 
of each door to act as pulls. 

Top and bottom. The top and bottom are both 
fT stock cut 23% " long, and will lil into the side 
rabbets without being rabbeted themselves, 


Assembly. Glue-nail the shelves in their dadoes, 
and the top and boll cm mto their rabbets. Attach 
the , /4 h ^4*‘x 4&" back, glueing and nailing it to all 
sides and shelves. Glue-nail Ihe door tracks along 
the top and bottom edges o i the shelves, and in¬ 
sert the doors. Hang the cabinet. 

Variations. All of the doors could be hinged Deco¬ 
rative molding and trim could be added. The 
cabinet could become the top or bottom 4 J of an 
S'-high set of shelves. 
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Rolling Modules 

There ere numerous ways ot devising a serving 
tar!., and each can have a specific use for stor¬ 
age, for cooking, for serving, as a portable bar. 
The Fundamental unit shown here is composed 
ol plywood and la mm a led butcher block. and 
measures 3&^x26Vi: "x31 “V. 


Materials for Rolling Modules 
Quantity Descriplior 

? to" A-B plywood panels for sides, 

boitom. doors and shelves 
IS' stock For bottom and butcher 

block framing 

1 1 Vz " y 25^x30 h I aminated bulcher b I ock 

for lix-ed top 

1 1 Vi "x24 Vt "xl 5“ I am i n alee) butc her block 

(or sliding extension 

20' l^xl" stock lor shell and door framing 
4 pivot hinges For doors 

4 2“ casters 

A Vi' 13V dowels lor handles 

2 door pul ls 

1 drawer pud lor butcher btock extension 

6 r ad testable shell hack 



































Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


Cutting. Lay out and cut all parts as shown in Fig. 
E. using W A-B plywood. The corners of the two 
SfTxSS" sides are curved on a radios of 2%\ 
Framing. Assemble a frame measuring 6’Vx£5' 
from TVg "x, 1 -■ h “ stock. Glue-screw it to the bottom, 
of the 1 Ve "xSS'xSQ" buicher block, positioning it 
Vi" from one of Che 25" edges, as shown in Fig. A. 
AssembJe a second frame from i ••.=*":<1 slock that 


measures £5" square, and center it under the 25"x 
36" bottom plate. Glue-screw IVT strips to the 
sides and partition to support the fixed shelves as 
shown in Figs. A and B. Also glue-screw the 1**1" 
door frames to the back edge of each side (Fig. C), 
behind Che adjustable shelf compartment. 
Assembly. Glue-screw the sides to the bottom 
frame, and insert the partition between Chem (Figs. 
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A and Bi Attach the three fixed shelves lo their 
supports and glue-screW the 414 “rfS" top section 
of the door frame across Ihe top of the sides at 
the bach ol the cart. The top fixed shelf has a V *"x 
stopped dado lo accept a stopper screw in the 
bottom of the sliding 1V?"*24 Vs "X15 “ butcher block 
extension (see Fig. 0), insert the butcher block 
extension screw in the dado, and portion the fixed 
butcher block over n, with its stock frame 
restinq on the door top I name. Glue-screw Ihe 
frame td the top dOOr frame section, sides and 
partition of the cart. Attach the adjustable shelf 
tracks lo the sides of the carl; hinge the doors as 
shown in Fig. G. Attach the four caslers to each 
corner of the bottom frame, and insert the two 1“ 
dowels (Fig. A) for handles. 

Variations. Using the same basic dimensions, (he 
module can be redesigned to function as a bar 
unit as shown in Fig. F. Or, it can become a cook¬ 
ing unit as shown in Fig. G The cutout in (he 
butcher block top is approximately 19 "x 10V2'\ and 
will contain a liquid propane burner unit 
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On-End Drawers 


Particul-arfy in kitchens, often in bathrooms and 
aomelimes elsewhere, there are narrow sections 
under counters that are too small to be used for 
much of anything, They can become useful stor¬ 
age areas by making a drawer that is as deep 
as the space is wide, and then hanging it side¬ 
ways. Practically any group of objects can be 
hung from on-end drawers. 


Materials (for a drawer 6 "'j(24"x24") 

Quantity Description 

V? 14* plywood panel for partitions and 
Shelf lips 

3 r 1**6" slock for horizontals 

1 sot 24* drawer guides 


Assembly. There is no difference between the con¬ 
struction ol an on-en<J drawer than any of the 
drawers discussed in Chapter 6 There is an addi¬ 
tional feature, however and that is placement of 
the drawer guides. These should always be put 
somewhere in the upper third of the drawer and 
will require some kind of support lo screw into. 
Fig. A shows a utensil drawer 5" wide by 24" high 
by 22* long. The lop of the unit is a S^-wide. 4"- 
deep knife pocket and Ihe I racks are attached to 
the bottom of the pocket Centered under this 
pocket is a Va” partition which holds four W- 
square strips, two on each side, which support cup 
hooks used to hang various cooking utensils. The 


front o! the drawer is finished to be compatible 
with olher cabinets in the kitchen 
Variations. In Fig B. Ihe drawer is wider and lower 
lo hold heavy cleaning materials. including large 
boxes of soap powder. The top of the uni I is di¬ 
vided by an irregular grid of V'?* dowels to parti¬ 
tion off storage space for small bottles and jars. 
The design of any on-end drawer is always dic¬ 
tated by the allowable space and the objects to 
be stored. Foi example, pot lops (Fig, D) can be 
stored in a drawer no more than 6* wide, and if 
their pulls are small, in as narrow' as 4" of space. 
A paper drawer (Fig. C] must be at least 8" wide if 
it is to hold large rolls of paper toweFing. 
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Workbench/ = 
Storage Units 




3 




a '■*' 


The umts described here could be placed in any 
work area—a cefjar. a garage, a greenhouse. 3 
detached garden shed Since they are likely to 
be subjected in some degree to the elements 
{cellars are sometimes damp), these units should 
be built from an exterior grade plywood able to 
withstand exposure Ip moisture 


Materials lor Workbench/Storage Units 

Bio 


Quantity 

Description 

2 

44 JJ x22 h x30" for sides 

Workbench 

1 

^■“xl3“x?2" for bottom 

1 

2"x3"x52'--'z ! ‘ tor rear base piale 

1 

Wall lk m x2$V4 w far back 

1 

2"x3‘'x24" for kick plate 

1 

tt' > xl3"x32 ,r for fronr 

2 

2 n x3 n xl7' r for base spacer.. 

4 

3" casters 

2 

2"k3"xi8 1 > H tor bench end-spacers 

Stores Urut 

3 

■>:i“v.2 r x2' for cabinet bottom and shelves 

1 

• 1 4"xl8">:36" (or top 

4 

1"k£"k 22 1 ,£" lor side and divider spacers 

1 

ty'W'icSStt" for boitom 

1 

i"x2 J, x$2v?" lor pack top support 

1 

34**1for center partition 

1 

I"x2 u x54" lor iront top support 


(shelf-back) 

4 

rt, x24"x3S 1 'd" (or cabmel srdes and 

1 

%"x12"xS3y?" lor front-shelf side 


bench ends 

1 

3-i"xi2 v xg3'/i" for back-shell side 

t 

*i"x24^x5-T lor top 

t 

^xtT^xjpaiA- for right side 

1 

V* " l x36“xS4" Tor back (optional) 

4 

%4 J, xlCl**xl2" lor shetves 

Hamper 

1 

V< "x33Vj "X04" Masonite tor back 

1 

^"xt5"x.33^' For front 


(or pegboard) 

2 

"x2?"x3l “ lor sides with angled top 

1 

% "x 1 7’ , x2ZYs a lor mam cabinet shelf 


edges 

1 

"*1fr*G3 Vy“ for shell door 

t 

W V| 3**22" tor bottom 

1 

*4Tk 23tt B x83Ut' for main cabinet door 

1 

H”k11 V4 , 'k 29“ for back 



1 

IS"x1 Vi “ dowel for pivot 
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Cabinet 


Workbench assembly. This can be as long as avail¬ 
able space allows; the accompanying drawings 
are for a workbench measuring 54"x24 ,, x36\ The 
base is assembled as shown in Fig. B. and the % H 
x24 u x.24" cabinet bottom nailed flush with the sides 
ofthe center spacers. The two 3 & ,, x24‘ , j(35t4" cab¬ 
inet sides have rxJT cleats nailed at (he 13V, s - ¥ 
and the marks, as well as along (heir top 
edges. The two 24"-square shelves are placed on 
their cleats. The Va j, x24 j, x54" front top support is 
nailed across Ihe front top edges ol the four sides. 
The back top corners of the cabinet sides are 
notched to accept the Tx 2**52 Vs" back top sup¬ 
port: the 34 J, x2434"x54" top is then nailed to the 
lop supports. The unit may have a V*" back, il 


desired: at may be nailed directly to a wall; or it 
may simply he left open and freestanding. 

Hamper. The hamper is constructed as shown in 
Fig. C, with all joinery consisting of either rabbets 
or dadoes. The 1 '4" pivot dowel is positioned so 
that Ihe ends rest on top of the base plates. 
Rolf-out bin. The bin is 13*x22“x30“ (Fig. D). and 
roils on 3 " casters. The W‘h22"x3G m sidles are 
bulled to the outside of the ^u"xl 1 1 ? ‘> 29 1 --:i “ back: 
the 3 ,Vxl3 ,r x32* Front is bulled lo Ihe front edges 
of the sides as shown in Fig O, 

Storage-unit assembly. The top, bottom. sides and 
partitions are butted together, then glue-nailed 
(Fig El. The back edge of the ' H 4''x10"x83l4* right 
side is rabbeted to accept the Vj"x23 1 4 u x 




























































Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


84" back, as rs (he outside back edge of the rear 
shelf side, The large compartiriem shelf is cfeated 
lo the right srde and partition IS" below the lop. 
The lour %"K'f2"x1614" shelves are cfeated be¬ 
tween the shelf sides with 13" between each shelf. 
A %*x18 J 'x33to D plywood door may be attached 
to the front of the shelves; i( is hung from the 
center partition on three 3’/i'x3W' butt hinges. 


Variations. Depending on how ihe units are ar 
ranged, shelves can be hong on ihe wafl behind 
and above the workbench. The back of the stor¬ 
age unit can be made from Va" pegboard. and 
either or both of the shelf sides can be laced with 
pegboard as well. Shefves or hooks for holding 
tools and equipment can be installed on the in¬ 
side of Ihe big cabinet door. 
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Conceivably, a sewing center can be buill inside 
a narrow Closet lhat already exusts It ii is to be 
burlt $5 a separate unit as shown here, it should 
bo the height of the ceiling by 3 r wide by 24" 
deep. 


Materials for Sewing Area 
Quantity Description 

2 Wxie^-xW' for sides 

2 1 Vi'xl Vs to r In in go stites 

2 % H x2Vfe"j?96" for hings-fillle 

resniorcing rads 

3 W , rtB‘ , ti36y4" for top. bottom, 

middle shelves 

f Vi "h 1 A Vi *x35 Vi " tor worksJielf 

Vi "Xl 4" for back work s he It support 
2 4vi*x2"icl44ir for side workshell supports 

1 Vt“y. 2"x34‘Vi JJ lor front works he IF support 

1 ^“.xtfl“x33" For Folding shell 

10' ^ “x2'x33" slock tor totdmg-shelf frame 

1 '* 3 'A - x37" tor val artce 

t 1 '.-V'x36"x96" tor back 

1 pr. S" strap hinges 

Doort 

4 Vi ^^ K^3i■'x^)2 ,, 'For sides 

*1 1 v„ *x2¥< u x92“ tor tops and bottoms 

ie 3,'4 "k2^"x 1 6^" tor shelves 

2 V1s''')(1'&"x92" for fro mis 

60' V*“x2H w strips tor shell trim 

3 pr. 3"x31.--3 J ' butt hinges 

Opfronef Mesonffe 

1 Vs "x17" x 10* boa rd fo r sp ooS-hp Ider 

1 yi'xl 5"x-S0' For cutting board 

1 Va " x 15" * 29 Vs “ lor eu ding board leg 

2 ^ 1 2 " piano h i nges 


Box assembly. The sides are dadoed at the 27* 
and 48" levels tor full \G 7 A U shelves. The three 
narrower shelves have stopped dadoes every 10". 
Assemble the shelves and sides (Fig, A), gfue- 
nait the top and bottom plates in place and add 
the back Glue-nail the ^■"x2 1, fl"x96" reinforcing 
strips along the from edges of the sides, and put 
the 3V‘ valance across Che top. The workshell 


{Fig. 13} is supported by a frame made of $STx 
1 Vs M rajEs glue-nailed Linder it to the sides and 
back of (he box, The rail under the Front edge of 
the shelf is 2" wide. The folding half of Che work- 
shelf is and is framed on its underside 

by 2"-wide rails. Mortise the top of both shelves 
lo accepi 6° strap hinges (Fig. Bi placing them as 
far apart as possible. When the worksheFf is in 
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Fig. A 


place, attach the doer-hinge stiles to (he front of 
the sides (Fig. B), 

Door assembly (Fig.. C). Both doors are 2V*" 
ladder frames, with the shelves dadoed into the 
sides and the top and bouom rabbeted in plsce. 
The doors both measure 1B*x92T Glue-nail 
front sheet of Masonite to the door frames and 
edge-trirn with a router. Glue-nail the 2 '/j “ strips of 
IV Masonile around !he sides and bosoms of the 
shelves, and hang the doors on the box using 
three 3Vx3V butt hinges for each door, 
Optional accessories. Fig. 0 is a spool-holder rack. 
The piece is cut Irom V stock to fit inside any of 
the shelves. Finishing nails are driven into the 
board every iVa", and the board is nailed in the 
door shelf at a slight angle. 

Fig. E is a 15^x60“ fold-up cutting table, 
hinged at the 30* level to either of the doors. If 
the table is used, the full shelf above the workshelf 
must be made at least 1" narrower so that Ihe door 
will close properly The shelf is held against Ihe 
door by pressure catches: when it is pulled down, 
it rests on the Vxi5 ,T folding leg. 
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Kitchen Storage Center 


Wall ovens normally end up In buJky walls that 
rarely make the besl use of storage space. But 
there is no mfe that says the waif cannot have 
lwo> Ihree or even all four sides available lor 
storing pots. pans, trays and so on. 

The oven will consume about G cubic feet in 
the tower. But if the tower is 8' hrgh by 2* by 3'. 
Ihe possibilities for storage come from ail ds- 
reclfons. The oven will require some specific 
framing with 2"*4" sloclt^ shown in the manu¬ 
facturer's diagram that accompanies it. and it 
should be positioned at a height convenient to 
the user. Assuming the tower is to siand at the 
far end ol a counier, the accompanying Fig. A 
■suggests possible storage compartments. 


Materials for Kitchen Storage Center 
Quantity Description 

60' 2"x4" stock for Irammg 

60" i "*2" slock for framing doors and 
shelT supports 

4 A-D plywood lor sides, shelves 

and doors 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Assembly, The tower frame ts constructed from 
2' M x3 M or JTkA' stock, since that is the required 
lumber to support most wall ovens. Once the 
frame is built plywood is used for the sides and 
shelves of the tower, along with l"x2' stock for the 
door frames and shell supports. Adjustable shelf 


tracks can be attached in any ol Ihe compart¬ 
ments. Hooks can be situaled to hang- pots and 
pans. Dividers (hi" each) can be used to hold pie 
plates or pot tops: still other dividers can separate 
trays and baskets. Sliding trays can be inserted 
almost anywhere. 
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Sports Cabinet 


Sports equipment, like anything else, should be 
carefully organized in its own storage space, 
and although rt might seem that such space 
must change dramatically according to the sport 
involved, that is nol really true. Presented here 
is a basic sports equipment cabinel that Can be 
Organized lo handle the equipment for any cl a 
dozen sports, Its Outside measurements are 
MVi“ deep by 24" wide by 7 V ?' high, and II can 


meet the needs of skiing, golf, tennis, baseball, 
lacrosse, hockey, badminton, croquet, soflball. 
canoeing and squash. 

Materials for Sports Cabinet 
Ouartity Description 

2 y** plywood panels for sides, door, 

shelves 

1 Vi" panel for back and shell lips 

2 pr. 3Vs" hinges 


Cutting. Lay out and cut all pieces shown in Fig. A 
from % ,r plywood, except for the four-door shelf 
lips and Ihe back, which are made from Va " slock. 
Assembly. Attach the top sides, partiiion. bottom 
and base, then glue-nail the 'V back to Ih-em. The 
partition is situated 9" from the right side of Ihe 
cabinet, and a 9 M x13" shelf is positioned 48"' above 


the bottom. The opposite side of ihe partition has 
a drop bar as shown in Fig. A. The inside ol the 
door has a 20yk lw x78 J V frame made from 3Vz" 
slock, ami contains three narrow shelves with 3"- 
high lips. Holes are drilled through the lop mem¬ 
ber of the Frame (c hold various small tools, and 
wires can be si rung between the frame sides lo 
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hang such things as gloves and mittens The door 
is hinged lo the cabinet with tour hinges. 
Variations. Two suggestions lor altering the above 
sports cabinet are shown in Figs. B and C. Fig. B 
is designed lor camping, hiking, climbing or sail¬ 
ing equipment. Fig. C is specifically for hunting 
and fishing, football, basketball or volleyball. 
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Storage Towers 






















































































Shelves, Closets 4 Cabinets 


Storage Towers 

The intention of this project is to create related, 
but compartmentalized, storage space (hat of¬ 
fers as much versatility as possible, In response 
to the need for compartments plus versatility, 
one Idea Is lo construct a series of narrow cab¬ 
inets that can be hung on a wall. Another ap¬ 
proach rs lo connect several 6'6" high towers 
with hinges; this enables them to be folded into 
a design of their own. as well as placed in a 
straight line. Slilf another possibility is a lower 
of step shelves that are different heights and 
width s. 




M ate rials tor Storage Towers 
Quantity Description 

4 $4 “ hardwood panels for hanging towers 

1 V?" plywood panel lor hanging 

cower back 

6 - V hardwood-faced plywood panels lor 

tops, bottoms, Sides and doors of 
tower cabinets 

2 Va m plywood panels lor lowgT cabinet 

backs 

4 hardwood-faced plywood panels 

lor storage steps 

2 Va m plywood panets tor backs of 
Storage steps 
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Cabinets 


Hanging towers. The back of the uni I is Vs * ply¬ 
wood. Everything else is W hard wood-faced ply¬ 
wood; the finished unit can he any length, width 
and depth desired. With the exception of (he 
center cabinet, there should be two cabinets of 
each size chosen so that the finished project 
retains a symmetry, 

Cutting, Cul all of the sides at the same time, The 
drawings shown here call for four sides measur¬ 
ing B*xG0“, four sides that are t2"x60 u , four that 
are 16"xG0“, and two center cabinet sides that 
measure IS'^SO' 1 . Now cut an identical top and 
bottom for the unit. Each is 84 V 2 “ long and 19“ 
wide at the center, then stepped down at regular 
intervals to 8“-wide ends. The reduction for each 
cabinet width is shown in Fig B; both top and 
bottom are dadoed to accept the sides. The back 
is !4*x84*fc "steer and the doors are all 60" high. 
The bottom half of the opening edge of each door 
is beveled to act as a linger grip The center door 
is 18" wide, then there are two doors 16" wide, 
two lhal are 12*. and two B" wide. 

Assembly, Glue-screw ihe sides mlo iheir top and 
bottom dadoes and glue-screw the back to the 
cabinet Hang the doors so that each one swings 
away from the center cabinet. The center cabinet 
door can be hung either left or right. The insides 
oi the cabinets should have shell tracks: drawers 
and/or small interior cabinets can also be added. 

Hanging.. The unit can be hung in any suitable 
manner. Because of its weight, however, it is rec¬ 
ommended that the split-rail hanger method (Fig. 
C) described Fn the introductory notes be used. 


Tower cabinets. A variation on the hanging cabinet 
is a series of eight (or any number) S J 6* high vari¬ 
able-depth (but narrow) towers that are all hinged 
together 31 their backs. The intriguing aspect of 
this is (he angle of the doors The front edges of 
each cabinet must be beveled so the door wifi 
close flush, as shown in Fig E, Here again, the 
cabinet dimensJons vary, and can really be any 
Size yqu wish. 

Culling. Cut the sides, lop and bollom for each 
cabinet from hardwood-faced plywood. The front 
edges of Ihe cabinets must be beveled, and the 
bevel angle writ vary according lo the width of the 
particular cabinet. As shown here, the smallest 
Cabinet is 6 “ wide on one side and 11" on the 
other, while the largest is 15" al its narrow side 
and 18 " at its wide sfde. in between, the cabinet 
widths should progress by one or two inches. 
Thus, if the Short sides are 8 ™, 9", 10", 11', 12". 13", 
14", and IS", the Jong aides will become 11". 12". 
13“, 14“, 15\ 16", 17* and 18 ". To find Ihe exact 
angfe of Iheir bevels, stand a pair of sides up 
at exactly therr proper distance apart and lay a 
straight edge from oulside corner to oulside cor¬ 
ner, Then mark the angle on each edge. This will 
have to be done with each set of sides since the 
width of the cabinet will also progress one or iwo 
inches at 3 lime from 7“ up. 

Assembly. Rabbet the tops, bottoms and sides of 
each cabinet and glue-nail them to their backs. 
Hinge Ihe doors on the narrow side of each cab¬ 
inet, using hidden cabin el hinges. The cabinet 
interiors cart have any shelf, cabinet or drawer 
arrangement you wish When the units are finished, 
they are hinged together a! (heir back edges with 
(hree 3tf?" door butts between each cabinet 
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Fig. F 



Variations. The infernal arrangements of the cab¬ 
inet? are almost limitless; some of the ways they 
can be arranged as a standing unit are shown here, 
(see Fig. Fh 

Storage steps. Still another version a! the storage 
tower theme Is simply a pile of boxes with shelves, 
drawers and a door Two storage steps side by 
side that offer compatible storage units are ideal 
for a couple's bedroom; designed carefully, these 
units will hold a great deal of clothing neatly. This 
is also an excel lent storage idea for youngsters, 
and of course can be built to any dimensions. The 
twin units suggested here are each 30" wide by 
fv6' r high and 15 ,r deep. The top shelf box mea¬ 
sures W?"wide by 16'' hrgh; Ihe bottom unit is 30" 
wide and high enough to hold two deep drawers. 


The entire cabinet is laced with a single door, 
although it could have individual doors closing of I 
one or more of the storage areas fsee Fig, Q). 

Cutting, Measure and cut all shelves, verticals, 
sides and doors from V* m hard wood-laced ply¬ 
wood. Cut the back from '■?" or Vi" plywood so 
that it follows the steps: the door is cut in the 
same manner. The flat side of each unit is IS" 
wide by 6 r 6" high and should be dadoed to accept 
Ihe shelves Dado the tops of each shelf to hofo 
the vertical support for the shelf above it. 

Assembly. Glue-nail the shelves id the sid - wal 
and to each other, then glue-nail the back to the 
unit, Assemble Ihe drawers (if there are to be any}. 
The door is hung from the long side with a 6‘ 
piano hinge. 
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Pull-Out Pantry 

Many times, there is a narrow space belween a 
refrigerator and the cabinets around it. There is 
an easy way of ulilizing that dead 6“ of spate— 
not hy trying to reach into the slot, but by bring¬ 
ing that space out to the user. The height, width 
and depth of a pull-out storage depends on the 
Size Of the slot: the measurements used here are 
7' high by 6* wide by 24* deep. The entire unit 
can be made of plywood, or rx6" common pine, 
it you decide to use pine, there will be no rip¬ 
ping involved, but it may cost a little more for 
materials. 

Materials for Pull-Out Pantry 
Quantity Description 

30 11 1"x6" slock for frame and shelves 

1 ¥ a " plywood panel lor back and optional 

shelf lips 

2 2 " casters 

i 6^*7' piece of *4" or V?“ stock for 

faceplate 


Cutting. The two end verticals are cut 6 r 11" long, 
and rabbeted at the top. All shelves are cut 22Vt " 
long, with the top 24* fong and a *** rabbet at each 
end. The verticals are dadoed for the shelves, at 
varying heights. The narrower shelves are at the 


bottom, the wider ones at the lop, so that heavy 
canned goods can be pul close to the floor and 
the larger, lighter producls like cereal are at the 
top. The bottom shelf is positioned T from the 
bottom of the verticals to support a sei of 2 M cash 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


era. The faceplate is exactly 6"' wide by 6' 
long It can be made from Vs * or 34* stock or 
plywood. 

Assembly, Glue-nail the shelves in the dadoed ver¬ 
ticals and add the rabbeted lop. Glue-nail the V* "x 
2'x6' 10" back to all verticals and shelves. Position 
a easier al each end under the bollom shelf and 
add the faceplate, glue-nailing it from the inside. 
The back of the faceplate is flush with the edge ot 
(he Vs“ backing, and extends Va" beyond the 
front of the shelves. Lips, VSTxZ", may be gfue- 
nailed to the shelf fronts, if desired. 

Alternatives. From the baste box-on-wheels design, 
the pull-out storage can bo redesigned to accom¬ 
modate a variety of objects. Fig B shows how the 
back of Ihe frame rmght be made with a peg board 
so that cleaning materials and other objects can 
be stored in the unit A tipped shelf or two at the 
bottom can provide storage for soap powders, de¬ 
tergents. etc, 

Fig. G is another possibility, il Ihe space is wide 
enough, fn this instance, a partition is inserted ac¬ 
centor in a wider unit. Shelves on both sides of the 
parti ho n can be either the same height on each 
Side, or can vary. 
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Study Center 


Here? again is a project lhat can be constructed 
lo suit an y amount of space available, M can be 
hung on tiny wall, can be larger or smaller and 
has a whole range of design variations. The 
basic unii divides into three 3' sections, and is 
made entirely of pine shelving, with the extep- 
lion of the desk. 


Materials for Study Center 
Quantity Description 

27' I"* 10" for b^ce, shelves and doors 

33 ' 1 "x 12" for brace partitions and shelves 

9' T^S" (or doors and shell lip 

1 a'icS 1 " piece 4i" A-D plywood (or desk top 

and bottom 

B 3" hinges (or doors 

1 £'x3 r piece fiberboard or cork, for bulletin 

hoard (optional) 


Right, shelf unit; The right side partitions iFig. Ai 
are l"xt2 rf «45 JJ and rabbeted at the bottom. They 
are dadoed every 10Vj>“ to accept three 
35 wr shelves. The bottom shelf is rxT2"x36T rab¬ 
beted at bo Eh ends, and has a l"xe' , x36 J ' lip with 
a gentle curve that is 3 Vs m at its lowest point, The 
shelves are glue-nailed in their dadoes, the bot¬ 


tom is fitted into its rabbet, and the lip glue-nailed 
across its front edge. 

Left shaft unfh The two r'x12"x45" partitions ar- 
stop-dadoed 4V? h in from each end. The dadoes 
are 9Vt a long to hold the 1"x10 J, x35V4" horizontals 
lhat serve as the top and bottom for the cabinet 
Shelf tracks are attached to the partition waifs 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


between the dadoes; the two shelves are V'xltrx 
33 Vs The double (aiding doors are made up of 
two I^kICTs and two i"x8"s P all 36" long. The 
1 "x1 G"5 are hsnged between the cabinet walls and 
the 1"'xB"s (Fig. A). 

Desk unit. The top and bottom of the desk are 
plywood, cut 18 "j? 36". The sides are Tx& ii x1S u , but¬ 
ted between the plywood. 

Assembly. Lay the right and fell units face down 
on the floor They are connected by a TxIO'st# 


brace positioned (lush with the top of the parti- 
lions. A r'xl2“x9' brace is glue-nailed across the 
botiom of the units. The desk is inserted between 
the two shelf sections, and nailed to their inside 
partitions and to the I"xl2" brace. The entire unit 
is hung on a waif by either nailing the braces into 
the studs, or by using toggle bolls, or lead anchors 
if the wall is brick or concrete A cork or fiber- 
board bulletin board can be attached to the braces 
above the desk. 
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Hoist-Up Catchall 


Garages rtever seem lo be brg enough for nil the 
things that must be stored in them, along with 
the ear. The problem, of course, is that the car 
and the gterables keep lighting for (he same 
door space, and often the car loses Neverthe¬ 
less, garages tend to be B f or more high, which 
means they have considerable air space above 
the car tor storage. One way (o get at all I hat 
storage area is lo cover Ihe walls with peg- 
boards and hang everything in sight on hooks, 
On the other hand, "everything in sight' r means 
more than small items: it can include lawn 


chairs, bags of fertilizer, mowers, gas lacks, 
ladders, afl sorts of awkward-sized belongings, 
The hoisting catchall is designed to get this 
miscellaneous array off the floor as well. II can 
be just about any size required, such as If' 
long by 2' deep by A' wide. 

Materials for Hoist-Up Catchall 
Quantity Description 

i30‘ 2**2" stock lor framing 

4 ¥.? Yd" x4 J x8' Masonite pan els (or pegbo ard} 

1 ? Vh M pulleys and rope 


Framing, Assuming thal the unit will hold consid¬ 
erable weight, the frame should be assembled with 
both screws and metal angles at all corners. As¬ 
semble the frame from stock as shown in 
Fig, A, by lirst making the top frame, then build¬ 
ing ihe unit upside down The bollom cross-braces 
are 19Ya" on center under Ihe T section, and 14" 
on center under the 4' section, Tihe half-shelf at 
the back of the 4‘ section is optional 


Assembly, The boltpm of ihe unit is covered first 
with Vi" sheets of Masonite, glue-nailed to ihe top 
of the framing members, as shown in Fie A The 
Masonite is notched lo go around ihe verticals <n 
the frame. The sides and top of the unit are cov¬ 
ered on Ihe outside of She frame, also wilh Yj" 
Masonite. In addition, the sides of the 4' cube sec- 
lion and Ihe front of the T can be covered with 
pegboard, which wifi allow a number of tools and 
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Shelve*. Closets & Cabinets 


objects to be hung on hoofts. A door can be added 
io either or both open ends, if desired 
Installation, ihe m o r e pulleys used to hang the 
unit, the easier it will be to raise or tower, There 
should be at least four pulleys on each aide of the 
unit, situated near the frame joints and attached 
with eye bolts (see Fig B). There should be a 
pulley strapped to every joist that crosses above 
Ihe unit, and the ippe used must be at least " in 


diameter. The rope is tied to one end of the unit 
(Fig. C), then woven through all the pulleys so that 
the fast one il threads is attached to the joists. 
The free end of the line is tied io a deal bolted to 
a stud in the garage wall Given enough pulleys, 
the catchall will hold over 500 pounds of equip¬ 
ment and stitl be hoisted io Ihe ceiling with very 
little effort. 
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Swing-Out Spice Rack 


Spices usually come in small containers and 
more often than not they get jumbled together 
on a normal shell, At the same time, if they are 
lined up so Ihey can all be seen, they can con¬ 
sume several feel of shelf space, The swinging 
spice rack shown here is an answer to the prob¬ 
lem qF keeping spices arranged so they can all' 
be seen el a glance, and stall not take up yards 
of shelving A further advantage of the swinging 
spice rack is that it resides behind a cabinet 
door, so the jars cannot colled the kitchen 
grease that would coat them if they were stored 
on one long, open sheff, 

The rack shown was designed to fit into a 
normal cabinet which had one of its shelves re¬ 
moved leaving n cavity 20" wide by 10“ deep 


by 24" high. The rack itself is 18' wide by a" 
deep by 20 , J i" high. It is hinged to the interior 
partilion of the cabinet, and is constructed from 
1/ ? H and 3 V stock with a tV divider that sup- 
pods shelves on both sides. 

Materials for -Swing-Out Spice Rack 


Quantity 

Description 

5' 

stock for aides and bottom 

9 r 

Vz slock tor shelves 

20" 

34" piano hinge 

1 

'4" *20 'A " * i $" pi ec e plyw ood fo t 


center partition 

10 W 

V?" dowel for retainers (optionnil 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


Cutting. The rack sides are l^x^T stock, cul 20T-i" 
long and rabbeted al the bottom, Both sides are 
ploughed along their center lines to accept a V** 
partition. They are also dadoed for three W" 
shelves on one side of (he divider, and two Vt" 
shelves on the other, The bottom shelf rs also 
routed down its center fine for the partition, The 
partition is cut 18" long, and is rabbeted a! each 
end All shelves ore Vj'x4' J , and are cut 17 Vi" long. 
Assembly, The sides and botlom are glued to the 


center partition. then gfue-nailed to each other. 
The shelves are glue-nailed in their dadoes: a 
20" piano hinge is attached to the right front edge 
of the rack and the interior partition of the cabinet, 
As an option. V?" dowels can be inserted 1" above 
the edge of each shelf to contain the spices when 
the rack is swung out of its cavify. 

Variation. The rack need nol have double shelves, 
as shown in Fig. B„ 
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Wall Divider 

There are ail ksnds of wait dividers that can be 
dreamed up lor whatever space you want to 
divide, As a basic pattern that offers endless 
flexibility, ihe one shown here can be any size 
and contain all sorts of shelves, cabinets, draw¬ 
ers. closets* even tabFes. II can also be smaller 
Or larger lhan Ihe S'xS'xa' suggesled. 


Materials for Wall Divider 
Quantity Description 

1 ft "x 24"x70 Vs H for bottom 

2 1 v? "V 1 v* m *e j $to tk lor be ttorn side 

frames, ploughed 

2 1 Yi"x2'ft“)t22\b* for bottom end frames, 

ploughed 

2 ft rtOYi" stock for base sides 

dadoed 24“ on center 
3 r4")C3^'’jc2 i 3V4" slock for base spacers 
2 * *" x 3 Vt Vs n to r base ends, rabbeted 

2 ft ”*2* "3(64 Vi " lor d tvi dere 

2 for unit ends 

4 1 yz # xt Vs "*j 62^* For end framing on unit 

ends, ploughed 

2 T4"x3 l /i H x73Wr*' for sides of soffit, 

mitered- 

2 % " *x25 ft * f or en ds of soffit, 

milered 

fl J stock for divider deals 

10&' adjustable shell track 






































































Shelves. Closets ft Cabinets 


Framing. The base is made from stock 

(Fig, A.i and measures 22 Vs-"x 70 Vt \ with the two 
spacers dadoed 24" cm center. AH of (he 
stock is ploughed H "x %" down cenier to fit around 
the sides. divtders and bottom panels (Fig. B). The 
botlom piece is litted wjth 1 l^xite" framing on 
each of its long sides and 1Vt*x2 1 A |U ploughed 


pieces ai its ends {Fig C). The two unit ends (TiTx 
24"x63H ,, J have 1 Vfe “x 1 Vs -* framing I bat is §2% r ‘ 
long and glue-nailed to the side edges, beginning 
3Vi2* below the top edge. The two dividers are 
Ya ,i x24 t 'x62Te" long, with WxW' notches cui out 
of (heir bottom comers. Their 1 Vfc ■“?: 1 * framing 

also begins 3 V?" below their top edges. 
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Assembly. The base is assembled -ifig. A) and the 
framed bottom is nailed to the top of it. The two- 
ends are glue-nailed into ihe plough along the top 
ol the bottom end frames (Figs. C and D). The 
3VVx73 ! V side soffits are mitered, and glue-nailed 
to the edges of the sides above the end frames. 
The “x3 v a" end sofliis are mitered and 

nailed to (he top of the unit ends. The dividers are 
placed 24“ on comer between the side soffits, then 
nailed to the soffits The H"*-!" cleats are nailed 
on both sides of the divider bottoms. The space 
be!ween each end and the dividers is 23 1 -*Three 
adjustable shelf iracks are nailed the lull length ol 
both sides of the dividers and the insides of both 
ends. AH units burli to fit in Ihe wall divider wit! 
have an outside measurement of 2214 *. 


The unils, Fig. F shows Ihe completed divider. Fig. 
G shows a few of the units that can be built to fil 
into a wall divider, All or the units are either hung 
m the divider with adjusiable shelf brackets, or 
aland on the base of the divider between the di¬ 
viders. The units can be placed facing either side, 
and grouped in any manner desired. One complete 
side of the wall divider could be fust bookshelves, 
with Ihe other side made up of cabinets, drawers 
arid hi-fa equipment. Permanent fixtures may also 
be installed, of course, Other fixtures can be in¬ 
stalled on drawer guides. (If guides are used. Ihe 
width of the units will remain 2214 “.J Such ihings 
as a slrde-oul folding table, or slide-ou! chest of 
drawers, or a card-table hamper can be attached 
permanently. 
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Cabinets That 
Are Furniture 













Cabinets That Are furniture 


So far as (he professional cabinetmaker is 
concerned, the real work begins after the 
veneer is laid down. Only then can the long 
and sometimes tedious process of finishing 
begin—and finishing always takes more lime 
to complete than actus 1 ! construction. 

There is 9 furniture company now produc¬ 
ing exacl replicas of an 18th-century Chip¬ 
pendale desk dial stands in the diplomatic 
reception room of the U.S State Department 
in Washington, D.C The Original! is heralded 
as America's finest example of a Chippendale 
desk, and for (he manufacturer Id reproduce 
it, complete with hand-carvings and precise 
duplication of every oilier detail, requires be¬ 
tween five and six months, and hundreds of 
man-hours. The building of each reproduc¬ 
tion is lime-consuming enough, bu( r in (his 
effort to recreate the exact finish that John 
Townsend gave the original in 1765, there are 
25 separate stages of finishing, all of which 
are executed by band! The price of the rep¬ 
lica, by the way, is 54,800. 

If the veneer is just the beginning for a 


professional, he still has several advantages 
over (he home craftsman, To begin with, pro¬ 
fessionals are likely to have access to 
huge steam ovens that allow them to bend 
woods under const an I pressure, as well as 
hydraulically controlled presses that can hofd 
a piece of wood in its exact curve while il 
dries Then there is the nature of the wood it¬ 
self The arhsans who make a living at mak¬ 
ing furniture buy specially kiln-dried, grade 
A-i cabinet woods not readily found in neigh¬ 
borhood lumberyards. They plane it and 
shape it and sand it on high-powered, ac¬ 
curate equipment. !t they want to mold It, 
they have industrial molders. planers and 
shapers that rarely get oul of line, each of 
which cosis a small fortune. The radial arm 
saws they use are St.500 gems, calibrated 
as if they were surgical instruments. Their 
bench saws are set up with mammoth sup* 
pon tables, with guide fences that are crank- 
ed toward ihe blade on tracks that always 
keep them 100% accurate. 

■'The professionals have it easy," But to 
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Cabinets Thai Are Furniture 


make a living,cabinetmakers must have more 
than ihe biggest, most accurate, timesaving 
tools and equipment available. They aFsO 
work in space (bet is probably larger than 
the entire square footage of the average 
home. That is why lo the professional cabinet¬ 
maker, the real work begins after the Fast 
piece of veneer is in place; his machinery is 
of no use during ail the different stages of 
finishing that must be done with bare hands. 

The projects offered on the next few pages 
are admittedly a challenge to anyone work¬ 
ing with only the tools found in a home work¬ 
shop. But they are not impossible projects, for 
exactness is not totally dependent on the 
precision of any one tool. Exactness r£ de¬ 
pendent on the slanderers a person sets for 
himself. If the saw cuts 1/32" off line, a few 
minutes of planing will correct Ihe Impre¬ 
cision—provided the person who is doing 
the work has The patience and willingness 
to make the correction Since professionals 
have machines (bat rarely err, they rarely 
have to go through those extra sleps of cor¬ 
recting mislakes, and can therefore work 
more quickly and efficiently In Ihe end. how¬ 
ever, both professional and amateur must 
achieve that same straight line that same 
measurement. How they each arrive at that 
measurement, or how long it takes them, or 
how many steps they must go through, is 
not important. 

And, having both gone about the task of 
building the same cabinet, there comes a 
point when each must put aside Ins machines 
and rely on only his hands and his palrence 
to apply the finish. The final sanding goes 
swillly, for some of it can even be done by 
machine, But then come the many applica¬ 
tions of whatever is lo be the iinish. Between 
each coat there is rubbing and polishing and 
smoothing, ll is long and slow labor lhal 
shows results only in minute changes in the 
texture and looks of the wood, and often 
there is no discernible difference from one 
rubbing to Ihe next. But there is a reward. 
In the end, when the project at last can be 
smoothed and polished no more, when the 
grain of the wood seems to be three-dimen¬ 
sional as it is examined through ihe depth of 
many layers of finish, there is that ultimate 
satisfaction of having achieved a near-perfec¬ 
tion, There is that physical proof that the 
secrel beauty wrought by nature has been 
highlighted and brought into sharp focus, 

if the fini&h on a cabinet becomes an ob¬ 
vious expression of the builder's patience 
and skill, there are other demonstrations as 


well. Wot only are all the joints perfectly 
formed, but there is a genlle "whoosh chat 
can be heard each lime the drawers and 
doors in the cabinet are dosed. Such a whis¬ 
per of noise comes from precisely fitted 
drawers that ride on carefully fitted drawer 
guides, previously waxed to provide a smooth 
sliding action With the doors, each must be 
exactly formed lo seat itself between the 
stiles of its frame with equal amounts of 
space around all its edges, if is a time-con¬ 
suming business to fit doors and drawers 
like that. But it should—and will—be done 
by a careful craftsman 

SUM another prool of Ihe craftsman's skill 
is his choice of woods and the way he match¬ 
es their grains, Fine cabinet-grade woods 
such as maple, cherry, birch and pine can 
combine both warmth and beauty in any 
richly finished cabinet, but the lumber you 
use must be selected carefuify, Each piece 
must promise interesting grain configura¬ 
tions, free from distortion, mineral slreaks or 
any other natural defects, Then they must be 
cut and assembled so that their grains seem 
to flow into each other al a corner, for ex¬ 
ample, or complement all the Olher q rains 
visible even to the casual viewer. 

If you are not a professional^ if you do 
not have to produce dozens of projects each 
year in order to make a living, then you have 
a tremendous advantage. You have time on 
your side, time lo spend seeking not only 
the right woods, but atso new ones. Each 
wood has its own special properties and pe¬ 
culiarities, and each wood must be handled 
in a slightly different way. Some need always 
to be (MlFed or they wilt split. Others will 
not accept cerlain finishing materials. Still 
others are inherently weak and require spe¬ 
cial bracing during construction Find the 
most suitable woods for your project, Buy 
them and work with them. EKperimcnf wilh 
their grains, finishes they win accept, and 
their construction, for each species presents 
its own challenge, and its own special re¬ 
wards, 

To work with some new wood that can be 
formed into a cabinet presents one nagging 
question: What should be used as a trim? M 
would be ludicrous, for example, to spend 
weeks assembling a magnificent cabinet us¬ 
ing Honduras mahogany, and then trim it with 
pine molding. Most of the moFdinq Shai =s sold 
in lumberyards loday is shaped from p=no or 
fir and, as such, is usually painted. Even h if 
is not pa in led. it is extremely difficult to stain 
and finish pine so that It looks exactly like 
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mahogany. So you are faced with the prob¬ 
lem of making your own molding lor furniture 
you create Uom any of the rich cabinet woods 
available. 

Here again, the professional has an advan¬ 
tage. His molders. shapers and joiners are all 
targe, precision instruments. They can be ad* 
jusled in Order to shape according to the 
most complicated of jigs, end allow the op¬ 
erator to stand before them and shove line 
pieces of cabinet wood pa si their blades 
wilh the confidence that every piece will 
come out with exact curves and coves. Bui 
the amateur lacks ihe space, ihe money or 
even the need to possess such equipment. 
All he has is time and patience, Happily 
enough, he needs nowhere near as much of 
either as his forebears did. Fortunately* the 
machines to be found in every well-equipped 
home workshop are quite sufficient to make 
the task of maiding and shaping a relatively 
quick and easy chore. 

There is Ihe molding head, which will fit 
on ihe arbor of any bench or radial arm saw. 
Because the act of molding usually involves 
ripping long strips ol wood, the molding 
blade tends to be somewhat easier to use 
on a bench saw. There is also the router, 
with its complement ol some 35 tg 50 differ¬ 
ed Oils. The hand router will do many chores 
very well when you are shaping a long, thin 
piece of wood, it is easier to control the bits 
if Ihey are used in a drill press or even on a 
radial arm saw No matter how Ihe shaping 
is done. H is easier to- do than in the "old 
days." when molding and trim were shaped 
by hand, with hand tools. 

There are two projects in mis section that 
specifically require the dishing ol a base 
plate. How to perform that dishing with a 
bench saw is shown, step by step, in the 
sportsman’s cabinet project What is nol expli¬ 
citly slated anywhere else in this section is that, 
depending on the wood used all of the mold¬ 
ing and trim for each of the projects should 
probably be made in the workshop. How to 
approach that procedure is specifically 
shown in the console project, This requires 
the use of three different molder blades, only 
one ol which is used to create several dif¬ 
ferent curves in the same piece of trim. 
There is also an entire page of molding 
shapes and how to achieve them in Chap- 
ler 7. 

It is heartily recommended that, having 
found a new and different wood to work 
with, you experiment first before plunging 
into any prefect. Take a scrap of the wood 


and cut it. drill it, screw it, nail it—-and mold 
it. You may discover that this wood is too 
brittle to respond to a molding culler; it may 
have to be shaped with carbide-tipped rout¬ 
er bits. Or it may be easy lo shape* providing 
it is fed past the blade at an exceedingly 
slow rate, There can be any number of idio¬ 
syncrasies peculiar to a wood species that 
must be learned and then mastered. Molding 
is always a new adventure, particularly if 
some new combinahon ol curves has been 
invented. Each shape will have to be cut 
with a different blade setting, and so each 
setting must first be tested. The wise crafts¬ 
man always practices whal he is about to 
do on a piece of scrap wood before he does 
the real cutting. 

It is somehow easier to create a cabinet 
by matching straight lines. Who can question 
your taste if everything about a project is a 
straight line? The moment the curves ap¬ 
pear, however, there arrives a host of '‘ex¬ 
perts' 1 who wag their heads and cluck their 
tongues and wonder aloud whether the 
curves in the door panels are not loo broad, 
or if ihe molding is not too ornate, or not 
ornate enough. There is always somebody 
who sniffs and suggests that the builder 
must be a French Provincial, trained by Greek. 
Revivalists and confused by Queen Victoria, 
in order to have cut such a gross bunch of 
curves and miscellaneous doodads for his 
cabinet 

Let them rant and rave, or lead them tact¬ 
fully lo your bench saw, and tell them either 
do better, or keep still. Whatever you elect 
to do, for whatever reasons, the choices you 
make are the correct ones. They have lo be 
correct because it is your project, conceived 
by you. and executed with your hands, if 
you deem that a cabinet is enhanced by the 
particular molding, trim and linish you put 
on it, then the choices are perfect for the 
project, if someone else proceeds to make 
a similar cabinet, then that becomes his proj¬ 
ect, and however he sees the (rim and (he 
finish is perfect for what he is doing, 

By some modem standards. John Town¬ 
send's 1765 version of a Chippendale desk 
rs rather overdone, It has too many flutes 
and coves and curves and carvings. By Mr. 
Chippendale’s standards it is probably a poor 
copy of what the master's hand could have 
wrought, But Townsend created a desk that 
his patron also happened to appreciate to 
Ihe extent he paid lor it. And down through 
she centuries, others have also appreciated 
Ihe craftsmanship and arlastry that Ihe desk 
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represents until at last, late in the 201b cen- 
lury. it is being paid the highest of all compli¬ 
ments—it is being not copied, but dupli¬ 
cated, curve lor curve, straight edge tor 
straight edge Presumably, il the duplicators 
discover a sirudural error hidden somewhere 
within its recesses, they will faithfully repro¬ 
duce that. too. for they want no criticism of 
their ability to exactly recreate the desk. And 
no one will criticize them lor the ornate 
carvings or molding, either They might criti¬ 
cise Townsend, but not them So they are 
taking no risks at being laughed at, for they 
are doing nothing more than painstakingly 
reproducing another man's creativity. 

You. too, can be a faithful reproducer. You 
can painstakingly reproduce all the curves 
and furbelows suggested n iho furniture 
projects In this sec I ion And when you are 
criticized lor being too “heavy-handed" with 
your molding, or for not trimming the piece 
enough, you can say, “I did il because lhat's 
what ihe plans called for." Thai is a lab re¬ 
sponse, il you were failhlul to the plans be¬ 
cause what the final plans called for was 
exactly 10 your liking in every detail in Ihe 
first place. Sul if there was a single element 
rn those plans that you did not whole-heart¬ 
edly believe was an absolutely perfect ex¬ 
pression of what il should be, and you did 
not make ihe necessary changes, you have 
been unirue lo yourseli as a cragsman 

There musl be no quarter given in The 
construction of any project, and having dedi¬ 
cated untold hours of tabor and skill and 
time to creating a piece of furniture of which 
you have every reason so be proud, il is then 
placed on display for everyone lo see in your 
living room Sooner or later that hard-earned 
finish will be inadvertently marred, or scratch¬ 
ed, gr spotted Here are a lew ol the tech¬ 


niques that can be employed to repair minor 
scratches, burns, blemishes and stains: 

Minor scratches: Use a wax stick Lo match 
the color of the finish and fill in ihe scratch, 
Rub the wax in well, then wipe with a soft, 
dry cloth. 

White spots (cause unknown). Dip a cloth 
in wax. lubricating oil. vegetable shortening, 
lard or salad oil, and then in cigar or cigarette 
ashes. Rub Ihe blemish until it disappears, 
then immediately wipe the wood surface with 
a dry cloth. 

Candle wax. Hold an ice cube against ihe 
wax until it hardens. Crumble off as much 
wax as possible using your lingers. Then 
scrape the wax genlfy with a dull knife and 
rub the area briskly with a clean clolh dam¬ 
pened with a liquid wax, Wipe the area dry 
and repeat Ihe rubbing until the candle wax 
is gone. 

Milk spots, !f milk, or anything that has 
mtlk or cream rn il remains on furniture for 
very long, it has ihe effect of a mild paint 
or varmsh remover So wipe up spilled milk 
as quickly as possible, then use either o( the 
two methods listed under alcohol spots to 
remove the stain. 

Alcohol spots, Either of these methods 
can be followed: 1) Rub the spot with a finger 
dipped in paste wax, silver polish, linseed 
oil or moistened cigar or cigarette ash 2) Put 
a few drops of ammonia on a damp doth and 
rub Ihe spot until if disappears. Polish Ihe 
area immediately with lemon oil 

Water marks. 1) Dampen a pad of line steel 
wool with furniture polish or liquid wax and 
rub the spot gently until it dtsappears. 
2} Place a clean, thick bloller over ihe spot 
and press a warm iron to the paper Keep re¬ 
pealing until the ring cSisappears 
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Basic Credenza 

The difference between a credenza and a stand¬ 
ard counter cabinet is the kind of finish applied 
tq a high-grade cabmel wood. The decorative 
touches and face designs are endless, and so 
are the dimensions; the credenza here is 26 u 
high by IS" deep by 5Q" long. 


Materials for Basic Credenza 
Quantity Description 

1 44"xl 6"x50" tor top 

2 ^ict 5 Vi" x £2"' for sides 

1 "x 14 T &" x 23" for parti t ion 

2 %"xt4^"x23' r for bottoms 

3 %'i *x1Vfc "xJGVi* 1 (or top ar*d base rails 

1 1 A J, x21Vi"x46»" lor bach 

2 H "x 14 H x2?44 * for She I ve$ 

4 for top Pattons 

2 % u x3Va*'x16" For base 

1 4i"*3!.i"x.49Vfe H for base 

$' “ Eip$^-§PiCl-ccive molding for base 

4 pr. hinges 

4 pulls 

fl sheff brackets 

3 r V*" dowels for joining 
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Assembly, Ail par Is are cut according to the sizes 
given in the materials list. The sides and partition 
are dadoed so that the top of the bottom shelf 
will he 4V? " from the floor. The back inside edges 
of the sides arc rabbeted v 4 "xVa" to accept the 
back. The lop rear corner of the partition is 
notched Vt "xl V?* lor the back lop support rail, 
Assemble the sides and pari tt I on by glue-screwing 
(he two bottom plates into their dadoes The front 
and back lop support rails are glued and doweled 
to the sides and partition, as is the front base rail. 


The sides and parlition are drilled (Fig. A) to ac¬ 
cept shelf brackets. The baseboards are mitered 
and glue-screwed to (he sides and front of the 
credenza (Fig, A), then topped with nose-and-cove 
molding, The oredenza top can have either a 
beveled or a rounded front and edge. It is glue- 
screwed to 3 A*x 3 A w battens which are attached to 
the Sides and partition (Frg. A), 

Doors. These are panel-and-frame assemblies with 
any face decoration desired. Each door ss lipped 
and meas u res 1 V* "x 1 2 V>" 1". 
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Military Chest 

Two hundred years ago r the military chest was 
standard equipment for officers in the British 
Empire., who carted them all over the world. 
Today, Ihe simplicity of (he campaign chesl 
makes it as streamlined as any modern furni¬ 
ture, for essentially, it is just a. box, But, for 
anyone who wanls lo enter (he world of veneer, 
(he mililary bar shown here is an exceltenl proj¬ 
ect to begin with. It can bo completely ve¬ 
neered, or made Irom high-grade cabinet woods 
with only its drawer fronts covered wi(h (he de¬ 
sired veneer. It can be a simple box wilh a 
flip-open lop, or it can have a top drawer froni 
thgj is hinged on ihe bottom and is held level 
when open by brass chains. The bottom panel 
can be a lixecf panel, a door or the front of a 
drawer, The chesl itseff is 16"k1S‘ , k33". 


Materials far Mi Fitary Chest 
Quantity Description 

1 Vj*xt5*xl73:i" for top 

1 ^“xl 5^x17^4'for shall 

t vrxis-xl?^* lor bottom 

2 V> ■’xS Vi" k 15 H to r! op. Iron t and bac k 

1 34 "xS Vi 'x 10‘ f f o r right side Olldp 

i ,r xi 8" for left side of top 

J 34^x15"x 19* tor box sides, rabbeted 

along Iron! edges 

1 “xlVxl 9" for back, rabbeted to 
accept sides 

4 ^"KStVxSVii" for feet 

2 %" xfl% "x 14 %" lor d oo r pan ets 
hardware 

2 brass lifting handles 

4 brass corners 

4 VWF'xS' brass angle braces 

3* light brass chain (it top dbor panel is to 
□pen horizontally) 

3' 4a" brass piano hmgo (for top and top 
door panel) 
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Culling. Cut an pieces according to the sizes given 
in the materials list. The front edges of the sides 
have a rabbet which forms the slop for 

the front panels. There is also a dado in 

each side for the shelf. The back is rabbeted to 
accept the sides. 

Top, Cut the four sides and top tsee materials list 
for sizes) and rabbet the edges of the sides as 
shown in Fig, B When assembling the lop. note 
that the left side is tV narrower than the other 
sides to accommodate the piano hinge. The hinge 
may be inset 5 V and hidden by a i h“ filler block, 
or it can be allowed to show a$ part of the 
decoration. 

Assembly, The sides and back are assembled <Fig. 


A) by glueing the shelf in its dadoes. The ootiom 
is butt-joined to Ihe hoilom of (he sides, and %"x 
3 V 4 "x 3 Vji' (eel are glue-screwed under each cor¬ 
ner. if ihe front panels are only panels, they are 
glued into Ihe rabbets in ihe front edges of (he 
sides. If the top panel is hinged, attach a piano 
hinge along its bottom edge and the shelf. Add a 
Hghl brass chain to each side to hold the door 
horizontal. If Ihe bollom panel is (o he a drawer 
front, make the drawer as discussed in Chapter 
S. Alternatively, the bottom panel can be a door 
hinged either at the side or on Ihe bottom 
Attach the brass lifting handles, corner and 
angle braces. 



Fig. a 
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Decorative Shelves 


The mere bulk of these shell’ columns terms an 
Imposing divider, particularly in a room that has 
a 10' or 12' ceiling. Here again, it is the idee, 
rather than the design, (hat is important. The 
shelves between the columns can be glass or 
wood, there can be cabinets, ns well as space 
tor ht-li components or a television se!. The 
columns Ihemsefves can be slarkly modern, or 
be lopped with a Crown molding, (hey can be 


faced with hardwood flooring, veneered plywood, 
or covered with exotic veneer, such as rose¬ 
wood or Honduras mahogany. 

Materials {for one 8' column) 

Quantity Description 

2 Vj * ply wood panels for sides 

9' 1 "x2"' slock For spacers 


Columns. Each column is 3'' wide by 1 2" long, and 
is made trOm two pieces of plywood, A V* “x 
lVa"xrr spacer block (Fig, A) is positioned 
every 12 P on center bclween the sides. HalMnch 
ptywood. 12" wide, is rabbeted and inserted in 
both ends. The columns are as long as the ceiling 


is high, and are placed opposite each other with 
whatever spacing is desired. 

Facings, The columns need not be unadorned 
verticals. A crown molding can be attached around 
them {Fig. C) at the lop, Similarly, a base, con¬ 
structed from one or more strips of baseboard 
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irim. can be attached to the bottom of Ihe columns. 
The corners of the columns can also be faced wilh 
corner molding. 

Shelves, ll glass shelves are used between (be 
columns, they should not be more lhan 18* wide; 
the insides ol the columns can be dadoed to hold 
each shell, If ?i" wooden shelves are used, they 
can be held by blind dadoes, mortise and lenons 
or simple shelf brackets. The shelves mighl be 
faced with 1 “x2" stock or made from 1V? K stock, to 
carry out the bulky (heme of Ihe columns. 

Light bo* [Fig. B), If light boxes are desired, the 
box is made from Tx2" slock wilh V* “ plywood 


covering the bottom, and drilled lo accept the 
lights. The front and back of the housing is given, 
a lip high enough to conceal the lights. Wiring 
for the lights [or any other equipment) can be run 
up the inside of the columns by drilling through 
the spacers so that the cable can go wherever i) 
is needed 

Mirrors. If mirrors are to be installed between 
columns, allach a plywood backing to the back 
of the columns and glue mirrors lo this backing, 
The mirrors, in conjunction wilh glass shelves and 
a light box, form an excellent indoor lerrarium for 
housepiants. 
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Desk-Bed 

This is an attractive bookcase, desk, and bar or> 
one side, and hides a single bed in the other, But 
despite its many uses, the desk-bed is still not a 
difficult assembly. It might be made ol plywood 
and be veneered, or built from any good cabinet 
wood, or just plain pine. 


Materials for Desk-Bed 

Quantity Description 

t? r 1**8" for shelves and cabin el bottom 
IS" 1"xB" for bed trame 

18 ' rjtl&Va" Slock for top. bottom and 
sides of case 

1 Ya ’x3"x6' plywood for center partition 
1 i 4*x3'*6 r plywood for bed plate 

l 3 J x2Va‘ stock Tor desk doors 

] 1 Vt r x3' stock for cabinet door 

S' Ya* piano hinge 

2" light chain lo reiatn cabinet door 
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Cabinet* Thai Are Furniture 


Sides, The sides are 75" Jong by 15V? wide. They 
are rabbeted at both ends and ploughed their full 
length., 7Vi". from their front edge, The plough is 
lor a Va* plywood partition The sides are also 
dadoed 1B V from the top tor |tie cabinet bottom. 
The dado is 7Vi« long, and ends at the plough. 
There is a similar dado 29" from (he bottom, for 
the desk top, Two or three shelves can be ptated 


between she cabins! and the -iosk, depending on 
personal choice. They can either be dadoed or 
installed with shelf tracks 

Horizontals. The top and bottom pieces are !5 S ,V 
wide by 3fT long and are rabbeted at both ends. 
The cabinet bottom and desk-top shelf a-e 7 1 ?" 
wide by 35ViThe shelves wifi be the same length 
rf they are dadoed in place, II they are to reside 
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on tracks Ihey will be approximately Va* shorter, 
or 343/a" long. 

Doors. The liquor cabinet door is 18" high by 36" 
wide, and will be hinged along its bottom edge. 
The desk doors are t6" x36", All three can be a 
solid construction or frame-and-panel. The backs of 
the desk doors have a 1' x 2" x 24 ' desk-top brace 
glue-screwed ] .r below their lop edge {Fig. A). 
All doors must be attached with piano hinges. 

Bed. The bed is a simple frame made of 34“ * 
714' slock. The irame is 34" wide by 14“ long, and 
each side has a plough, 34” Irom ils top edge (0 
receive a n r jc 3314“ x 7314* plywood platform. 
Cenler partition. This is s 4' luan or plywood, 
3514* x 7414 -. 

Desk lop. At least J 4 H x 32" x 26". but it can be 
given an edging. 2" or thicker. 

Assembly. The top. bottom and sides are glued 
around the 14" confer partition The cabinet bot¬ 
tom and de$k top are inserted in their dadoes 
along with the shelves (it they are dadoed). The 


cabinet door is attached with a piano hinge 
across it& bottom edge (Fig. 8), and held dosed with 
magnetic catches. Two chains, each 1' long, are 
used to hold the door level when it is open. The 
desk lop is attached to the desk-top shelf with a 
piano hinge and the 2 -wide front pieces are glue- 
screwed to each side of the desk as shown in Figs. 
B and C, The desk doors are hinged to the spacers 
using piano hinges. When they are open, the desk 
top should rest on their V x 2“ supports, as shown 
in Frg. A. 

The bed frame is glue-screwed around its plat¬ 
form and pivoted to the back of the cabinet as 
shown in Fig D. The desk-shelf-cabinet can be 
veneered or given any finish desired The bed 
and ils foam rubber mattress will normally stand 
inside Ihe back ol the cabinet against a wall and 
will no! be seen very often. The unit may be put 
on small casters Any trim or molding desired can 
be used to decorate the project. 
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Library Corner Shelves 


The ' dead corner problem rears its annoying 
head all over the house,. and it cannot always 
bo solved by buildmg a closet, Sometimes it is 
preferable to fit; the space with a set of comer 
Shelves or a combination of shelves and cab¬ 
inets. Even sc there is always that unnecessarily 
deep space in the comer lhat is seldom put to 
complete use The combination of shelves and 


cabinets here assumes a corner that is 5 by S' 
although the umt could be either larger o- 
smaller The project can be constructed lYor 
plywood and press board although a hardwood 
plywood or veneering is recommended if the 
unit is to stand in any of the living" rooms of 
I he h ouse. 
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Fig, A 
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1 

V4 B X0^' r x23Vj|, J ' veneer panel !o>r right 

Materials for 

Library Corner Shelves 


corner door 

Quantity 

Description 

1 

V4"x7 T 4'x23t4" veneer panel for lefl 

Cabroef 



comer door 

1 

^i u x3‘ , x57Vj‘ r for back member 

5 

^' r x20" piano hinges 

1 

-■fl"x3 r, K56^" For back member 

3 

door pulls (optional) 

3 

^"^jriSvv" (or spacers 

Sbefves (optional/ 

1 

■^■4 ' , s<3"3£S6 1 2 ” for right kick pi pie 

4 

%rxl4 - j*30" for shelves for cabinet 

1 

^ h x3"x39^' For left kick plate 

16' 

Adjustable shelf rack for cabmel 

1 

Vi "xl 7 1 -'J T x57 Vi " ior let* plallorm 

fop 

\ 

for right platform 

1 

piece for center wilh 6 J 

2 

Vj u x17V^x2BV? n for ends 


radius cut from front comer 

2 

Vj , >t7"x25" for parti!ions 

2 

}k"x1Q"x3aV Pieces for wing tops 

S 

^■'x2''x25^ rf for stiles 


veneer and veneer edging tape 

1 

¥**x2"x39%i " for rail 


(as needed) 

1 

^ # x2"x39’' for rail. 

Sfretv&s 


1 

^ h x2“x57Vj' for Pack, top support rail 

6 

Vi"x9V4"x54" for shelf sides and 


J fi n x?"x56 , ^" r for back top support rail 


partiiions 

2 

1 ,‘i’ f x2SV2 r x57V4* for cabinet backs 

4 

Va "x27Va “x27 Va " for top and comer shelves 

Odors 


9 

^ "x 9V4*x29" lor top and wi-ng shelves 

4 

V?' l yl4 1 ,'2' |l x22^" plywood for wing doors 

1 

^“xS | .? n xS2" for rear center shelf support 

1 

^"x8Y4* , x22% 1J plywood for right 

32' 

1 /*“xl!4" plywood strips For shelf and 


cover door 


lop lips 

1 

Va*>!7 7 A ,¥ x22^" plywood for lelt 

2 

V4 n x3Q^*xS4 <t lor backing on 


corner door 


wing shelves 

4 

V* “x 15% "x23ft * veneer panel for 

2 

VA w x2B m K$4 M For backing on 


door fronts 


comer shelves 






























































Cabinets That Are Furniture 


Cabinet assembly. The seven a i"x3' frame mem¬ 
bers are assembled as shown in Fig B The bot¬ 
tom platforms are cut and notched {Fig. B). then 
glue-nailed to the plallorm so that they extend 4" 
beyond the ’Kick plates 

Cut all cabinet parts according to the stees given 
m the materials li&l The two wing-ends are notched 
for the kick plate (Fig. C): the partitions have a 
notch for the back rail. The sides are glue- 
screwed to the end plates of the bottom Ira me. The 
partitions are set 30 1 from the inside of the ends 


fFig. C), then braced by The back lop support rails. 
The six facing stiles are set in their platform 
notches and hc_4d '/ertiCaJ by the top fails, set in 
V*" rabbets in the stiFe tops. The cabinet back is 
glue-nailed to the •'ear edges of the side? and back 
top support raifs. Wail adjustable shelf tracks 1 q 
the partitions and sides, if shelves are to bp put in 
ihe cabinet. 

Doors. The doors arc cut from V?" plywood and at¬ 
tached to the face Of the facing frame with piano 
hinges {Fig. Di The two corner doors are hinged 
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as shown in Fig. E. A "-veneered panel is glue- 
nailed to alt doors each of which overhangs Vz" 
on (he lop and sides, The %"-veneered facing on 
the corner doors has a Vz H overhang only al the 
lop. The bottom and sides of the facing are flush 
with the door edges. 

The top is cut in three pieces from either press* 
board or pFywood, and is veneered (Fig. G)_ The 


center section is 27^V r x27*fe" with a 6' radius curve 
cul from the front corner. The two wings are 19"x 
30 5 V, and overhang (he sides by Vjr“. The (op 
pieces are glue-screwed to !he top support rails, 
and butt on lop ol the wing partitions. The veneer 
is then glued in place on the top and edges. 

Shell assembly. The six 5-4 "xSVji " sides are dadoed 
for ihe shelves as desired. If the bottom shelf in 
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Cabinets That Are Furniture 


iho center section is placed TS" above lhe cabinet 
lop, the average television set will fit under it. Cut 
the four corner-shelves, ami assemble the corner 
unit as shown in Fig. H The backs of the shelves 
are glue-h&iled to a ^i'x5 f ^“x52 ,r back support 
board, which has been beveled 45 on both its rear 
edges The ’4 ' shelf backing is glue^nailed to ihe 
shelves sides and back-shelf support. The wing 


shelves are dadoed and assembled with their 
backs; the Ifi'xlVfc* strips are glue-naited to the 
front edges of alt shelves and tops The completed 
unit is then veneered The shelves can be attached 
to each other, once they are standing on rhe cab¬ 
inet top. by pinning the partitions together with no 
more than two or three screws. 
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Twin Etageres 

The etageres pictured on the duel jacket of this 
book were designed by am interior designer for 
the specific purpose of housing a television set 
and hi-li unit, as well as liles and books, The two 
umts are identical, except that one has a file 
drawer and the older does not. Both are con¬ 
structed from birch or maple-faced plywood. 


Materials for Twin Etageres 
Quantity Description 

2 Vc" plywood panels, birch or maple 
laced, ror shelves and cabinet 
sides, shelves and tops 

2 Vs" plywood panels Ipr shelf standards 

and cabinet boitoms 

V? Va“ A-B grade plywood panel for 

cabinet backs 

1 sel 14“ drawer Cracks 
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Shelves, Closets & Cabinets 


Cutting, The most laborious pari ol constructing 
the etageres rs culling Ihe plywood, because it is 
necessary to rip most of the Vi" panels into 1" and 
2" strips. Mark and cut all parts lor both units as 
shown in Fig A. In notching the sides of the shelf 
standards, H is best to damp the sides logether, 
then dado them alt al one time, The cabinet sides 
are dadoed for the top and bottom shelves (Fig 
B). and notched at ihe boltom for ihe 2" kick plate; 
the Cabmct top and shelves must be mortised to 
receive the shelf standards. This is done by clamp¬ 
ing the cabinet parts together, Ihen placing the 


fully assembled shelf units against the top shelf 
and marking the square holes Cul the holes m the 
lop, push the shelves through them until they touch 
the shell, then mark the shelf and morlise them. 
Push the standards Ihrough the cabinet lop and 
shelf until they butt the bottom shelf and can be 
marked, then mortise the bottom. The shelf units 
will always be removable, and wifi be held lightly 
in place by only the four sets of holes the shelves 
slide into. The shelf units are flush with the sides 
and back of Ihe base (Fig. D) 

Assembly. The Vxi sides of each standard are 
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bulled bur ween iho (wo 2" sides and an qluo 
nailed together. See Figs C and D lor side lengths 
and positioning. Be sure that each of the shell 
notches lines up so that the shelves can fit tightly 
into ihem The shelves are inserted Into Iheiir slots 
and are glue-nailed in place, using I'.-V screw 
panel board nails that are countersunk The skirt 
around (he top shelf is glue-nailed as shown in 
Fig. B, 

Once ihe mortising is completed, (he base 
shelves are glue-screwed in their ride dadoes and 
lhe mitered lop is glue-screwed through both the 
sides and the lop. The 2" kick plate is attached to 


the underside oi (he bottom shelf between the 

Sides, The file drawer musl slide on metal drawer 
guides, but Ihe guides have to reside inside the 
shelf standards (Fag. C) The guides are attached 
(o scrap pieces built up J \Vi m around Ihe standard 
holes, so that the standards fit between the side 
of the cabinet and the back of the shde. 7h* 1 
cabinet backs are placed In the rabbets along ’he 
Sides and the top, and arc gluo-nailod in place. 
The hack pi the unh i which holds the hi-fi re¬ 
ceiver) is bored to give iho receiver proper venti¬ 
lation. All plywood edges must be either filled or 
taped, 
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Hi-Fi Center 


The hi-fi unit could be made from plywood 
and then veneered A hardwood ply or a good 
cabinet wood might also be used, The unit can 
also be 1 rim mod in any manner compatible with 
other furniture in Ihe room, The basic cabinet 
is 34" high by ^A M ' deep by 30" long, but it has 
numerous options, including the addition of a 
record cabinet. 


Materials for Hi-Fi Center 
Quantity Description 

2 plywood panels, preferably with 

hardwood veneer 

1 pr. 14" heavy-duty drawer guides 

2 r Vi~ piano hinges 
















































Cabinets That Are Furniture 


Culling. The Iwo sides are 14 u #34* wiih g 2^2*' 
notch cut out of the bottom front corners for the 
kick plate. Both are dadoed %"K 3 a" on center 
13H“ hom the bottom, and at&o 2 horn the bot¬ 
tom edge (Fig, A) The right side is rabbeted on its 
lop edge; the- led side has 3 third dado 10“ down 
from the top edge 


The partilion is 18 H x 14'. tts fell side is 
dadoed 10’down from the tope-dge The rrgh? side 
of the lop edge is rabbeted The right-side lop is 
13to"x14* and is rabbeted on both 13Pa* edges. 
The left-side top is 1 2 ’'*’'k 13 7 “ and Ts front edge 
is rabbeted Thf lid front is 10"* 13 7 *" and is atso 
rabbeied pn its lop edge Two 0! the? shelves are 
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She Eves, Closets. A Cabinets 


~\4"x29 v '." the third measures- 1 <4^x13?%", The rec¬ 
ord cabinet door, it it is used, is UFxlS^h". The 
back is Y* m k3^ m k 30 h . 

Assembly. The bottom and center shelves are 
glued in the side dadoes: the Z'xSS'/i* kick plate 
is glu^-scrbwed to the underside ol the bottom 
sheFf. The third shell is glue-screwed in the let! 
side and partition dadoes. The partition is butt- 
joined to the top of the second sheff. The 34'x 
t 1 'n13 V lid hmge plate is positioned at (he 
back, between the partition and the left side, as 
shown in Figs, A and B. The back is attached to (he 
partition, sides and shelves, and the right-side top 
is glue-screwed rn place, The left-side top is 
rabbeted to the lid front and is attached to the 
hinge plate with a piano hinge. A piano hinge also 
holds the record compartment door in piece. 
Drawer, The drawer is designed to hpEd a great 
many records, so it should be made completely of 
wood. The 3 i’ bottom is dado- and rabbet- 


joined to Ihe sides, as shown in fig. C. The drawer 
is inslaMed with heavy-duty drawer guides. The 
drawer front stops against the Fronl edges of the 
shelves and sides. 

Variations, Fig. D redesigns the hgsic cabinet 1o 
allow the unit to act as an end table. The open- 
side shelves can be on one or both sides, and are 
positioned so lhat they are level with the arm of 
the chair gr sofa with which the cabinet will be 
juxtaposed. The top o! (he unit can be solid pro¬ 
vided the hi-fi changer-drawer is installed with 
drawer guides. The doors closing off the changer 
and receiver are optional. 

Fig. E is variable in terms of its design but 
should be built to the same width as the cabinet 
it stands on,, and should be high enough above 
(he cabinet so (hat Ihe changer fid can be com- 
plelely opened Doors on Ihe cabinel can either 
be hinged or sliding, 



Fig. D 
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Living Room Console 


It is not unusual iqr the Sides of a de coral tve 
cabinet to be entirely made wrth frame-a-nd- 
paneJ construction, rather Ihan solid pieces. But 
if you are going to ihe extra labor of making 
frames and panels, spend Ihe extra money and 


use good cab me]-grade woods. The assembling 
of the console shown here is hardly a challenge 
it requires more precision lo make the moldings 
than any olber element oi the unit, tine io make 
Ihem properly inquires a m tilth r head, rwlei 
and iable saw 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


Materials lor Living Room Console 

1 

%"x24"x35* plywood tor back 

Quantity 

Description 

1 

ft ,r xl 1 Va "x33 Vs " for 5 he 11 

2 

’*'i v a.1 f"x&JTi■ plywood lor inside top 

7r 

ft"xl Va” stock lor base mounting blocks 


and bottom plales 

2* 

ft "xft * stock for shelf cleats 

2 

1'tt*x7Vi|'x2d" fOr ends, metered 

?3 f 

1 stock for molding into door 


on one edge 


and si do frames 

1 

^"K’fa'KSaW 1 plywood lor bottom 

2 

for door panels 

1 

Ti/Vt4**37tV i orlop, maided on three 

2 

lor lined s-ido panels 


edges 

2 pr. 

2"xl mo-dise hinges 

72" 

1 WxaVn" stock to be molded (or base 

2 

magnetic catches 


plate 

2 

cabinet door pulls 


Cutting. Cut all pieces for the top, inside and bot¬ 
tom members, back, sherf and bottom, as I hey are 
shown sn Fig. A. The inside top and bottom mem¬ 
bers are cul from Vt* plywood. The sides can be 
esther 34" plywood or stock, The top is cut from 
the best cab in el-grade wood available. Also rough- 
cut the stock to be molded for (he base, fixed sides 
and dpor frames- 

Procedure for molding the base. The base slock is 
1 v a *x3 VX72", the first step is "dishing out" the 
center (see Fig. G1 Begin by setting the table saw- 


blade 3%* above the table, The blade will be too 
wide at its base to cut the 2Vb M dish shown in Fig. 
B. Therefore, a diagonal fence is set, so that by 
cutting the wood at an angle it will remove only 
2 V of wood inside the dish. When the proper 
fence angle has been established, clamp the fence 
lightly to the saw table, keeping the clamps well 
out of the way (Fig. C) Next, lower the saw blade 
to !-j t H and make the first pass, holding the wood 
firmly down on the table and feeding il slowly 
through the saw. After the first pass, raise Ihe 
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Cabinets Thai Are Furniture 


blade about ’V and check lo be sure the chan¬ 
nel is coming out in Ihe right location Continue 
raising the blade no more than V at a ttme for 
each pass until the channel has reached the cor¬ 
rect depth and v/idlh (2 v fl") 

The second step is to round off the top corner 
of the piece to a " radius, using eilher a router 
{Fig. D}. or wording by hand with a block plane 
Then round oft the other side of the curve {Fig. i:} 
using a block plane Finally the bollom corner is 
beveled either with a jack plane table saw or 
jointer (Fig. F). 

The base grown molding is slock shaped 

with a cloverleaF screen molding culler bit (see 

Fig. G). 

Procedure for molding the iixed side and door 

frames. The two fixed sides are BV 2 wide by 24" 
high The doors measure 12'x?3'V 'Fig. ^- The 
frames for all four uni's are molded as shown in 
Fig. N. 

The 1 Vo "xl H" stock is ploughed T ‘s" wide by 
14" deep. The plough Is In I he exact position 
shown in Fig, H = 1 Using a 10 quarter-round 
moldmq cutter bit. mold the frames as shown in 
Fig H When Ihe molding is complete rout 

the inside edge of the frames v : "x Va* 10 accept the 
panels 1 Fig H - 5). 

The Fixed side frames arc- assembled around 
their panels with mitered corners joined with eilher 


tongue and groove or dowels, The door frames and 
panels are joined in the same manner i.Figj h The 
hinged side of each door is beveled 45 : Ihe latch 
side is planed so thai Ihe front side is J V narrower 
than the back (Fig, 1) 

Assembly. The from edges of both i' ; , s,7 | - x24“ 
end pieces arc beveled 4 5 before they arc glue 
screwed to Ihe back edges ol Ihe 'h *xi1 fa"*3344* 
lop members. The V ?"xl 1 7 4 u x33 3 -V boilorn member 
is gfued to Ihe 34*xl3"x33fa" bottom (with Ihe 
back edges Hush): these are glue-screwed flush 
with the bottom of the end pieces fFig. Gi The 
back is glue screwed 10 ihe rear edges of ihe 
sides, top and b01 tom members and bottom. The 
sheir cleats are attached lo the sides and 
the shell is pus in place The two t' =. v *e ! : ' >;?4" 
fixed panels are beveled 4!> along both inr-ide 
edges (Fig. H “6 and Fig. A), and arc glue-screwed 
lo the top member 1 and bottom. 

The 3Vx1mounting blocks are glue-screwed 
under Ihe front and: side edges of the bottom - Fig. 
G) The base plate is mitered at the front corners, 
then glue-sc re wed fo Ihe base mounting blocks, 
The cloverleaf screen crown molding is also mi¬ 
tered and glue-nailed around Ihe top ol the base 
The front and side edges of the top are molded 
with a ’4" to fa* quarter-round molding cutler bit 
and the lop is glue-screwed to ihe lop member. 
The doors are hung with 2' r x1fa" mortised hinges 
and have magnetic calches 
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TV Cabinet 



You can go oul and buy a television set in any 

\ 

yi"x23^"x4114“ for bottom 

number of cabinet designs. Bui (here is a high 

1 

i 4"x22 | /2"x41 14“ for botlom of 

price Sag attached so ah or l hem, Or you can 


drawer section 

make a cabinet that continues the decor of your 

3 

%“x2“x40yir ,h for top, drawer shelf 

house, which is not to say that the design shown 


and boltom suDDorl members 

here will 

suit everyone's taste. But the notion of 

t 

114*x4l4*X44yi* fpr front (molded! 

co n si ru cl mg a cabmel mat can serve several 

2 

1 Va “xAVa “x25 14 M lor sides (molded) 

purposes 

in addition to housing the family TV 

Dry Srrtk Top 

set is an 

deg worth considering In this case. 

1 

•'*6**42" for back 

the Cabinet also serves as □ buf!et and storage 

2 

1 T 4"xG 7 £"x25tt H for sides 

unit. It can bo made of pine or any line cabinet 

1 

t 1 4"x714“x44? 2 " for top 

wood—even plywood if il is veneered on the 

1 

tVj,"x5 n x43' r ror front 

top and sides. 

Drawers 




3 

V2“x2 , krx11'/4 ,< lor backs 



6 

Vi"x2^“x20“ (or sides 

Materials for TV Cabinet 

3 

^i“M2 l N.:"*11 V%“ toi (lush drawer fronts 

Quantity 

De-yCrsplion 

3 

V 4 H x20 Vs “xl f Va “ fo r b otloms 

Cabinet 


3 

%*X1 H X21 U for guides 

1 

”x24"x42" for top 

Doors 


2 

for sides 

4 

4i“x2V2"x214j“ for frame sides 

2 

K^xSV/rtor front rail 

4 

^■rt“x2Vi "xiS^a" for frame tops 

1 

Vx2 u x3B" lor top rail 


and bottoms 

1 

l Vfe "x40 i; ::" lor drawer rail 

2 

Vi M xmVt K xWA M Tor molded panels 

l 

a :i "x3"j<3fl H for boltom rail 

2 pr, 

3v>“ hinges 

2 

i ^ v xt for short stiles between 

2 

magnetic catches 


drawers 

3 

drawer pulls 

1 

V*">;31 Vi "s4l Va” tor back 

2 

door pulls 
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Cabinels That Are Furniture 




Cutting. An s are cut according to me si^es 
given in the materials list. The sides are dadoed 
for the shelf divider and cabinet bottom, then rab¬ 
beted lo accept the bacl- The drawer rail is 
notched at each end as shown in Fig. S. The top 
of the 4V-hrgh base rail is molded with any com¬ 
bination of mo I dor blades or router bits desired 
(Fig. C) 


Assembly, Glue-screw the sides and back ic each 
other, and insert the shelves and cabinet bolt Gins 
in their dadoes Glue-screw Ihe face frame Ihe 
drawer rail and the throe drawer stiles in place. 
The three L 'j.1 21 " drawer guides are sel 12" 

apart between the back and tronf face (Fig, A} 
Glue-screw The molded base around ihe front and 
sides of the bottom ol Ihe cabinet (Fig C: Glue- 
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Shelves Closets & Cabinets 


screw ihe top \q the top edges- of the sides. The 
screws wifi be hidden by the splashboard. Both 
Ihe back and the bottom or the cabinet should 
have several holes drilled through them, so that 
Ihe TV sel will have proper venhlation. The drawers 
are each 11wide by 20’“ long by 23V high. The 
curved sides of the cabinet splashboard can be 


any design desired. The board itself is assembled 
and attached as shown in Fig 0 The two cabinet 
doors are a standard frame and raised-panel con¬ 
st ruclion, closing flush inside ihe 22"*38“ opening 
in ihe front of Ihe cabinet (See Chapter 6 for 
construction suggestions.) 
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Sportsman’s 


Cabinet 

























































































Shelves. Closets ft Cab mats 


Sportsmans Cabinet 


In order to construct this corner gun cabinet it 
is necessary to make a detailed plan of both the 
top and base, so that ihe exact angles and di¬ 
mensions can be determined. The outside of the 
cabinet is made with cabmel-grade woods: the 
inside pieces are plywood. 


Materials for Sportsman's Cabinet 
Quantity Description- 

Base Cabinet 

1 44"x35^x35" plywood lor base (Op 

1 V* “x30“>:30" Masonite (or base top 

i l 4 J, x3t / i "xflO" plywood for base (op edge 

1 iVxrxeO’ solid stock lor base top Irim 

1 Va 'x33" x 33"’ to r base bottom 

10 ' ft "x$T for base top deals 

2 4k "x2Vj "K20" lor face sliles 

2 for rails 

1 ^"xH^-G" tor base valance (front) 

2 ft ")(7 ,r x23" for base side valance 

2 ft " x 10” x 23" for ba se std e vato nee 
2 ft' r x?0"*29 ,r for back 

1 1 Vfl"xt Va“ x 1814 H stock for back corner 

post 


15' nose and cove lor base trim 

30' V* "x 4 b * stock for spl in os 

Top Cabinet 

2 ft , 'x;30''k 30* for lop and bottom 
2 4k "x2*x62" for race stiles 
1 ft"x2"x2CT lor bottom rail 

1 4k "*:r*2Q* for top rail 

2 ft"K8"x62" tor sides 

2 34-x7"x62‘* for sides 

2 V4 "x25"je 62" for backs 

t 1t4 J '*m*;x6014" back comer post 

1 ft*x4ft "x26" for front crown 

2 ft J, x2Vt 1, x9" for $idQ crown 

2 44 M x2Vi tor Side crown 

Gun Rack 


2 ft"*24" dtameter plywood for gun rack 

base 

1 44**14" Ota me (or plywood for gun barrels 

1 1 Vi "x35" pipe lor lower spaa! 

i 1ft "xi 9" pipe for upper spool 

3 1 Vi" pipe Manges 

1 sol heavy-duty lazy Susan hardware 

Doors 


3' 114*x2 % m slock for door Irames 

2 ft"x7 h x12* stock for base cabinet door 

panels 

1 V4'x17''x54 i ' glass lor top cabinel door 
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Layout and cutting. ■ ay otn the M-scafe cabinet 
on heavy KraM paper following the dimensions In 
Fig. A. Begin with $ circle 24" In 0iam&t$r> which 
represents the revolving gun rack The cabinet 
walls around the circle are approximately 1' be- 
yond the circle at all the points nenrosi the circle;. 

As shown in Fig. B draw a line inside I he 
front and Sides, and : ;t " inside the backs It is this 
second line that represents the pattern to* the top 
and bottom of ihe lop cabinet Transfer she pat¬ 
tern to two • , x30' T x30 u pieces of plywood and cut 
out I he pieces Mark (hem "cabinet lop ' and ^cab¬ 
inet bottom 


Now draw a line 3" outside the first line a\ the 
front and sides Extend the I wo outside lines at 
Ihe back to intersect wilh the naw tines (Fig. C). 
This third line becomes the pattern lor the top of 
the base Transfer it onto a piece of a ^' T x35 - x3S n 
pEywootf and cut it col. Mark this piece ‘base fop 
Fig, D deducts 1 !4‘ from Ihe third Ime arid car 
ries this fourth line across the front and sides, until 
it meets Ihe outside lines extending from the back. 
This is the pattern for the bottom or the cabinet 
base Transfer H to a piece o- i ply wood 33 x3-T 
and cut out the piece Mark this piece base 
bottom " 
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Cabinets Thai Are Furniture 


In Fig, E. a fifth tine is drawn in-side the out' 
side line in the drawing, and is extended across 
the front and along the sides. This line represents 
the ouE&ide of the base. 

Trace the base top onto a piece of f -V'x3Q*sf30" 
Masonite [Fitj G), Then reduce Ihe front and sides 
by 3v: t and cut out the piece. Glue the Masonite 
and base top together, with then back edges flush 
Cut the W'x3 T '?"'x80 u plywood strip according to 
Fig G mitering each piece at ihe comers. Now 
cut the solid ! :"x.1"k 80" stock following the same 
pattern and glue il around the edges of Ihe top 

Turn the base lop over and place the base bot¬ 
tom over il V from the back edges and 1 :j a u from 
I lie Irom rmd sides When the bollom is in position 
(Fig H: irace il on the underside of the base top 
Cut a«d glue-screw Va~%Va u cteal$ along the m$ide 
of the fine The cleats are to hold the base top to 
the sides. 

Base assembly, Cut the lace shies, rails, sides and 
hacks according to (he sizes in she materials list. 
Each of ibe sides, is rabbeted at the top and 
dadoed at the bottom [Fig. i) The sides are mitered 
approximately 22 V?“ and ploughed at a 

right angle lo the milei lo accept splines 

(Fig J) The valances are scrolled according to 
the dimensions shown in Fig K Those are also 
mitered and ploughed foi r -iphnes, with each piece 
matching the s«de it fits under, Assemble ihe 
sides and fact? stiles to the nollonn and top Ironl 


of the base. The 1 Vh "si 1 a "xIS 1 a" back corner post 
is glue-screwed in place (Fig. A), and Ihe backs 
are glue-screwed to the top. bottom posl and 
sides. The nose-and-cove trim i$ added to the top 
of the valance.. The Irpped doors are Irame-and- 
panel construction [see Chapter 6 for building 
suggestions) 

Top cabin el assembly. The face stiles and sides 
are cut mitered, spliced and assembled in ex¬ 
actly the same manner and angles 9 $ the bottom 
The side pieces nay be dished, If desired. (See 
console project m this chapter for dishing pro¬ 
cedure.) The crown is scrolled as shown in Fig 
M When ihe complete lop cabinet is glue-screwed 
to the top of the- base nose and cove him is added 
lo its base and lop. The door is a frame wiih a 
glass panel inserted re dadoes 
Gun rack assembly. Three pieces, two 24" in di¬ 
ameter and one 14" in diameter, are cul from 
plywood The smaller circle has twelve 2” holes 
drilled around its edge (Fig N- tor the gun barrels. 
One of the larger bottom circles is nolched to ac¬ 
cept the gun butts (Fig n). and is then glued lo ihe 
other 24' circle The rack requires heavy-duty lazy 
Susan hardware ihai is ail ached lo the lop and 
bottom of the cabinet The shelves are separated 
by 1 l a"x35” pipe to form a spool The top of Ihe 
small or shelf is flanged lo hold Ihe t V "xl 5 ,T pipe 
that reaches to the top of the cabinet and fits inlo 
the lazy Susan hardware. 
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China Cabinet and Buffet 


The traditional buffet and china closet has a 
long history that reaches back to the beginnings 
of many countries. There are numerous versions 
of the unit shown here; countless variations can 
be made from ihese drawings alone by adding 


or subtracting doors, drawers and shelves, 
almost at wilt within I he basic structure. Cut¬ 
ting dimensions are listed in the materials list: 
the slock can be any cabinet wood or pine sea¬ 
soned enough to accept a gracious Finish 
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Cabinets Thai Are Furniture 


Materials for China Cabinet and Buffet 
Quantity Description 

Sirf/af 

1 1 Vb "x20rx57 H (made From two 1 to "x 

1C^xSO" pieces apllned together > 
for lop 

1 Ift'KStr solid citjwn tor lop Front tip 

2 v*Vf7% fl j<3C* for aides 

1 to # x2"xSl Vi* lor top frame batik rail 

5 7^* for top frame sides 

and spacers 

2 to "xStotfC* for face frame sides 

1 to ";<2 1 'x49 ,v lor lace frame lop rail 

1 ^"x^ES" for face Frame verticals 

1 to rT x3 4 x49 tor lace frame bottom 

3 to a x2*x 15" for diawer spacers 

2 to "x3Vk "x 19 % ” mO Ided flft irt For 

front feet 

1 to *x3to"56to" molded skirt lor 

side leel Frmleredi 

2 1 VbVM*"j(58ta" molding lor front 

ol base (mitered) 

2 114 "xl Vi h x1 6 H moldmg lor side 

of base 

2 1to ,h xl ! ?“*33~ lor Front base rati 

2 ^ Vb "xl I6"j£l 8” lor aide base rads 

1 V?''x16’‘k51 Vi* lor drawer dost shell 

1 tor track 


Drawers 

3 Vi* , x3 l V > x14to" lor drawer backs 

6 V? "xSto"xl6' j** for drawer sides 

3 to *xA to r x.15 V? 11 for drawer Frcmis 

3 Vs "xto"*lB V-t ■ stoCk fO' li r awer guides 

Doors 

6 1"x2“x30" tor lop and bottom rails 

12 to w 'x2' , x1&" !gr $ade and center rails 

9 ^i^x^xS"'for raised panels 

China Cabrrsef 

1 to , 'xt4 u x57'' lor lop 

fl' 3ViT crown molding for top 

1 to w x5to*x49toi'' stock tor lop valance 

1 to l, x2 1 .‘j"x49 t .i.'’ stock lor shell valance 

1 to^xJ^xSEto" stock For shell valance 

2 Itotocll % "x50 w fox si des 

1 1 t v4"xfQ^“x1B l 4" lor cabinet partition 

1 to 11 x 10to"x49*4 ■ stoc k. for shelf 

1 to*xlQto v x32* o' slock for shelf 

1 %' r x10"x49%“ for shell 

1 4 V?"x 10to" for drawer partition 

2 to "*2 to "Xl 2 * Stock For base plate a 
Or swots 

2 V? *x2,' VxlS 1 " lor backs 

4 Vfe“x3to "xlOVfe* for sides 

2 to' *4 ’•'»" x 16’ -4 •■ I or fronts 

2 V* 5 u x f 0 '•-=" for bottoms 

Door 

T to “ x 1 lb " sloe k for door r rame 
tO' to “x* 4 * slock Ior door framedividers 


e.- 5~u/*J> 
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Cabinets Thai Are Furniture- 


Buffet construction. The sides ate cut and dadoed 
lor ihe bottom and drawer dust cover (Figs. A and 
H) The lop frame is assembled between the sides, 
and the vis" bach Is glue'nailed in place. The lace 
irftme. as shown in Fig. A. is gfue-screwed to I he 
■front of ihe cabinel; the drawer guides are placed 
in position on the drawer du$i shelf. The hall-shelt 
in fhe cabinet section is ^VxlVxS;?", and ?s sup- 
ported at i is tenter by a ^"xir'xl 1" piece Tacked 
to the bottom shelf and cabinet back as well as the 
shell Trie base ol the buffet is made by budding 
up three separate pieces, entered at She front cor¬ 
ners as shown in Fig B The T^xIVs" rail is glue* 
screwed around the Iron! and srdes. flush with 
their bottom edges. The 1V? ">;i 7 * " molding is glue- 
nailed over (he lop of the rail and Ihe 
skirt is glue-screwed to the Iron! oi She rail. See 
Fig c tor rhe curve design cul from the skirl The 
molding and skirl are both mitered at both fronl 
corners oi ihe cabinet. 

The cabinet top is made from two pieces of 
-TOck. i Vd ri x10"x53 , \ which are spline-joined and 
posihoned flush with the back oi ihe cabinel and 
the sides A molded crown ”x1 ^" is glue-nailed 
under (he fronl lip oi ihe Top The lop is glue- 
screwed to Tx2* cleats attached to Ihe front, back 
and sides of the cabinel 

The drawers are 14*4 u m' The frame 
and raised“paneP cabinet doors measure Vi‘x16"x 
20' and overlap their frames See Chapter 6 for 
details of both drawer and door assembly 
China cabinet assembly, Cm ind shape the r^x 
11 Vx50" sides as shown in Figs D and E and 
cul stopped-dadoes for ihe shelves as shown in 
ihe two figures Note lhal the left and right sides 
have different dado positions because oi the cab¬ 


ins! and! drawers, Assemble the shelves and 
cabinet partition in their dadoes (see front view in 
Fig. E) Attach The lop allowing M to overhang the 
Sides and front so accept the crown molding. Vhe 
top valance is cul according !o Fig F. and is at¬ 
tached b el ween the sides, across ihe front ol ihe 
cabinet, The crown molding is Ihen secured to the 
valance and the lop (Fig. E). The back is a *x 
44te"x4£" scored panel, although il may be made 
by rabbeting r '?"x6" slock together Eilher way, 
the back Is glue-nailed So the lop. shelves, parti¬ 
tion and sides The valance under the bottom shelf 
is shaped in ihe same pattern as the top valance, 
and is glue-nailed to Ihe front ol the shelf under 
the drawers and cabinel The straighl-cuf valance 
under The top shelf (sec Fig. G> is attached under 
the front edge ol the shelf. The 36” ratling is cen¬ 
tered at ltie Front of rhe top shelf, and joined by 
inserting Va “ shaped dowels in the bottom of a 
piece of rounded 5 4"K a V stock (see Chapter 2 for 
suggestions on lathing dowels with a stationary 
power saw! The dowels are glued in holes par¬ 
tially drilled rnto the lop edge of Ihe shelf The 
feet are 3 Vx2-j "xl^* stock shaped on three sides 
(Fig, E). molded and dadoed a( the top to accept 
the bottom of Ihe sides. Allerrtalivefy, the tee-t can 
be butll up around the sides with separate pieces 
ol molding. The cabinet dour ,s *4 u xl5 7i, 9 rt x17\ and 
can have glass or wooden panels inside ils 2~- 
wrde irame The two drawers are 3^‘xl5 1 £ i "xl0'', 
They are divided by a V pariiiion between the 
bottom and second shelves, and are constructed 
m Ihe same manner as Ihe butfet drawers See 
Chapter 6 for cons!ruction suggestions on making 
both the drawers and doors 
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Index 


Mbraenng aKachmunis, tf) 
Adhesives, 73 

Adfiislaftle -glueing ctflmp. 74 
A^franw bookcase, 9 
A-frome bookshelves. l-'S 137 
Al 11 ; p n, fn.-ihfygnny, 34 
A r dried WC-nd. 35 
Aliphatic rijsift glut? 73; 90 
American b.i£ 5 WCi£HS. 44' 46 
Ami-ric.ih elm A& 4 “ 
Am(?ncart sycamore aft, 50 
Anchors 72; 73 
Angle irons, ifiS 
Angres -.- imputing. '■£ 

Anna nr r.ngs, 34. 3tj- 37. 3fl 
Annu'or ih.'enni n-i.i*. 69 
Asn. 30 

Ast; white 44 45 
Asoen it.i K <ng 44 46 


B.ui nq enhirvel, 1S9 'IH 19? 

Sticking vender. |}4 07 
ES.il d cypress. 3? 40 
Bdlj.j tr«H 34.3S 
Ralsn wa-nd Eandwich 94 
Band iiUva. 3? 

Banyan Ififp. 34 
Ear dosel. 172 174 
Baseboards 121 123; 156 19 s i$2 
Basic boolsahetves, 124 i26 
Basic Cabinet, U5 i95 
ESrafiic erodei>20 264. ?65 
Basic materials 10 
Basie lonls. 10 
BaSLwbcid American, 44; 46 
Balhreom Cabinets, 15 
Bathroom caichriii 225 £2-5 
Beelwoche, 34. 

Ben s-nndeis 27 ??. 32 
Rr-ndinfl wo&d, 56 50. 

BrruiH crosscut, 56 
Bevi'l edge Cul. 67 
Bfivelcrt end C i> 1 h? 

Beveled rip Cut. 67 
BMokl doers 14 00 6! 154 
Birch. yellow, -45. 4ft 
Block cherry 45; 46 
ni.ick lL-pele, 50. 5i 

m.ick I*..until. SO; 51 

Blades molding 90 

Pladiv; Sit«, 23; See also specilic type* 

el blddos 
Bleacftirm. 101 
Blisters, tcpairipg 0? g? 

6'uo gum. 34 


Goll.i 72 73 See rnie r.peeil £ lyr'i". of 5*111. 
fieekeflie A-bame, 19 
Bookcase, bui r.m, 132 13J 
Bookshelves A-frame IK 137 
Bookshelves bas-e, 104 126 
Booksheive-i.. elegant. sj& iga 
BetenicaF name of trees. S*» 

Bowbn-ij. 3o 
Bo* fromo. 79 
Bo* tD«nt. ** 

Bon nails. €> 0 .: 69 
Brutes, ten 107 106 
P-n^rrpol 24 

GipFM, chin:t e.ihinni and. 393 301 
P uilE-ie hnnkc iM-. 13? 104 
Guile in h.imperS. 107 108 
Buill-iOi, IS 
Burma teak 34 
Bull joints, 60 


trnblnirl-iln-spis. hinged. r^a 
Cabmer proiecis 1 95-25a 
basic c.ipini’i 196 1M 
balhroo-tn catchall. 22 J 22C 
built-in hampers 197 isa 
children'-. Uor.-irje bones 199 ?fti 
Cosmelic career 323 ??a 
double pantry. ?ffl> 7<t7 
hoisi-tiD calcb.il I 251 752 
kMehgn caOinelty 312 214 
kirn hen staple eatiooi, 204 205 
kitchen stored^ Lenier . 207 736 
1. 1 ry Susans 215-Si7 
iin.mtij dte-WCTS 230 S3 3 
opnn hringer 221 - 22 ? 
eul'-ouit panfry, 247 Sja 
■ ■ ng menuies 227 329 

sewing area 236 236 
wok stand. ?i& £?o 

sperm C.ih.ngl 209 240 

standard kiichen cabiiuih 206 ?t 1 
StOMrJr lowers. 341 246 
study earner. 249 260 
SAinq eui ripice teck.253 -55J 
wall divider, 355 2S6 

workbenclr^tpragp un.ls S3? 214 

workshop starii-on flick. 20? ?G3 
C.ibrnr[ fl ? 12,15 16. 169 200.260 301. 

g.'So Cabini-r pro|ncis. Furnlitirp 
nmiects. 

C.ib n-dE, nrtachmg tS9 l&b 
Cabinet* th.n! H -tre furniture Sod Furniture 
piotettE 
CamUrrum, 35 
Cemphnrwood 3g 


Carftdqe bplls. 7? 

Casing n.n IJs. lift 69 ; 70 
Casters. if>7 

CnlcHall, t:.ilkre:>iii..2?5- 226 
C.ilCiiPli hoiil up. 251 ?5S 
C;tichc-y . 105 I to 
‘'C;rifvedrals.‘' 47 
C-ci-imptej 74; 06 
Cedar. 45, Jg 
CCder western red 33 J-0 
Cumnnl. contact. "El 90 

Cerrioni ce-itod nails 70 
Cki.'i^i.H-.gr.-ij^r*. 19 
Cherry, tii.ick 45. 40 
Chi'si miiiirv 26C 267 
Chestnui 

Ciiildren . stempo boisas. 199 201 
Chm,i cabinet .ird bultet. 296 5-31 
Chippendale dn 5 h. M0: 2fi-? 263 
CifClfl-S Culling, ?7. 30 
C>rcular saws, 23 25 

Clamps 74 Srd-spcci fir; I vpc-5 ol clamps 
Close] frrOji-ClK,. 157 107 
bnr closdi 172 174 

cornet cJpifhvk Closet, 160 162 

hsE-aAd-nurr w.il| dosci 160 iJ i 
unen closui 165 167 
iiiin!>er and w uboam qioset. 16 ? 156 
master bvdropm tl 04 p(. iflt idd 
under-lheHtanes-closCi. ISO 16 ? 
vamty andl dressor, i7E ‘60 
Adtk-irv c loset. 1S4 147 
wardrobe, 175 177 

Closers. 9. 1?: 13 H, >52 137. also 
Closol proiecls 
Close Is. dfl coralmg. 153. 156 
ClPEPtE. desjgnma, 152 155 
Crosets. lightiog. 1 SJ 
CIdSpEs. venTilahng. 1&4 
Color pi wood, 49 
Combitiaiicjn bUdo 5S 
Common nails. 6 £ 6 ft 
Coi'imon unmet, or trees, 05 
Com pouii d • uipie setting., £7 

ComiJpulid crossCu-l. &7 
Comters, 34 35 
Console, living rcMjni, 345 2S9 
Contact coment, 74; 90 
Conversions;, tinear metric. 115 
Come* cloihe-s closel 150 t62 
Corrugated nail, 70 
Cosmetic corner. ??4 2?4 
Co I Ion WOP :r eo^terp. 45. 4fi 
CMh knife, 67.92 
Crenm-colored glue. 70. 90 
Ctedi n.M basic. 264 2^5 
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Jndi?x 


GfOBSbJUMlmg, 59. a*. 8fi 

Craiscidi, 56; 57 

Cup4»aid wall 142 143 

Cuts vi '8 Sfp <t‘s-. sne-L-ihc typps. q 1 culs 

Dado trtadefe}, 55. 59 
EJ&due* i“ 

Dadg tgints. <11 
Pf-CurjH ivtf Sul*. J-ft £9 
DoWif-.ni rf ^helves £66 269 
DesK-lkfd ?7ft 711 
Diagoftii: -jiairts 3a 
Qi0C fin#ws*ri 19 32 
D-:,!■ I i^1 >m 

Di&ploi-cast, huichfenatK ijf uf 
Dividers room 9 IJ.ta, 16; 192 194 
L7ivig t ,r lv Ailil. r-J? 194; ?.Vj 258 

0*urf, ci 8i,« !);>. up; Sos jt'ko w-e-ific 

IVOeS dooF^. 

Otloiii " OSfll. 14; 154 
Dci^r s?n i i.i2i 1 laii jin 
Poubl- [,.,nliy ?0S £07 
Otfdfiiloi- '". -Ki 

□civetni L<2 50 
flfruetad :iMi. E-1 -65 
Dovetpi rornpifllR- ?fl 
BoftciraJ CU i».l 
0 :«.'n w ■ -tcbe^ry. 34 
Dp ii iff of q rips .110 111 
D'.iwut o-.:iir!S. 7fi- ’‘5 1 hi 111 
IXv-vi'f TI5 70 .il* 
oifl-end. ?.■» 

Ei-iiiVis- ,, 111^1,1 79 

□ i” vp : 15 i re 
D-p ■■■,*-' randy and I - r a iso 
Dr.I B(.‘i;iiH(! lo 19 
Dull bn: 18 

Drill Pffls*resl, 31 59 97 

Drill 5hind Hi 

Pii vi i' .; ri.ii Ii. *6 69 

Dium *41141(191 31 


C. 'I.>nwi. i4l 4S 46 

ebprin Vi 3? 

Edge cidt. :<7 
Png i' r gr;npi ii ij wnod 3fi 
Eidiii: sam rung 91 
End ruin 57 

diHi.ii'it tookr.heKiis. lilS 15c 

fehn An ..jfl It 47 

Enge'mann spruce. 43: 4b 
Eposupin, 73 

ElflO*)r*.“ 1 *t‘ n 2, 7“6 2-31 

r I'ffi-■,- t-OKWOdd 3d 
Eppjin r ji:: r : plugs 72 71 


r islene.ifi.’ i'll 
Fiidc. rod -■. r, 1g 
Filling. lU 1(JT 
Finish ?i-ji imlv-t;. 13 
FililSh *" r. mi ibg ?F. i 

Finish ng p' d(im' I: -■■. 07I1.H € 261 262. . 6 3 

Fifn-nhi! g iMills Li 5 69 70 

FifliUhiflcJ vi'niKtr. ill 

f (f. d:.' 

fJi, reneeting. 66 

fits, 15 

FlJJl-grdinffd w.nnl 14 
l : in s.t*i.M.j wflgrj. 39 
'Flip-rnp siipv Tlafid 2d 
FI*rt«mW| luit-S, 15 
Hush tl .MIS 5! 

Flush rifniihi-rsL, 7ft, 77 
F (uprant*. or wdshJ. 39 
Fiiimo-and-toiwl rfPKir=. Si Ii? 

Frum«".. doer 80. 0i 67. 

F> doles di jwi L r 76- 79 
¥ lunch rp.i.si!, 105 


Fun gwrUipcwid Poop, at 
FijpftiiUM? projects. i'b4 307 
bftstc e«d€nrj». P6d 265 
-rhina cnbin-pl .ind b ji'i-l Z93 iDr 
ccujcriiSNe ahr-i vf-fi 266 PGg 
OtPKtt.tMHj. ?79 27? 

Ph-ll c.pfi'K- 2#2-2B4 
i|jr/V< cisrfitr Shei-MBfi. 2?i 
, mg r«tipi» console 2*5 280 
millinry thfiil, 

^^pplsm nit s cfltjie-c 1. 293 597 
TV t-abmes. 290 292 
■A-O stil-smpiis 276 2*1 

Ghtlta. 

G -nr 5 tfr.nrii'i 716-11' 

Glueing 7d 69 91 92 93 95 96 
G-i-r":, 73. 90.91 9? Sot di'so spui-titc tyoes 
hi (llpeit 

GsAber?. phpwtHjd, 5Z-53 

Gp.tn.37 35 i'fl? n.'S-a SPf Cilir t^EH?SCl 

4l»lh«. 

Gi *'i;h rmgi 34. 35. 37 38 
G-aicUM. driirtfrr 76 79.110 111 

HiTifjMfri buill-ini. 19? 198 

Hinndlrji, 110. Ill 
H Li-u-jf r. Dpen. 22i 522 
Hangpr t>ol1-s 7? 73 

M,SP‘.n|-|'. j 1,113.1 189 190 

ManlEKJiird. M.?& 

Hal'JWFtfF? H5 <p 111 
iHlajdiv.in- •:■• .mfelliii! rt 1 
Hjidwura. specially, 1(1 

*« i'i]w0got*> 34 35.36 45 £.; Se* J^e 

■,pntil't types ol ftiirdte^bdts 
HrjidmpPd vsi'i^trs, b2 
Hi-i I ffrC.Qd, 35 
Ht-rnlftc N •*■!siein d-0 -5 1 

l"teHfiry'. 46-j? 

HiiJp pi ire, 73 
n. i-r-r.’-r .’HI 
Hinged donm 87 RZ 
.H.naes. 108. iC9 
Hi&-a.iid-hp?rs *ptl i$6 i V 1 

Hneil-un Cutthflll, plal 252 
H .'ill up Sh4:i CPS4S (55 156 
H*llQw.Cph i3*ors.BOt B( 

H-nl mf>l| glur ?3 


■ dithtilyinp vinpdB, 34 35 
Irwliftll rdS&woo^. 49 iB 
Inlayi;. !}d 3Hi 
hil-r-rliiu ki’ i griimia, 18 
liqftiwOOd 35 
I'pptQulnr gnim. 36 

Jigs. 21; 26; n 26. 32.83. See aw flJtftpHf 
(ypes- ot pigt; 

J di.nw OStitChmen! 19 
J«g 33 
Jointer. 3?^ is 
Jflinling { iq. 

•••'•• '■•'■ 1 i $«■(• 5pi>«p(ld typt'* Qt jptncs 
Ji'.-fit hr.ngeJi 189 10i} 

ICorlr ng 58.59. II*. 116 
K :ii drying wood, 36 5* 59 
Kitchen rabrciei-ty 212 2(4 
Kitchen CfltNPOfe. lb 
Kplthen gebmtrls. itlandapd, ?(M Sll 
Kite hPin SlUfile t^brncK Jfll 505 
ftilchoh itapaijg rrmUrr. 537 
«ti" C K V' ac i d s | ■! a y CUie. 13fi 129 
Kr-iT-hS. 110 ill 

Knin iod in road nolle, 70 


L. .i{.tqw*-1. 105 i. 
t-.li.l baft-S 72 
Laminate irlmnier, 20 
LJiminatKvrj, 55 
L8 lie f-wpdd, 34 
Laj? jernis, 63-6 3 
I n rch HBflstern * I 
L ult he*. 108 11ft 
Uiiiric-* 31 3? 

Li-siy 4vfc7ri.|*? 155 21;, £t7 
Leg b.nttts 107 ti:3 
Lepa Furtuiure rC 1 ? 106 
Lemon pj|, 106 

LiliP,ity P.Q I Qrr-rir •■.<,». 977 

Lbci aupQOfLx MJr 

Li ne»< ii ifir >c co , eesrpns 1" r 

Li non ctoeel 165 167 

Linseed oil IDS 

Udui.1 rcsltti., 73 

Liuirg pporn COSiitiii 235 H69 

l.nc*-. ICO Itfl 

Luttver i<gprn SO ’ M 

Luhtbtc Phd wAliburd tlQtsol It? 159 

L i irr-f--- i icni.i 5 J 

L uslHPr : l wpptt .t r « 


M nh^genv. 15.58 
Mitl -r.fi.ny, p-lnctr. 34.47 -15 
M^n*mdrtv- yrpoirs :-i h4 Sen ^peciriQ 
ism'a nf wesisift 
M.apt-ri 35 
MLpplir- Tiifg.il 47 
Master bE-dtOCim clasnt, (81 1 d ll 

Walfl-itate fensic !& 

i gi,iifri*r -i■ :■-- ffl 
WfitfrC *i-T--.ii I -'T-,isrr-in t■■■ 

Mima tv chest. 356 267 
WHnr , ’«i!-rnfl.r Ctfin.Q 7,1 
hi L ‘ ( -L-t i til M 

Mi lei pi ma E4;- 

Wodufc-: i on-no. i?~ 23-3 

Mn!d.,n:; .d7 t|fi 141 ?7” 

Mi i Ii v 73 

M.-ncic{sr*>, 

M'.rrr.-.- -ikI I,*!’_-. --. * i OJ 

Mtivable closets ffl 


n.Lit. fit -,'i> Sec iiFSP EiHr.i.ii lydei pr iwllfi 
4Vm? ziif'. I?rp 7-0 

Dck is 3B 
Gal pyJ-'-le 43 .13 
On-cn n - 11 .livers 230 ?3-l 
Opii'i ispingpjf. 22? 

OvCrti i-,Ld pivot jhj JB 
Ourrd.ipplrig rlr.>w,:rs. 7(i. it 


"iiQ-j-d fS3in i n . - 03 ;g 
P.-uiibna 102 

PaneF sanv-lean.(? *nd catinagif 25 

p.-m-. rnjti M .- f. , 07 

F^nip, smlhetii 247 ?4fi 
P.p|iflV.-lHi 1 . 34 

Panic.t>l)onr<r, it. 90 
" Pit ili-ij-t-1 , L lit" drawer rrnnl 77 
Panam *r wood, 38 

Phillips l i'itd ■piiPi'nl',1 7Q 71 
Pine, 1$; ii, 34 
Pine Ptindeicss. H .12 
Pm*' -Ttirjriu»ar. 42 
Piny! 3t|Qiir 4? 4> 

Phut w<-5!0rn *ri.l.., L‘ -S.'i 
Plp-i '-ranih 73 
Pill :-- 

PbijnsaiMid yuciotJ. 38 
Pln/mi liQwrtr 32 
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Shelves. Closets & Cabinets 


Plane* allachmeirt. 21 
plan ram?) orojecls, IS, i 116 
Plastic ream glues, 7ft 
Plywood, 51 6-1 
Plywood, tutting.. S3 
PI ywftgd, dull .ng. S3 54. 

PlywoOd, i'i.jHs- Ipr, 70 
Plywood, planing 53 54 
Plvwoud, m# dbng, 53 54, 100 
Plywood, saews Tor. 7i 
Plywood md veneer blade. SB 
Polish, Premh, USS 
Polyvi r.y- rosin. 90 

Ponder-pse pine 41 42 
Pnplor, 35 

Pcifrij?. y' ,: low. 40; 40 
Pop-eel wrihng shell 14* 145 
Portable power too : s.. 13 25. See else. 

speciuc types ol locus 
Powdered casern glue. ’3 
Power pinner. 3? 

Rowm looi s. porijitiIS 35. See ateo 
WUPMpC lypes <?t look. 

Ptrjw 1 * sl-nnin.iiy, 26 3?. See e.'so 
sprcil'd types al mols 

Primavn-ra 1 ree 34 
ProbOCEs. planning. 16. Hi 116 
Pult-oul paelry, 2-J7 24b 
Pells. HD. HI 

Qu iking rifjpcn 44 4ft 
Oufirlow^wOd wood, 36 3B 
Gucensteftd w.ilnul 34 


RnbPei^J.. ?3 24, £7 u? 

Racks, closet, 14 

Radial .sun saws, 20 30 

Pails, cabinet, tftft 190 

Rads, mitered. 190 

Rn« mangrove,. 34 

Redwood. 34. 4J 44 

Remdvirvg'sdrew, 72 

ReSfh* iKtuid. 73 

flesorcmal. 73 

R.ghl-ttntjte driver,. i9 

R-mg-s .mnuiai See Rm^a, growth 

flings, growth. 34 35. 37 36 

Pip blade 5ft 

flip cuts. 23, 24, &? 

Pfil I fifing. §1. M 

Rolling modules. 221 229 

Room divider*, ft 1?. 14 16. 192 193 

Ausm-woocT, Ind , ti 4ft K 1 

Rolary hies. 19 

Rolary rasp I able, 3i 

Router biu, 19, 59 

Rouler-cruher, 21 
Router-iatba i«j 20 
Routers, 20 2i 
Router ulpnd, ?i> 

Router table, 30.31 
Router-lype base plato 19 

S'iL r -- nawv 2? 23 
San dalwaod, 19 
Sanders. 19 32; iQft 
SandiflE). ?t, 53 54; 1® lQl 
S-insfing discs, 19 
Sandpaper, TOO 
Snowoud, 35 
Sa1»nay, 35 

Saws. Set speed* types 01 sawn 
Scrateties. repairing 263 
Serewdriving 7t 72 

Screws. 7o 72. See also upetJlic types <pl 
screws. 

Screw thread nails 69 
Sdrilrng 101 


SeoBonmrf wu::d 36 
Sneiuo>aits|, 34, *3 44 
S^wng area, 235 236 
Shapers. 32 
Shell proiects. 124 t5<r 
A. I rumps. 100 157 

basic bonks hnl vos. T?4 1?6 
bUitbin bOOhd>$e. 13? 134 
doer shel ves, 140 141 
elegant bookshelves ua 150 
kiickkna-ck display case. 135 139 
pop-cut wntrng shell 144 145 
sliding shetf rack, 127 12B 
ladle and shores, 14ft 147 
wail Cupboard. 14? 14j 
2-bur sheSves. i?ft 131 
Shell supports, 107 108 
Shell l racks, 169 
Shellacking, PK5 
Shellac stick 95 

Shelve*, 1? 13 118 150. See arse Shell 
projects 

She Ives, tfeCai.il mg. 11 ft 1 2 1 
Shesma. designing 110 i?3 
Shelves, shoe 154 155 
Shoe shelves, 154 (55 
Shortie.il pine. 42 
Sink stand, 2l8 22D 
Silk, i spruce 4? 4-i 
60. Chrfcujo-Iijjped Made, 56 
Slides riitrlJlil dr.uv-.ij 7ft 
Shdmgddprv "4 80.154 
Sliding ..hell rack. 1?7 1?0 
Shp feslht-r rtnsei, SI. ft? 

SoltwoQdC&l. 34; 35. 3ft; 3ft. 59 4ft. 

See afso speciIn iypi's of nutwoods 
Soi Id wood door B1;02 
Specially machines, 32 
Spice mek. *VYMHJ.£Hjt, 253 354 
Spiral grain. Ml 
Spiral thread na.i,ftft 
Spline. 61 ft? 

S pal La cabinet. 239 ?4ft 
SpuHintan's Cabinet 293 297 
SpiiH, repairing. 363 
Spr>ng clamp 74. 68 
Spring-loaded holddown ?6 
Sprmg Blrck" holder, 35 
Spring wood. J& 

Spruce, 54 

Spruce Engelmamn 43 45 

SpruCv. Sitka. 4:.i 44 

Sinining. tO? 103 

Slflfldnrd kirrrhon catHhClS,. 305 31 1 
Slalipnery belt senders, 5? 

Stalinnary power ipors.26 52 5"i‘ir-jiso 
speerhe tyi!>es pi tbdfs 
Sleammg wend. 56 ftft 
Slep up, it 

Siprage boxes children's i99 201 
Siniage cenler, kltchgn, J57 J5ft 
Smr ,Q£. reck workshop, ?0? 2ft5 

Stqmgp apace, planning and uiihf.-no 12 16 

Stprige lower?. 24| 246 
Ssraigm edge cui 57 
Strmghl end cul 57 
Streigivi grain. 37 M 
Straeghl np cut. 87 
Sludy centef, 24ft ?50 
Sugar maole. 47:40 
Sugar pine. 42 42 
SumriberwQod, 2ft 
Supports fid, JOB 
Suppoiis -ihi.:r. tft7 iqs 

Swi' elpum. 4ft. 50 

Swing.ngi spice rack 253 254 
Sye ilmori'. American, 49; 50 


T 


abfe .ind shelves, 146 147 


Table % IW j.gs. 27 26 


Tabie saws, 26 -29 
Tflck rag, 101 
Taste, of wood. 59 
Tea*. 34 
Teepning jig, ?7 
Texfuro. ol wood. 5fl 
Toggle bolls 7?;75 
Tpngui' and groove. 63 
Topiy ppiiribfe pewer 10 25 See afso 
specific lypes Pi lonfs 

Tools, pnwfi. 1:0 32 Sap afsp specific lype* 
pr lopusi 

Topis. Sl.ilmiinry power. 3? See also 
toecFhe types d topis 
TopIs. veaeeriflfl, 07 00 
Townsend,John,260;261 
Tracks, Shi-lt. 139 

Trim, cabinet. 190;131.261 262:263 
Trim, veneer, 97 
t runner, laminate. 20 
Tung ml. 104 luft 
Tungsten-CHrbide blade{u). 25; 5ft 
T upafo black. 5o . 91 
T urmng jig, Jft 
TV catonel. 290 2ft2 
Twrq ^lagCrep. 9: 276 ?6^ 

O n dl v r-irie-i.'iivH!-:i CksSt'l 162 ift4 


V/m.ty and dresser 176 5 65- 
VarnishrPd 105 1W 
Vascular ray^s. 55.33 
V. noerfsi. 3ft 30. 52: 53: 0* S.7 38 93 
Veneer. bacKing, 84; 07 

Veneer, .runmg .ind drying 57 
VenBor, fin.yjLisig:, 93 
Venr-rjr. ylpring 09 
Veneeu Cnrc, 52 
Veneering., B4 96; 1 ift 
Venepi press Sdrnswr. 91 
Veneer saiv 37: Bft 92 
Vertic il pg 32 
V sit iiped | iq, 27; M 


Wdlk’UiaMOlftk 14 154 164 W 

Wall tlosei his-ano.h.'iK, 166 171 

Wall cupboard, 142-143 

Wall Hi vide-I si 192 194 355 255 

Wall units. 12; tft 

Walnut. 36. 39 

Walnut, mack, 50.51 

Walnut Queensland, 74 

Walnut burl 36 

Wardrobe. i7S 177 

Wsler m-irk 5 rephiring. 263 

Wavy grain 3fl 

Was. re movrrirq ?ftft 

Waning, IMS 

Western hemlock. 40 41 

Western Ijqrph 41 

Western rrjrf end.v 39 40 

Wenlum white p nr 42:43 

While ash 44 45 

White q u. ■ 73:90 

White *4k 4ft 49 

Wood 34 34:261 262 See ar^p spue itic t>pes 
»T wood 

Wood doar SDlid. Al. 62 
Workbench-’storage units. 23? 204 
Wcukshpp storage r,nc*t. 20? 203 

Yellow birch. 45; 46 
Ye I ow poplar. 45. 4ft 

Z y .i' 9 

2 -oul shelves. 129 t3i 
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SHELVES 
CLOSETS & 
CABINETS 



An indispensable guide to the art of 
designing, building and finishing a comprehensive 

range of storage units 


The perennial problem of enough storage space can be solved for good wilh this 
indispensable guide to designing, building and finishing a whole range of storage 
unit slyles lor every part of the home, shop or office. 

With clear anp attractive illustrations, every step and every facet of the fine 
and rough points of woodworking are covered in ea&y-to follow style, from the 
dovetail point to the matching of wood grains, from the crosscut to mouldings, 
from epoxies to dr a we* glides and guides, and much more 

You'll find a wealth of design ideas, building techniques, project construction 
plans and lips and shortcuts Irom the experts, which you can adapt to any 
project, and become a more skillful and professional woodworker in |he process" 


ISBN 3 
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Sterling Publishing Co. p Inc, New York 
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